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SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 

PART II. 


Chapter I. 

COMMENT AND SU^i^TIONS ON THE SEPARATE. ELE- 
MENTARY COURSES. 

New courses end revisions of old coui-ses lilive been pr^MYed’by - 
the suixTimeiidekt on the various subjects taught and issiid only in 
SepterulKM* of the current year, less than t%vo montlis before this 
. survey was made. Some of these, cnnrst*s, like those on nature study 
and physical training, 'are entirely new. these subjects having never 
before founds plui-e in the curriculum: others epilNxly important de- 
sirable changes in the courses in the various stiidies which have long 
liecn used in the schu<>ls. I’mler these cun<litions, the c,oursos on 
^pajier represent to a considerable extent what it is pro|>osed to do, 
iuhJ not whtti actually lias lieen and is done in tin* schools. In short, 
some of these courses are, in imporUiit respects, much better than 
the actual teaching observeil. To carry them out, tenehers wil^need 
naore h«i> than they now receive from the superintendent, the as- ‘ 
sistant superintendeot, the su|iervisors of sjiecial branches, like draw- ‘ 
ing, niu-sic, (ftTv and from the principals, as more fully e.xplaiued 
e.l.scwhei'fe in tlds survey. It- will i'ci|uire more frequent teachers' 
meetings 'tliiy^ie now held: In short, more etfeidive suiiervision 
of the instructbni is the prime requisite. 

^ The following comments, and accounts' oflles-scJns observed, show- 
ing both points of excellence an<l defects, are olfercd in Hie hope that 
tlie 3 r may aid the teachei-s and tlie suiH*rvi.sing staff to carry into 
practical effect the good features of ilicsiMtuii-Mrs, and tlie additions 
to and modificatioas of them suggested btdow. 

INTRODirCTORY REMAinys.- ■ , 

Judgment of any act implies a standai-d. Any teaching ket is 
judged to be, good or bad, right 6r wrong, profitable to those , 

or unprofitable, accord os it is meiisur^ by some standard 
pedagogical practice believed to be aiitlmriWivei Such a ^ndat^l^ ; 
murt not only claipi to be scieittifically ground^,, but it must Mltd'' ■■ 
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jimvcd also its t‘irtvtivi*m*ss in nironiplishin^ the en«ls tlmi M'hwis 
are con(IiM*te«l for in this <lay aiul ajze. 

It is l»elie\e<l Mint the stiin<lar<ls iiseil in jinl^iiijr vertain elementary 
sehool |>raeti«*es ohst'rvwl in the soho<»ls oi Wihnin|rton ai'e not only 
thus ^roumlod.* Imt that they have l»eni demonstrated in the l»est 
M'luMiis of the etniiitrv as praetieully effe<*tive in ae«*omplishiii;r the 
frreat »»eial ends roiueived to l»e the aims fin* the vdiieatioii «if the 
yonn;r in onr deinocrj]ey. 

I. Kdiieiitioii is somethin); moi'e than (eaehin;:. When Wilming- 
ton shall have for all of its little chihhvn pn>perly e<|nip|HHl kinder- 
gartens under traine<I «liriH*toi*s: when it shall have playgroiiinls for 
all. nmler trained su|>ervision; when it shall have faeilitU's for ear- 
rying out varioil and full eoiirs(‘s in industrial arts. hoiis4dmld arts, 
manual training, an«l <»tlier prt*voeationul aetivities: and shall have 
provided s|MH*ial elasst*s for the feehle -minded, tlie exeeptionallj 
dull, the exivptionally bright, and the ineorrigihle. then will Wil- 
mington he <*<msidered as pn»vhling nnne atlcMpi^ite educational fa- 
cilities for Its young citizens, so far as mere iiistrnelion is eoiu'erned. 

*2. Teaching is something more than instnictiiig. Tt^aching has at 
least two other ends, of even greater iniportamv than knowhMige, to 
the accoinplishinent of which instructnni for the sake of knowletlge 
is only a means: thesi* emis are mental tlevelopmeiU and training, 
iTsnlting in imwer and skill, rntil sujK»rvist»rs, principals, and 
otliers placed in jmigment of the snc<vs.s of tea<*Iiers reaso to meas- 
ure the pitxlnct of teaching elToi*t cliielly hy what pupils know and 
can express in a formal test or exaniinatioiu the knowledge aim will 
dominate; teaehei's will prepare pupils for such test or examination. 
The standard set hy suiau'vision determines generally the methods 
and aims of the teacher. 

;V. Knowledge is Sf»mcthing more than information, something 
more than facts fixed in the memory hv ivpetition. KnowIe<lge is 
the pi'caluet or n»suU of rt'al exporiemv oecasione*! hy the nm*>sity 
of solving some problem of more or less vital coin ern to the indi- 
vidmil being edncaUMl. The more teachers grow in their appreciation 
of this truth, ami hy stiuly and ex |>eriment adjust their temdiing in 
• accortlance witli it. the more vital will such teaiching iKUHiine, and 
the more successful will the schools Im' in turning out young |>eoplo 
able to think. 

4. Training young people of a deimK*racy to think involves some- 
thing moi*e than the general aim of self-realization, great as this is. 
.1./ Psychologists lmve'ix>inted out to us the principal form or modes of 
, thihking'^liat eliaracteri^ successful men amji women, and i>edagug- , 
?v ists are Iielpingjis to shaiie our school pinictices so that these habits 
of thinking will bo doveloj^d. (See MeMiiiry’s ‘‘Elementary 
^ flehool StandanW*! 
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III till* light «tf film* four* gt'iiml coasiiliTal i<>l 1 ^< the following 
. on.nieiits hikI 8iiggi>sfioiw me offeiv.l: Work olWi ve«l has iKH-n i.ro. 
iioimre<| goo«l that sivme<l to have it'al e<liirational value, aiul .such 
work was fouii.l in niniiv s. lMM>lr<Hmis: woi-k was seen also that «Ik 1 
not meet the nuHlern stamhml: k .shoxve.l the dominating infliicnoo 
of trnihlional }>ravtiee. of oulgi'own aims and methods. Tliis would 
pnihahl.v Ik- foim«l true to s«aiie extent of any school system. Judg- 
ment on a .syvioiu as a whole is determined not hv e.xce'ptional condi- 
lions Imt by the predominating conditions found. The ideal eoiidi- 
tioii woul.l to'fimi every teaching act so iMnnned and executed as 
t(» contribute etfeetively to the accomplishment of the gieat end for 
« Inch iill this e.lueatioiial xvork is being carried oh. While this ideal 
w^ouhl be difhcult of realization; still that schind system, that part 
of the einnculum. that teacher’s work, that class i-.xeivise ii.iLst be 
judged the liest which cun show the most of sm-h teaching acts. 

1, LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR IN ELEMENTARY GRADES. 

In eilucational practiw there have come to k- «vogni^.,| tl.iw siirts 
o auguhp work xvhieli. In adapted form, should Ih> afforded chil- 
dren in all grade.s.: 

«ork,Pr the ii.se of language to express 
thouj^it. Thik IS commonly called composition, oral and written. 

>. Technical language work, which aims at ghiiiiiihatical corix-et- 
ne» by bringing language exiiression '.up to approved staiiduids 
a. Interjiretiye language work, w-hicU aims at growth of voeabu- 
arj , at nppi-emation of the jjower of wonls to express thought and 
«u intorcst in won! sclortioii. ^ ^ * 

()f the«^. It must lie wmeeded that comjiosition' is the most im-, 
Jiortant, the other two king auxiliary to it. It must k understood 
that by com,H>sition are meaiit all attempts at thouglit e.xpre-s^n 
fiom the first effort of the little child to the fiiiLsIied oral or written 
inoduction of the traineil student; thought exjire-ssloa out of, as well 
as in, the sjiecial class called the language class; every e.xcreise.being 
an exercise m English. ' ^ 

Hriefly suiuniarizeil, then, .successful language teaching rts.uires of 
inc teacher : . * 

lust, that interesting and profitable thought mati-rial be brought 
to the attention of the pupil, and thinking regarding this mat»rial 
stimuiatea. • • 

Second, that the teacher find or Revise occasion for the natural 
free expression by pupils of their thought u|Km thtrsubject thin. 
cauM to ^age their attention, the best motive, for such expraesioii 
on the part of any pupil being the natural one of deeire to conunoni- 
cate to somebody sobiething he is interested in. 
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Third, tha^the tcaiJ^r note during this free, spontane<ms. language 
performance the language needs, both of a grammaiicar and an in- 
terpretive §oit, of those performing and proceed at tlie ^oper time to 
minister to those needs, eitlier by drills or instruction. Freedom and 
fluency ai'e the essentials which primary teachers should cultivate, 
and later there may be added to these coherence, accuracy, logical 
order, and felicity in expression^ 

Fourth, that the natural way to le^irn to speak a language, either 
native or foreign* is to acquire fluency first and complete gram- 
matical correctness afterwards by pruning criticism and imitation of 
correct models. To try to secure grammatical correctness first in- 
volves a degree of criticism that checks spontaneity and makes 
fluency difficult or impossible. 

It is believed that tJ^e four {>oints named above epitomiise in the 
rough the pedagogy of successful oral language teaching everywhere. 
In due time* written language should follow oral language, practice 
being guided by'^e same general principles. 

The three sorts of language worlT, as oUserved in the Wilmington 
schools, are here commented upon in the light of the foregoing gen- 
eral statements. 


ORSERV.XTIONS OF OR.VL COMPOSITION. 


Injthe observation of over 30 language classes in all grad.es from 
lA to 6A, very little free, spontaneous oral thought expression was 
heard; and in other subjects, such as history, arithmetic, and geog- 
raphy, the reciting of memorized words by pupils was far more 
commonly heard than the expression of what had become their own 
dhcmght upon the subject. In certain schools these conditions 
seemed more marked than in others.* When, as was done on sev- 
eral occasions, questions were put by the qbser\"er designed to bring 
out the children’s own expression of their thooughts, they, seemed 
so afraid of not saying things con*^ly that they said nothing at 
spoke haltingly and very formally. In their efforts for cor- 
rect expression many teachers and principals have inhibited, through 
constant, interruption and criticism, freedom of speech. It ^ms 
reasonable to urge that children be allowed to talk like children 
when thene ih evidence of eamostii^ of purpose, and that guidance 
tulbetter staMdards be sympathetic and patient, and not repressive, 
so as to check fluency and freedom as it now does. In several of 
rel^ressioii was mo^ marlkad^ to give a Hvjtmg verb 
Of a reallf 

iaUc gained a far iqim aefloti!^ oif^hse ihifiti to 
to say. The iwedy iii providing far niote oral 

exercises, erpperly miA Oidy a of the 
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gkruig errors in each. Children outgrow many mistakes without 
their'Lst*"* abundant practice and required to do 

Althojigh the quiet interpolation by tlie' teacher of the correct 
form m pronunciation or grammar may not disturb some children^ 
there am othere wIioseNbw of thought is seriously interrupted l,y it. 

ltKPIti:.WvK CRITICISM ILLt^STUATKI). 

The following incident is illustrative of a typical sort of thing all 
too frequently observed : ^ 

• A picture m the Aldine language, book was assigned tlie class for 
observation, and the children were given a few moments to think of 
as ry suggested by this picture. A boy was selected to tell his 
c“>ne to the front with a bright face and an animated 
manner, losing and acting as if he had something to say, and 

wly and natiifaHy, when the teacher interrupted him with “Oh! 

I have heard som^ing I don’t like at all. You have put in two 
ands where they w^e not needeil. Begin again.*' The bov, with 
dampened »«lor,jlid as directed, but with lei^ned spontaneity; he 
controlled his a«</# but slipped on a verb, was corrected again, lost 
al Ihis rourage, as his countenance showed, was unable to i-esciiwhim- 
T rr* 7 " undeserved reprimand, “You 

repressive methods of 

n f 1 ^ to express their thoughts 

n oral language w:ere frequently observed; sometimes the internii)- 

treVCmr°“ Pnncipal, who was witnessing the recitation with 

Believing that the formation of the Aabtt of meceta and not the 
^ Of should be the obj«;t of endeavor in nil our dealings 

* ‘i“l tbe child who is making an honest effort 
to do the thing assigned him should not he allowed to fail utterly.' 
the observer frequently found it difficult to resist effort to ameliomto 

m some way the inevitable consequence to character formation of this' 
treatment. 

*1 teachers to avail themselves of the timely; live 

thought matMial afforded for oral comiwsition by the current ex- 
'periences of children, waa espocialljr observed. 

LIVE TTOtIGHT »IATERIAL SHptrLD BE USED. * f 

Duri^ ft day of visitation twn events of fotercst to childreh 0 
wpnmd, TTte first of these tra^I^lloween, hne of the ihdst en]oy- I 

‘Jddren; ftt spin of ft™ is abrt)jiid,;an 4 ti ‘ 1 

-V ■ : v' V' < f 

irPfe is: / -/Jii 
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stimulate expression, t or a week beforehand', the s<*hoolrix)ms were 
' filled with Halloween trimmings, the blackboards show^ed appropriate 
. pictm*es, and the handwork w^as .expressive of the Hallow'een thought. 
Throughout these days the observer wotched for the use by teachers 
of. these richly suggestive motives for good language work, but in 
vain. It was hoped that on the very eve of the day thero might be 
heard a convei’sation between teacher lyid .children on the right kind 
of fun to have on Halloween, and the difference between innocent 
and harmful mischief. Nothing wasj s^n or heard but the oft- 
repeated dramatization, or the hinji^i^T^^^i^c, or the quotations, all 
good in their place, but things ’Unit* con Id have.given way for a while 
to the timely motive for s|x>nta neons, enthusiastic oral expression. 

V Again,, on the Monday following IlaH^>ween, it was hoped that 
teacliers, especially in lower grades, would be found using the events 
of this frolicsome season for . a sort of happy-exi^erience meeting 
with their children, and that free, natural courei’sation would be 
beard. A numl>er of teachers were finally cjue^oned as to whether 
or not they had at some point in the day’s program had such an 
exercise, but they had evidently not thought of^it. One made the 
reply: “We were about completing w’ork on the use of quotatioil 
marks in some fables we had been studying, and I wanted to clinch 
that, so had no .time to let them tell al)out Halloween experiences.” 
Thus the psychological moment for utilizing an^pi)ortunity for real 
thought expression was lost for the sake of impressing a matter of 
form that could just as appropriately have been given a day or a 
week later. 

Tlie second event referred to was election day, a holiday in the 
Wilmington schools. On the da^ following, it, was again hoped that, 
ill the upper elementary grades at least, the formal grind would be 
set aside for a discussion of the significance of the great national 
event. A teacher of a fifth grade was asked if she intended to find 
out what her children knew about the importance of the day just 
past, of the celebration that had taken place, and anything else per- 
taining to it which the pupils plight think of importance. ** No,” 
iaid she, “we didn’t take time in school for such things, but at re- 
cess, I tell you, the boys had a lively time over it.” 

T\liat better use of the school time can be found for the training 
of boys and girls than to carry on in a proper way the discussion of 
such questions, ns concern the civic. life? 

>i , . 

V. , KXOKITlOltS TO rORMAL TEACHING NOTiai. 

- ' . ■ .. . > . 

' , . Notable exceptions weie obson^ed to the formality described above, ^ 

t an4 there rrere admirable examples of ^)od language teaching. 

^ 1.* In a 2B lengnage cla^ there was heard free conversation,' eid* 


^ not rebearMiHiKm sttUeet of 

■ • \ K K'i-f'-H 
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children. The cJiildren were, as usual, eager t6 tell what they knew,' 
am were, allowed to pour out their thought and feeling in free, 
childish, iintrammeled fashion, the pity of it all being that therJ 
were so umny.chiMren tlint all could not oossiblv deliver themselves 

their stones,. 

2 In a 6B geogi-«j,hy class, in a school largely Italian,' the teacher 
lad wisely motivated free expression by calling for reports of first- 
hand kimwledge of Italy (and several were there who had such 
knowleil^, or reports of what their parents hail told them about 
their mi^e laml. AVhatever its value geogrni>liicallv. this surely 
met the^o^ditions named in ijoint two of the introductory remarks 
••onceming effective language teaching. It was motivated by the 
tiesire to communicate. More than tliat. whether she was fully 
aware of it or not, the tcaclier was inculcating lyfliits of thinking 
of value : (a) Independence ; they were not reciting memorised words, 
and each told his own story; (A) effective orgaiiteation of thought, 
for 'these pupils were teaching, ami felt- something of the need of 
making unknown things clear to their li.stencre; (c) purpose, for out 
of this free discussion questions arose wlfich only a careful reading of 
the brok, or further discussion with'father or mother, would settle, 
and of this the a.ssigninent for the ne.\t day wisely availed itself 
The two exercises described above illustrite types for oral compose 
ion which draw tlieir thought material frem exi>eiience. Much the 
arger iKirtion, however, of the oral, as. well ns written, composition 
ilraws Its thought material from story or other form of the organized 
expression of the experience of others, that is, it is reproduction. 
Under tlus heading may be classed the usual recitation of subject 
mktter assigned in historj', geography, hygiene, etc. As is usually 
the cose, these school subjects were not utilized as' well as they might 
be to devrfop power in oral comp<«ition. Some good recitations were 
hrerd, and others that hud less value from tiie language standpoint.' 

1 he former were the pupils’ own expression of assimilated thought/ 
and the latter the repetition of memorized words and notliec^arily. 
the repr^uction of thought. This latter type of work is worthlessi 
and.bas long since been eliininated from go^ schools. 

Some excellent recitals of memorized poetry and of short “ gems 
of thought were heard in Ae Wilmington schools Such memoriz- 
mg of what is literary art is a different thing from the mmnorizing ' 
of the language of textbook and has high ^ucatidnal value in cul- i 
tivating literary tarte. Children have sn mtiiitive love of rhytlbm' 1 
they enjoy poetry, and their appreciation of thebeaiitifia 'itt 
ti^ rt *veIoped hy such pemoi^tion; but it mgst be ifenieintwrea ' 
that thu memorisation of poetry and good prose is not oral compo- ' 
sition, but, besides its chief aim of developing a love for liteiaturei - - 
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, it;is also a means to tliat end^ in-hirnishin/i? ^ideals and in helping to 
foi'in right speech habits. 

. Drtnuitizkion was frequently observed as a part of. the oral lan- 
guage program. The real value of a dramatization, like that of 
other memorized production, can not be determined from the finished 
results. Its value depends upon the way it is worked out. If this is 
done by the children, if the situations and properties express their 
conception, and the? language is wrought out By tliem and, though 
guided^ is not imposed and memorized, then the dmmatization has an 
educational experience of value. Rut when espe<daUv selected chil- 
dren are alone accorded tlie privilege of taking part, as is known 
to. have been the fact in some cases, such performances are not only 
' a worthless show, but a violation of the democratic spirit which 
our schools should in all ways exemplify. This is a distinction 
; which many of the teachers do not seem to appreciate and which, 
should he discusaed in teachers’ meetings and clearly fixed in tlieir 
mindsL 
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What has been ’said about lack of freedom in ora! composition was 
found to be tnie also of written composition. As has been said, it is 
expected that oral composition will have the right of way in the 
lower grades, and that oral recitation in the pupil^s own langtiage of 
assimilated thought from reading will always be an important ex- 
ercise in all grades. But as soon as pupils have acquired considerable 
ability to write, then written expression should follow oral, and 
should be increasingly emphasized from the fifth grade up, the de- 
mands in this form of exprC.ssion being gi‘a<?uate«l and adapted to 
the growing powers of pupils. 

Inquiry into the practices prescril)€al and followed in Wilmington 
showed that there is little attempt at written composition before the 
fourth, ^ade. This is in the main right, with the exception of letter 
Writing in the third grade, provided great em^asis is laid in the 
first three yeSrs on oral language, and freedom, sp6ntaneity, and 
fluency are secured. But such fluency and frecdotm. are not secured 
in Wilmhlgtoh. except by a few teachers. In the fourth grade, 
children are sent to the blackboard to write one or nfiore sentences 
upon some asrigned subject, 6r to ’answer , a que^ion upon some 
subject taken from the work of the da:y, the other memb^s of the 
Criticism and correction follow the writing. In 
the' fifth exereis^ ai^ given. This sort of thin*g uh- 

habit of self-crftirism arid to that extent , is 
good, but’ there is not riear]^ enough writing done to secure ease 
and sMlTih this form of thought eiq)!^ 
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Letter writing is not uudertaken until the fifth grade. The post- 
ponement of this most important form of written composition seems 
a serious defect in the course. This sort of composition is motivated 
rightly, as it tleals witl* matters of intimate, personal concern and 
furnishes the best sort of an exercise in written thought expression. 
More than this, it is of immediate practical use to the boys and girls. 
Not only is letter, writing the one form of composition which every 
intelligent member of society is sure to be called upon to do, but some 
skill in it is needed by many at a comparatively ciarl}* age. It is 
quite nece^aiy’ to the illiterate or the foreign-speaking home that 
letter writing, with some attention to approved form, be tauglit as 
soon as the. child has gained considerable facility in sentence making 
/nd has sufficient conh-ol of the han<l to write legibly, Tl^may be 
begun in the third grade, Avhere children can be taught to write sim- 
ple. letters, the technique at this stage bein^.a matter of observation 
ami imitation. Children from the homes of tlie educated are not 
affected by the same need, but it is very probable that the parents 
of such childi*en induct them into letter writing before tliey reach 
the fifth grade, in spite of the restrictions of the school course This 
the illiterate or foreign parent can not do. When such meager ex- 
ercises in written com|x)5itioh as are here cited are considered^ one 
wonders why from the first grade so much of chihli^n'S energies 
throughout the WilQiington schools is ^ut upon practice in penman- 
ship, the very fii*st exercise of the day being frequently thit. Granted 
that in grades 1 and 2 undirected effort may undo .what the teacher 
has done for correct habit formation in writing, still children in the 
second grade can copy sentences which they have composed and which 
the teacher has written in good form; and third-grade pupils can 
advance a step further and write original sentences, provided that 
preliminary help Ifa.s licen given with spelling and other difficulties 
of a formal sort. The emphasis, however, in gi'ndes 1 and 2^ and also 
in grade outs-ide of letter writing in the latter gi*ade, should be. 
wiTolly upon oral language training. 


LACK or AN APPKALINO SFBJEOT MATTER, 

The cuiTiculum, in both oral and written composition, seems to be 
operated with reference to the distant futnre, which accounts for 
the lack of subject matter that appeals now to children, and^ there- 
fore, affwts present conduct; and it account ali^ for the pokpone- , 
ment of certain expiession ai^s, whiclvmust necessarily in their first , 
attempts.be imperfectly deme, but which cliildren can leSrn to da i 
well only by doing. 

One fine piece of properly, motivated letter writing is Worthy of 
mention as exemplifying the sort of thing that should prevail in all 

'V.' Av'-N'r;/'--' ^ .. ' f 
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the schools. A letter was seen NW^hich was reported io be the result 
of the composite effort of the class, Tt was addressi'd in pn>i)er form 
to the manager of a manufacturing firm in Wilmin^on, and said : 

Our olatts l» stnd.vinj: tiUnn thv mainifaotures of Wlliulnjcton. AVo would like 

to know where the and you u?*o e«»mc fr<»m. Do yon inanufacture 

tinytbiiit; besides ? Tluinkln>: you for nny infornuition you may plve. 

wo nre 

* SiiireiTly yours. 

Pupils of . 


A polite uckiiuwliMlgnient was received, asking that a day be 
named for the visit, when the writer would arrange to be pi*esont 
in iH^reon or ‘‘send a well-informed official of his company,*’ 

This nece.ssitatf*d another letter from the school. They had the 
pleasure of the visit on the day named. 


con POSITION IN THE SEVENTH AND ElOIITH GRADES, 

In* grades 7 and 8 there is more freedom and spontaneity both 
in oral and in written compositio^Wnm in the grades Indow. This 
is partly due to more skillful teaching and partly to tlie ^act that 
pupils have acquired a degree of grammatical correctness which 
makes constant corrections less net*essary. Yet. even in these grades, 
pupils do not attain fluency and freedom, either in orel or in written 
language. The ideal in the minds of the teachers also in these grades 
is to secure grammatical correctness first, whidi leads to excessiA'e 
corrections of errois thijt check fluency and spontaneity; 

The 80 -calleil S(K*iniized recitation, in which the pupils do nearly 
all the talking, is made use of to some extent in grades 5 and C, and 
to a considerable e.xfent in grades 7 and 8. This not only develops 
coimnandi^f language, and constitutes the best training in orar 
language ^uiul in the stdiools, but it also requires more thought on 
the port of the pujiils and u greater masterj’ of the material of the 
lesson. This is a feature of the Wilmington w^hools to l)c highly 
commended and which ought to Ue inudi extendeil. 

Kxce.ssive correction of errore either in oral or in >vritten language 
checks spontaneity, fldency, and freedom, lioth of thought and of 
language. This, as already pointed out, is a conspicuous fault of the 
language teaching in t-He Wilmington schools, (irammatical correct- 
ness on the one hand, and fluency and freedom on the other, can not 
l)e secured by the same kind of exercise. The solution of the difficulty 
; ^ . lies ill having two kinds of language exercises, the one haidng for its 
" ■ chief aim granunatical correctness and the other haAing for its chief, 
but not exclt^A e aim, clearness, fluency, and freedom of thought and 
j expression. In oral language ivork, the former would consist of drill 
in correct pronunciation ; drill in correct forms habitually used 
4 ‘incorrectly by;thc pupil ; drill on correct use of words in his ^vocabu* 
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liiry which he frequently uses incorrertly ; correction of slang expres- 
sions in his \oc4ibuhiry, etc. In written lungiiitge work the exercises 
would consist of dictation of carefullj'uielectcd sentences to teach 
capitalization, punctuation, certain conventional forms (as in letter 
writing), the use of quotation marks, contractions, abbreviations in 
coininon use, certain gramnintical forms like the formation of certain 
plurals and the i>osse.ssivc forms of nouns. These mattch-s of technical 
language work should be taken up. p<»int bj’ point, and first explained 
and then <1 rilled upon bj’ dictating carefully selected sentences until 
(he pui>il not only comprehends them but also forms the habit of 
writii^ them correctly. Such dictation exerci.ses al.so provide valu- 
able drill in si>eHing, more valuable tlian the writing of separate 
words, as the meaning Ikmouvcs ass<H-iated with the words in the 


This may be called technical lniiguage..work, the purimse of which, 
as statetl, is to secure grammatical correctness. 

The second kin<l is composition, whose chief aim is frewlom. flu- 
ency, and clearness in expre.ssion. 'I'hc two exercises should be kept 
separate, either in the same recitation, or Ik* given in separate recita- 
tioiLs. The latter is generally preferable. 

If the technical work is clone well there is u<»t much need for cor- 
rection of ernn-s of graminar in coniiKisition. Children will then 
outgrow’ most of their mistakes in composition without having. them 
corrected, pVovided they aye held up to their best and are given a 
great deal of e.xercise in composition. 

So far as the Wilmingtbn schools are concerned, there is not, nearly 
enough compositiop writing above the fifth grade, and there should 
Iw .somewhat more in the fifth, ^n these upjier grades one composi- 
tion a week, out.««ide of let.ter-written work connected with the recita- 
tions in other studies, is the rule. This was the invariable answer of 
teachers, when (piestioned, in the.se grades. This is not nearly enough 
treining to .secure either grammatical <*orrectness or fluency, and the 
results attained illu.stratc thi.s fact. . 


The following' suggestions may lx* st*rviccable to teachers: 

IVritten composition in these grammar grades shonlil lie a daily • 
exercise. Time should lie found for it. 

The exercise should usually be roasonnWy short. The subjects * , 
should, with occasional exceptions, be taken fromi the regular studies, 
such ns ^grnphy, history, literature, hygiene, and certain parte of ' 
arithmetic, like taXeSj stocks, and bonds. These subjects should be 
assigned after and not before the topics lihve been tauglit in 


process. 


SriMJKKTinXjj Foil TKACIIKHS. 
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The teaching, if good, has interested the pupils in the subject and 
made the content clear. In this way the daily writing of composi- 
tions reenforces the instnictioii of the regular studies, and takes 
partly the place of drill and reviews. 

To secure fluency, older children must l»e limited in time, and not 
be allowed to dawdle. Such compositions should be corrected mainly 
in class, usually within the period within which they are written, 
by hearing them read. They should be criticized in the light of their 
chief aims — clearness, fluency, fullness, interest, etc., and only mihlly 
for errors of grammar, exc^ept such as have l>econic a fixed habit of 
the pupil. 

It is not an uncommon thing to insist e.xce.ssi vdy on neatness, cor- 
rect margin, etc. The manuscripts of newspaper editors and authors 
of books who write what other people want to read are not noted "for 
, the degree of neatness we insist upon in school. There is a reasonable 
degree of neatness that can be sec^ured in school without its interfer- 
ing with fluency of thought and writing. F'lissiness in this respect 
should be avoide<i. 

The language work is oi»e of the weak features of the Wilmington 
schools that needs radical change. It is too stiff and formal in all 
the grades, especially in the first five. The teachers are misled by 
. their very conscientiousness. Tli^y are so anxious to .secure gi*am- 
matical correctness that they correct every mistake the child makes, 
and thus makes spontaneity, fluency, and freedom difSci.lt, and gen- 
erally impossible. 

Good written composition in the up|>er grades is possible only when 
there is thorough training in oral langimge during the early yeiirs. 
The course of study recognizes this fact, and the emphasis is laid on 
oral language in the first four grades; but, as .stated, it is so formal 
that it largely defeats its own end. This is evident at once to the 
observer, and it is illustrated by the fact that simple matters of 
punctuation, which ought to he mastered early, are emphasized in 
the course for the seventh grade. 

ORAM^fAR. 


Practical grammar is taught in all the grades; that is, children are 
•drilled in the correct grammatical forms which they need ; but tech- 
nicaKgrammar, the teaching of the parts of speech, is begun in the 
^ sixth grade. In the (^ schools of the country technical grammar, 
even of ;the elementary sort, is not begun until the seventh. It is 
recommended that it be confined in. Wilmington to the seventh and 
eighth^ and that composition take its place in the mxtht It is further 
recommended that in the seventh and eightl^ only such phases of 
J^anunar as will actually aid the children in karning to 

i ^ ■ ■ . 
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S|K-ak un<l write e..rrcctly, ami that ihe rest be rele;rate<l to the hich - 
school. ** 

The new eour.se of sin.ly. wliieh Ls a goo.1 one, eliminates nmst of 
the teehnieal parts whi(^h ai-e of use only as a basis for the study of 
foreign languages in the high .school, and sliould oons«|uently be 
taught in the high school. 8ueh topics us the subjunctive moo<l with 
Its tenses, and coniple.v and compound sentences, with their coordi- 
nate and subordinate clauses aw Iteyoml the gra.sj) of most children 
of the elementary schools, ami arc of practical use only in tlie teacit- 
ing of the subjunctive mood an«l sequence of tenses in foreign lau- 
guagws. The course of study eliminates the subjunctive mootl. but. 
retains coini>le.\ and compouml septemes. the discussion of which 
occupies a largo place in grades T and 8. This, as stated, Itud better 
bt‘ relepUefI to the si hool. The simple sentence, its subje<*t and 
predicate and theif modifiers, has practical value and is easy to 
comprehend. There should be thorougli drill on these, Th* full 
conjugation of the yerh is properly left for the High school. Drill 
nn the jirincipal parts of verbs in common use is emphasized, is 
.skillfully done and practically applied. 
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1 lie teaching of technical grammar throughout the grades is good, 
some of it e.\ti‘ptionally so. 

The lc.s.sons ohsi'rved. both in the si.xth grade and in the seventh 
and eighth, showed .skill and ability in Inaking technical grammar 
fu^nction in childreivs language. In the grades below the seventh,' 
effei tivc use is made of language games to fi.x the correct forms of 
6|M*ech. This device is worked out it) a valuable little liook which 
teachers have on their desks. Mmh of this work observed was ad- 
mirably done with the wal game spirit. 


IN'TKRrRKTIVK I,.\>ror.\«E WORK.., 

Little recognition of this fom of hin)'uagc need was observed. 
The studies especially rontrihiiting to vocabulary growth are litera- 
tiiro and sjielling. It Ls only when teachei-s clearly recognize this 
kind nf language work that it is given due attention. Much of the 
^•oik done in spelling is only justified by the contribution it may 
nuike to a child’s power of e.xpressing and interproting, and this 
qffect does not come from the mere s{>clling bf word lists, but by 
discufflion of meiihing and by full and varied and continued Rpplicar 
tion of the wonls studied.* One spelling exercise obsen’ed BA«»ma '' 
(•specially deserving of mention, as it not only was effective in its 
method for mastery of fpirn, but also was an exercise in vocabulary 
growth. - . 
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The. word ‘‘perilous" was written on the board by. the teacher. 
Ptipils wei*c required to formulate senU^nces containing this woixl, 
the acceptable sentence being one that clearly showed that the pupil 
undei^ood the word, ‘‘It was a i>erilous trip*' was lejecUMl. 
“ Going acix^* the Snbam Desert is a i)erilous trip ” was accepted. 
“Ridicule' was another wonl, ‘‘Do not ritlicule tx^ople’’ was re- 
jected: “ A\ hen C oluinbus walked the .stj*eets the bovs woiild ridicule 
him ■’ was accepted. 

After each Wf»rd had been used in a variety of siudences it was 
erased, then pronounced and siKdle*rby the pupil with careful attcn- 
. tion to syllabication, and written with otbei's in a ndninn for further 
refen*iu-e and lariew. 


'• <n\c*i.r.<h»xs. 

* ] f 

•fudged l»y nuMlcrii standards, the language tcarhifig in the eleiucu- 
. tjiry I'rmjos fails in the foUo^vin{' ri*s|)eots; 

l. Tiic thoii^rht material for e.\pression is not suftiriently drawn 
from the fiehl of exiKjrienco. thus ivally o.\errisin;r tlioiifrht pbwers 
in sliujnn;; expression: nnij in the ease of written composition it is 
not sufficiently taken from the rejinlar stinlieg. Tlie- op|v>rtnnities 
to make scIkhi] u part of life are not sufficiently ti>e(l. 

. — • The methods einployetl for |;aininp correctness of form aix* not 

conducive to that fieedoin of expression which should Ik* the fii>t 
aim in lanjiuaftc tenrhinp. Tlipre must la* si»ontnneity and fluency 
first ami cormtness nftenvnnls. This is the natural way of Icarn- 
inp a lanpiinpo. 

3. Formal to<-hninil pruinniar should not U- U*piin until tile 
seventh year of sclipol. Comi)osi.tion should l»c .sid)Ktitiited for it in 
pradc C, 'where it is iiow Iwptin. • 

4. The course is (wi uniform to meet the nwds of a varied jskmuI 
situation. In spite of the fact that a Inrpo pro{>ortion of the childn.*n 
of some schools hoar only a forei/pn lanpuape in the honies^ while few 
in others hear anythinp but Enplish. all are expccted'to spend ap- 
proximately the same time in the study of Enplish There should 
be adjustment to different conditions. 

5. There is not nearly enonph composition writinp from the fifth 
prade.to the eiphth, inclusive. Only onb com|aisition^]>er week is 
the enstom. 

6. Daily short oomjmsitions. on subjects taken mainly from the 
regular studies, after they have been taught, rather than lonp formal 

- ooinpbsitions once a week, lar^Iy on siibjccts not taken from thei^ 

; regular studies, is a desirable change. Occasionally, for special 
'purposes, long compositions are desirable. * 

7. Two lines of'languaj^ work, kept quite .separate 'and distinct, 
qne, consisting of dictation of sentences to teach capitalization, 
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punctuation, etc., and the otlier of coii|p(»sition, whose chief aim 
•should l)c to develop cleornes;, fluenev, and fiwlom in writinf;, are 
recommended. 

«. In fjrammur it is i-ecommended that the teaching of complex 
ainl <*oin|K>und sentences Ite relegated to the high school. 

2. NATURE STUDY. 


This subject was intro<lnced int.. the s< hools of Wilmington only 
at the loginning of the current school year in^SepternWr. The 
teadicis liad ha<l only ujittle over a niontli Iwfore this survey was 
made to organiw the w«wk. and tlie teaching was therefore, not un- 
iinturally. crude in inethod and rather indefinite ia aim. The chief 
defect in the te.iching observed was tlie fact that many teacdiers did 
not milize that information concerning plant and animal life, con- 
voyed to children by means of' oral instrnetion «»r^readingj is not 

natnri' study’, but that the chihlren should actually' ohserye nature 

its phenoiuena and processes. In short, nature study is nature 
studie<l, iiQt secondhand infocmation almut it. 

Many of tlie lessons observed indicated that the children tried to 
iwall what they ha«l lK*on told rather than what (hey had observed. 
But there.wei-e also, many e.xeeptions, where the teaehei-s had speci- 
mens and the children got their knowledge of facts by direct obser- 
vation. All (he teachers are hampered by (he fact that the study 
KS s<i new ill tlic schmds that theiv* has Iwn too little time to pro- 
vide the necessary nature material for study by direct observation. 

However, the rolK>etibn of nature material has liegnn, and in some ‘ 
scho<d.s very Coin inendahle exliihit.>^ were seen, comment upon which 
never failed to elicit evidences of the keenest interest on the part of 
the pu])ils. IITiile the collection of this material is one of the best 
means to tlie stimulation of intere.st in natural phenomena, still 
there is anotlier side to this matter to which attention of adihinis- 
tn»tors neeils to he called. It has long lieen the custom in high 
schools to supply needed material for science work: the elementary 
schools are deserving of the same help. While the kxenrsion plan 
should 1 k‘ erteonrnged, the supplying'of projier material for the car- 
rying out of (he oonrse should not lie lofMo the uncertain efforts 
of children or lie entirely e.vjieeted of the teachers..as is now the ease. 


OHSKIIVATIOXS OX TKACHIXO. 


^ \ 


The following observations on the actual teaching may he helpful 
to the teachers and suiwrvisor in organizing effectively this nayr 
line o,f work, and in eliminating defects pf method as well as in claii- 
fying.the aim in their own thinking; The teachers had been given 
an outline |o follow but had had either one meeting or none at 'all 
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with the 8U|>eivisur. Iii cuiisetjuencc, tiiey were unfarniiiar with 
both subject uiatter aiul the iiifi^hoiU to be employed. The subjechi 
talieii up were leaves, tnilkwi^^l pods^ and the parts of the ilower; 
»thc cricket, cRterpiliur^ and the fn>g and toad. Little was done in 
the lii-st ^rule, the names and colors of two or iUrve flowers only 
bein^ exi.H‘cted, aironlin;; to one teacher. Two of the excrcisi's 
dbst*rved were on leaves.’ In each case the teacher had spe(!iinens 
of the leaves— dilFe rent kinds of maple in (he one casi\ and a maple, 
oaic, uiul jH)pIar in the other: l)ut the chiKlix'n had lume, and the 
study of these was therefore su|Ku*th'inl. Tlie children were ur*je<l 
to observe the leave.s on the .trees on their way Innne, however, and 
^ to brin;:: leaves of different kinds to .scho»>l. In order to connect it 
wdth tfieir Janmiu^ work they were taught a poem :d»out leaves, 
Susan ("oolid^es “ Il<)w the leaves Came Down.’' ^ 

In the lesson on the inilkw’ei'd pod alst> the teacher had a si>e<^ime.n 
but the children ha«l none. In eonsofiuence. the facts that should 
have lxH?n worked ou( from the'children's observation — the slm|>e of 
the pod, the arrangement of the si^.eds in it, the flying apparatus 
which the .seeds have and its piir|>osi‘ — wcie not dcveh»po<l, and the 
teacher resorted to telling the children what they should have learned 
throu;:;h her direction of their observation. The fact that (cuchin^ 
•by tins niothml was now to nearly all the toa<*hcrs was quite appar- 
ent, When in the course of an.e.xerrise a point was touched upon 
that the children did not alreatly know, the tenchcr did not w’ork it 
out from observation then and jtiiere, as she should have dt>ne, l)ut 
either told them alx>ut it or dropped the matter, saying, “ I^et us 
rec^all some of the other thinj^s we have learned/’ 

The lesson on the parts of a flower Was poor because neither chil- 
dren nor teacher had any kind of a flower to examine. The teaclicr 
ha4l drawm a flower on the Imard shcjwin^ tlie facts, and the cxcrci.se 
was little more. than a memory drill witliout any obs4*rvution of the 
facts in question. 

In. the lessons on the grasshopper and cricket, the caterpillar and 
butterfly, and the frog and toad, tlie teachers weiV 5 clearly on un- 
familiar ground, both as to knowledge of the sulqect ami of method, 
and the exercises were <piite |>oor. The nature-study outline siig- 
gesteil the making of cricket “cages.” These had Uhmi made in many 
roohis^ and the children had bt*ought crickets and cate.rpillai*s and 
put them in the cagesi for observation. According to the outliim, the 
children were to watch the crickets eat, hear the mule sing, and note 
r' ! bow the sound is made, /f’heae are facts of interest, but they have no 
value as nature study unless the children really' observe them; and 
to have even a sihall proportion of the 40 or mora children in a room 
: observe all of these things from one cricket cage would be clearly 
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iRil^ible. Such a topi«> could not be carried out succeiisfully imiUr 
ordinary schoolroom conditions, especially with youiift children, and ' 
tl>c knowlwlKe gaineil in ml of a kind tliat young diihlron feel* any 
need of. The selwtioin>f subject matter, therefore, was made irre* 
sjK*ctive of scluMil c«>iiilitioii.s. or of young cliildreii's needs and inters 
ests, on the part of the siiiHi visor. In view of the lack of preparation 
on the pa"t of the U'acheis for any of this kind, it was an 

error to select topics which piesented such difficulties. Having Tiad 
IK» such work liefore, many teachers' iiecileti suggestions us to how 
to carry on an ul>scrval ion exercise when all the Vhildren had the 
material before tliein. Wdrk that re<|uires continued olisen ation over 
a coiisulerable periiHl of time m|uires a different handling, and teach- 
er.- hhould not have such work thrust upon them without conference 
and suggestion. Ihider the circuiustances they could only resort to 
telling tiro children the facts that they should have gained fromjcare- 
fully (lireotod observation. 

■ The same critici.sin applj^ to the wojh with the, caterpillar and 
bntterlly and that on Uie frog and toad. Each of tlies(\ affords 
opportunity for study in itself, but if the children are to get a real 
kiiowlo<Igi^ of them the ob.-er^'alion of each mast Ins esmtinued until 
the ft-ansforiuatioii from one fonu to the other has taken place. To 
«lo this rispiires a degree of knowledge and judgment (hat the aver- 
age teacher can not be e.\i)ei te«l to possess without lielp and dir^ion. 

Hie simpler forms of obserfatitm tlie tcachera have carrie<l out 
<|uile well. An e.\ercise on the caterpillar in a 2H grade showed that 
the classroom work had stimulated the children to observe them out 
of school. The children rc|Mirtcd different kiinis tliat they had seen, 
un<l what they liud seen them doing. The interest, this awakened 
would form an excellent basis for the study of their transformation. 

Another exercise, scheduled as an o|>ening talk in-tead of a nature 
stiiily le.s.son. might also have served as a good Imsis for later con- 
tinued observation hud the teacher known how to handle it. She 
had brought a package of something that the cliildren examined and 
pronounced to be onions. Instead, they were bulbs to be planted, 
so that the^room might have plants in its windows, the chiidm 
were ready to.teU many things about them, but the teacher missed 
her o]>j)brtunity by telling herself all that would happen when they 

were planted. The continued obrervation of the growing bulb until 

it blossomed would have given the children a knowledge of the 
development of plant life, Such work would- have been of value, 
and interest to the children in the first and secmid grades par- 
ticularly. . 

The frog and toad, too, could fiirnisli an excellent opportunity 
for observation work in themselves.. Something of that kii\d hsd^l 
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apparently been attempted in some classes, but the lesson observed 
in a 5B class gave Jit tie hint of what had really been done. It began. 
. with a rambling review of cei-tain jx)ints alxuit the frog and toad, 
one being that their folpr was not always the same. The question 
as to what determines this was answered by the children that it was 
♦ “where they lived:” The question whether “there was any good- 
in this” was then asked, and the children had at least a vague idea 
that it was a means of protection. As in several other cases, the 
topic was brought to an abrupt close, and the children were asked to 
recite a poem that they had learned about the stages in the life of the 
caterpillar, for which they could hardly have had the observational 
basis. 


A lesson in a 4B gjjjde showed similar weaknesses. The children 
had evidently made some study of caterpillars, and were asked what 
they aw. answer was that they arc insects. The teacher then 
asked how they compared with -other things that had been studied. 
The answer to this was that a caterpillar is to a butteifly what a 
tad)K>le is to a frog.' For this broad generalization which was told 
them the children could not have had an adcfiuatc- basis of observa- 
tion. In order to bring out the iden of development the ‘teacher 
then asked a child what he was called when he was very small. TJie 
answer to this was “a babJ^” She then said that a caterpillar was a 
baby butterfly. To bring out the idea that the caterpillars need a 
means of ]>rotection, she asked Vhy the children woujd not want to 
eat them. This brought out the idea that a hnirj' covering, such as 
some caterpillni*s have, is a protection against birds. This was evi^ 
dratly an effort to form n generalization from the knowledge which 
. the children had gained, but it is doubtful whetl\gr the generaliza- 
tion was based upon oliserved facts. If not, it had little, if any, 
value. 

These pjlimpses of the work lieing attempted under the heading of 
nature study show that much remains to l>e done before the subject, 
will serve the purposes for which it is given a place in the. school 
system. These purposes may be variously conceived, but giving, 
children an insight into the fundamental facts of nature by means 
of their own observation must l>e recognized as one of the important 
ones. That it must be adapted to the stage of development and 
degree of comprehension of the children in the different grades 
would seeiii to lie self evident. That it must include excursions to 
;V itear-by gardens, mnrk^s,^ and parks, so that children may gain an 
|:Sd(ea; bf th^^^ the changing seasons would i^in equally 

evident. If these purpom arc to be realized in Wilmington, how- 


fever, the Wbrk will heed to he materially stivn^hened. Nature 
study is needed in most schools to show children that kiiowleitlge can 
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be gained at first hand and that the kiiowiedgc coiitoincd in. books 
is second hand only. The s< hools .if Wilmington, need it paiticu- 
lurly, to offset the o\ ei-eiiiphasis upon the tin-ee R’s and formal 
instruction. 

TIIK C'Oril.si; IX sTi;i>Y. 

I he outline, or course of study, is, siwakin^r generally, a "ood one, 
and, when actually worked out in the schools oujrlit to iwoduce fairly 
satisfactoiy results. 

.Vs to topics, only such should be selecte.1 as childieu have actually 
an opiKutimity to observe, and these arc not always the same for 
.schools locate.! in diffenuit cities, or ?ven in different sections of the 
same . ity. Hence a c.»ui-se that is suited t.» one city cau not safely 
Ikj slavishly rej)ro.luced in another. Some fieclom in the seiction 
.if objects t.i be .studied must be allowed teachers. 

•V littli* more emphasis on the stu.ly .if jwts in the lowest grades; 
and, in the up|ier gra.Ies, on insects injurious t6 plants, the relation 
of hild.s to inscct§, luid of cats to birds, would improve the coiii*se. 

I he f.Mi.1 plants may profitably be given a larger place in the ciur^, 
an.l their stu.ly coonlinated with the touching of “products*' and 
‘'commerce” in geography. ^ 

The w.irk of the seventh and eighth gra.Ies should include general 
srwnty. Bef.ire .hildren leave the eighth gra.Ie they should be 
familiar with the explanation of the c.nnin.m jiheiiuincnu of nature 
w-h.ise explnnution i-ests largely .in physics, mechanics, or chemistry. 
The «iui-se is confinetl almost exclusively t.i plants and animals. 
The clenwnts of meteorology can easily be taught and can profitably 
he eoor.linate.I with geography, 

As to method, oUservation must he made the basis. This point 
can not be emphasiwd too much. Secondhand information by oral 
instritctiun or reading can be properly given on u t.iplc after the 
pupils have studicl it liy observation, and suv.li sccoiulhand infor- 
mati«in must never lio given when the facts cun%ie observed. 

In brief, what is needed to w.wk out this ciui-sc in the scIukiIs is 
effective supervision by the siiccinl suiicrvisor in charge. This must 
he .bine liy Holding frequent gra.Ie meetings— at least one or two' 
a wwk— and teaching the teachers, giving them matter and espe- 
.rially meth.id. . This must lie followed by diligent vi.siting of schools, " 
- .ifteii teaching the Ics^n for teachers, and observing their teaching! 
Uhat is reipiired is intelligent, sympathetic, stimulat ing , and sug-; 
gestjve, not pi'cscriptive, supervision. The teachers are intei-ested, ’ 
loyal, and ready to coo^ierato. ^ 

The boar.1 must IHierally equip the schools with the material and 
apparatus needed. Such equipmcht need not cost a large sum, but 
^ teacbers should not be expected to supply it at their own expense. 
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* 3. ARITHMETIC 


The course in arithmetic, while it has some features that are 
highly, commendable, is rigidly logical in its arrangement, and pre- 
scriptive in its method of execution. Some of the results reached 
are those for which elementary arithmetic is studied, accuracy and. 
facility in the fundamental operations with integA*s, fractions, and 
decimals; hut the teaching quite generally falls short of possibilities 
for thought development. A very commendable feature of the course 
is that it is not encumbered with useless and obsolete topics, but 
is reduced to the essentials according to modem standards. 

The course may be briefly summarized as follows :'3B, addition 
and subtraction; 3 A, multiplication (with multiplier of one or two 
figures) and short division ; 4l5, addition and subtraction of larger 
numbers; 4A, multiplication with larger multi])liers. and long di- 
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vision; 5B, addition and subtraction of common fractions; 5A, 
multiplication and division of fractions; 6B^ decimals, all operations; 
6A, common fractions reviewed, bills and receipts, and denominate 
numbers; grade 7B, denominate numbei*s and practical measure* 
ments: 7A, percentage and its application; 8B, interest, taxes, in- 
surance, stocks and bonds and bank discount; 8A, mensuration, roots. 
• Although inquiry brought the response that “arithmetic did not 
seriously begin until the 3B grade,” exercises in numbers w’ere ob- 
served in'lB, lA, 2B, and 2 A grades, which were remarkably like 
regular arithmetic. * . ' 

A later examination of the written course showed that consid- 
erable advancement in the acquisition of arithmetical facts was ex- 
pected by the end of the second year, such as addition of cohiinns 
of one-place, two-place,, and three-place numbers, the sums of 
columns being limited to 50, and of the addends t i 1,0(K); subtraction 
of three-place numbers not involving reduction; “multiplication 
within the multiplication combinations learned and no carrying re- 
quired;” division within the tables learned, and without reduction 
of carrying. 

What was m^ant by the response cited was undoubtedly that the 
! drill work was not so regularly and vigorously carried on in the 
first two grades as later, and that written arithmetic was not done; 
but with such a definite limit as that given, there is great danger that, 
even with the game idea in successful operation, the energies of chilr 
dren will be drawn from activities far more profitable for them at 
this irtage of their development. 

^ ' ^ feel an intere^ in numbers about the same time that 
: they fwl an interest in reading; they can master the number fivcts 
kt 6 years or even younger, and ai this age have some reasoning 




l^wera This, however,. iS: not conclusive evidence that it is the 
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time for r>i}rulnr number worK. It is believed that, aside from count- 
in',' and countiiiR pimos to fix numlier swiuence, and otlier number 
games through which some of the facts of number may be inci- 
dentally acc|uii‘ed, the time of cliildren in the first grade may far more 
wisely be spent on language and reading, handwork, and on read- 
ing to them the best children s literature and telling them classic 
stories. 


A IH class, but a few weeks in school, was found being drilled not 
in number with things to count, but with cards upon which sums in 
figures, as ‘*2 j)lus il,'’ were indicated. This may have l>een a mis- 
taken notion of an inexi>erienced teacber; more generally the num- 
ber game was found in opeiation. But tliere is a difference in the 
value and adaptation of the nutnber of games which teadiei-s do not 
seem to realize. Ihis statement is illustrateil by the following de- 
scriptions of two games seem in two I A grades. 


NI-MBKH (iAMKS IN KIKST oKAOi:, 

In the first, the teacher distributed am«»ng the children cards, each 
. child having a handful. In turn each i-ose and told his story thus: 
“ One postman left me 4 postal carfls, and another postman left me 
5 postal cards. I have 0 postal cards.’' 

In the secon<], the teacher placed upon the chalk rack a number of 
carefully prepared and coloi-ed pasteboard forms of fish, each bear- 
ing oh it a lal)el in figures, like “ :S plus 2 ” or “ 4 plus 3.” Children 
in succession went fishigg. If able to give correctly the number fact 
carried by his fish, he was allowed to keep it. After the game was 
done the children counted tFieir catch. 

It must be evident that the former was far the better game from 
the standpoint of thinking: it provided for some exercise of initi- 
ative, and it furnished a real experience with numl)cr, while the 
latter simply “sugar coated the pill” of memorizing the abstract 
number facts, not represented by objects but expressed in figures. 

Strict adherent to prescribed forms of expression, ol^rred 
throughout the elementary grades, began in the first grade. For ex- 
ample; In a lA grailc, a child with counters in hand said, “ I have 6 
sticks in one hand, and 4 sticks in another; altogether I have 10 
sticks.” He was obliged to repeat, leaving out “ altogether.” Al- 
though the use of this word was the best possible evidence that he 
had the' idea of aggregation,, and had f«mnd the best word for exr 
pressing this idea, he was pblige<l to follow the ])rescrilied form, •' 

In tne second grades the work pna^eded on the basis of what had 
been acquired in the first grade; and although the play motive “was 
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Still used, automatic memory results were the dominant aim, and 
little provision was made for use of number judgment or initiative. 

The work in these grades w'as not chiefly devoted to addition and 
subtraction, ns is customary in second-grade courses, but included 
multiplication and division. 

No use of objects to develop these number concepts was observed. 
There is some of it, according to the course of study, but not nearly 
enough of it.' Multiplication was con-ectly. shown to be n short 
way of flmling the sum* of like numbers. Drills in division througli 
some g;ime . or blackboard device were seen, but “ 9-^S,” of 

10-^2,” whether they appear on an intei'esting ladder to tie 
(limbed, or on apples to be picked, are abstract technical expressions, 
whose meaning can l)e taught only by exiierience with things. • 

The interesting association with the device may have helped 
memory, but it did not help the understanding of the number rela- 
tion expressed by the form. 

Tlie nagging of children was fiequently observed. A card was 
“ flashed.’* or expression written on board, and the child called uinin. 
When the reply was not immediate, instead nf4eaching him, telling 
him, or passing it to another, he was told to “think quick,” to 
“ hurry nj),” or told that he was “ slow,” that he “ mu.st «lo better 
than tlmt.” Such indis<;riminatc treatment 'puts a strain u|)on chil- 
dren,' creates mental <-onfusion, and inhibits the very mental opera- 
tion it aims to help. . 




Above the second grade, where real arithmetic is said to begin, 
the plan for conducting recitations was observed to be quite uniform. 
The teacher writes upon the board certain problems involving the 
operations being emphasized ; also examples in abstract arithmetic 
for practice. ^ 

In problem solution a very commendable custom was observed; 
namely, 'that of always having the pupil, before attempting a solu- 
tion, state clearly what the problem tells him and what it naka bim, 
This undoubtedly trains to careful reading and interpretation and 
is conducive to the formation of habits of organized thinking in the 
sedntion of problems. It also lessens liability to guessing and figure • 
juggling. The logical solution follows, and after that the written 
statement and solution for the finding of the numerical result. The 
. solution, hop'ever, was characterized by extieme and nepdiess formal- 
ity, in contrast with the orderly procedure just mentioned. 

Tlie following is a verbatim report of a 4B ejcercise observed. 
While it is, on account of the nature of the problem, h somewhat 
cxti'emc case, it is. typical of a general r^uirement, frequently 
p^t^rA’ed.. ■ 


. .y-nv 
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Pr^Iem: «A fanner raise«l 4^69 bushels of oats, 7,476 bushels of 
rj’c, 7,968 bushels of corn, and 8,4.30 bushels of wheat. How many 
bushels of grain does he raise?” 

* problem tells that a farmer raises (four items repeated). 

1 he problem asks us how many bushels of grain he raised.” 

‘^’ohitiou: “Since a farmer raised” (four items roi^eated) ' 

lie raises in all the sum of” (four items repeated), “which is ao 
much.” 

In this particular school the idea of the socialized recitation had 
loilged. and the child reciting tumeil, after her recitation to the class, 
ami said, “Has any one any criticism?” A lx>y arose and replied, 
‘Mabel, I think you made a mistake; you put a ‘then’ in, which 
, was not ncedetl.” The teacher approved of this criticism and di- 
rected Mabel to give the solution again, which she did, repeating 
twice fully liet ween “since” and “so much” the four items, bill 
properly leaving out the offensive “ then.” 

This w’cighing down, this obstruction of real thought expression 
by attention to detiils of pronunciation and to uniformity of 
sontenire constriiction, is the common school exjierience of those. chil- 
dren, who naturally come to think that this, is arithmetic, the 
only evidence of really accurate and logical thinking is truthful- 
ness of expi-e-ssion, not memorized form, but in the cliild’s own 
language ; and it is to lie exiiected that the shaping of this expression 
into precision is a slow process, but it pays in the end accomplished, 
namely, independence in thinking. - 

. - No TEXTS IN nR.\|>ES. 

.Another serious defect, this. time not a matter of method an<i not 
chargeable to teachers or administration, but to the school boaril, 
is the fart that there are no arithmetics in the hands of the children 
in the foiirth, fifth, and sixth grades. All the problems and all. the 
exercises for abstract work mu.st be written on the blackboard by the 
teachers. This not only requires a great amount of unnccessaiy work 
for the teachere but deprives the pupils of the variety and the amount 
«>f new and stimulating problems and practice material needed for 
the development of arithmetical thinking and skill in computation. 
This is a condition that is absolutely inexciisable and should be cor- 
rected |it once. ' 

The lack of this important teaching tool is due to inadequate . 
funds. ■ The school board can’t afford it” was the reason given by 
teachers. This places the responsibility also on the city council and ' 
the taxpayers. This denying the workman the necessaiy tools is a 
kind of. “economy” which-in business would soon make a rich man 
p«)r.: ;. ■ ■ ■ , . "v : 
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A commendable amelioration of this impoverished condition was 
observed. Teachers of the third and fourth grades are supplied with 
desk copies of a bright, new, good mental arithmetic, frmii which 
they read to’ children, greatly to* the delight of the latter, problems 
relating to home and school and shopping. Tins, however, is no 
substitute for a textbook in the hands of each pupil. 

The lack, of problem material in upi>er elementary grades might 
be made up by more original problem work. This is a common prac- 
tice, even in good schools, where children ai*e supplied with text- 
books, and under the circumstances found in Wilmington is evtai 
more necessary, if children are to be taught to apply in practical 
ways what they are taught, if information is to i)e tronsformed into 
, real knowledge, and the purpose of all this work l>exx)me an actu- 
ating motive — that is, if children arc to In? given a vision of the re- 
lation of arithmetic to life. 


OnJECTIVE W(»tfK IN FRACTIONS. 


In the work with fractions the practice varies, of course, with the 
* conception of the teacher as to what teaching really is and her will- 
ingness to devise objective means of presentation and her skill in 
handling this material. The use of some objective means of teach- 
ing the idea of the fraction, although inade(|iiate, waS very genendly 
observed. One exercise of especial merit was setm. The teacher had 
prepaid apparatus consisting of pasteboaH circles, variously colored 
and cut; and with children grouped intimately and naturally almut 
the table at which she sat they wei*e led to discover truth for thtuu- 
selves; the}" w-ere handling real fractions, and the eagerness with 
which they availed themselves of their turn was evidence of the sense 
hunger felt. Written expression on the l^rd followed each <lis- 
covery. The iinproper fraction and the ini.xed number were skill- 
fully developed, expressefi. and finally defined in the childi*en’s own 
words. ^ 

From grade 3 tfi grade G, inclusive, the course follows too closely 
the two textbook.s prescribed us a guide. These books are not (piite 
up to date as to method. They encourage too early ami to^^;^,in^ch 
abstract w^rk, the use of too large numl)ers in the early yeai%^ 'and 
demand too little reasoning. In consequence 'much of the work of 
the first five years is too id)strnct and mechanical. 


UEVKUiP NUMBER aiNCF.PTH FROM THE CX»NCRETK. 

Not enough is done to develop the arabie notation so far as place 
value of figures is ooneemed. In a class of 39, in grade 8 A, the fol- 
lowing simple test was made: The visitor wrote the niiml)ere 19 
the blackboard and asked the children what they were; 
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all answered “ nineteen " and •‘ twenty-seven." Tiien he asked them ’ 
if the 19 were apples, which they would rather have, as many as 
this figure means (pointing- to tlie units) or as many as this (pointing 
to tlie tens) ineiiiis? Then, in like numner, lie asked them if the 
27 were iieaclies, whieJi would they rather have, iminting to the units . 
iind then to the tens. He asked them to write their clioices on a ^ 
slip of papier and hand it to him. All of tlie 39 hut 1 preferred the 

and the <. This was in grade 3A, wherein some children had 
hcen adliing and subtracting nunihers of thiee iligits the year before. 
Tlie same test was given in the same way also to a class of grade 5A, 
and every |)tii)il <-ho.se the 9 and the 7.- The value of place must he’ 
developed by more efl’ective device^ than talking about units and 
tens or by nmueriidon/' 

Evory new number relation' or new thouj^ht process to be intel- 
ligible to children must be develo|)cd; from the concrete. Much more 
concrete work than is found in the Wilmington schools is desirable. 
This applies to the teaching o-f fractions and whole numbers. Tn 
fr.actions the use of objective iliustration in teaching the conception 
of a fraction is universal in the schools of Wilmington; in teaching 
the processes of addition and subti-action it is limited; in teaching 
the processes of multiplication and division no use at all is made of 
objective work, as shown by tests made by the observer. Pupils in 
oA that were tested were all imahlo to illustrate concretely the addi- 
tion of one-third and one-fourth; many wuld not illustrate the addi- 
tioa of oiie-third and oue-tbini. 

In ^rl•ade GB a number of pupils tested could not illustrate six 
divided by two; none could illustrate four <livided by one-half; 25 
per cent were unable to illustrate seven times five. Grade 6A did 
veiT little better. In jnrrade 4B 10 per cent could not illustrate seven 
times six. In ^rade 4A 40 per cent could not illustrate five times 
se\en and three times five concretely. In de<*imals no concrete illus- 
trations of thou<rlit processes were observed in any of the school's. 

Such absence of concrete de^elopInent of thought processes, and 
the consequent formal drill on tlie abstract, leads to a lack of ability 
to reason in arithmetic which shows itself from the early grades to 
the eighth. With some processes childmi in the seventh grade liad 
as much difficulty as children of the fifth may reasonably be expected 
to have. 

UPPER ORAUE TEACHING lAlSH MKCHANICAU 

. The teacliing in grades 7 an(J 8 is distinctly less mechanical tfo^ 
that in the lower grades, and much good teaching was witnessed- 
The ap[)lications of arithmetic to business, to investments, taxes, 
eh*,, were well developed. The en^hasis was properly laid on the^ ; 1 
^ nature of the business transaction and not whpUy on calculation, i j 
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SlU’h 11 subject as tuxes is more proiierly treat^l ns a topic in civics 
than ns a topic in arithmetic. The Wilmin^rton schools so treat it 
anti place the emphasis mTordin^ly. Stocks and bonds is the only 
topic in the elementary school curriculum that furnishes an oppor- 
tunity to tench chihlivn how to tell the diifei'ence between safe in- 
vestments and swindhs, Sucli information is a better protection 
than blue-sky laws^ It has been successfully given to children of 
grades H in other cities, and the topic is*quite well taught in the 
Wilmington schools. Teaching thrift in the schools, as wo do, is of 
little value unless we also teacli young ]>eopl6 how to invest their 
savings. ^ 

The course of study, too, for grades 7 and 8 is distinctly better 
than the coiii'se for tlie lower grades. It makes very helpful sug- 
gestions: and it contains a list of obsolete topics to lx* oinitUMl, which 
is an im})brtant feature. As they are still found in textbooks, teach- 
ers will waste time upon them if they are not specifically requested 
to omi^hem. 

Iti:C<»MMr.NI)ATIOXS. 


1. The elimination of all formal number work from grade lA 
and IB: the intixxluction of more games i*equiring counting; the as- 
sociation through objects of nuinl»ev, n^une, and symbol; and the 
writing of numbers in sequence; moit! measuring and making with 
pai>er, cardboard, and stick-laying, dll consciously ami thoughtfully 
directed by the teaclier toward the development of the mode of judg- 
ment we call mimU*ring. leaving the memorizing of facts to the 
incidental poking up of such as may lx* discovered through these 
exix*rietu*os. Xnmbor work in this grade should l>e wholly incidental 
and should not l>e made a basis for promotion. 

2. The emphasis in the second grade of a<ldition and subtraction. 


leaving the acquisition of facts in the ratio oiierntipns to such as de- 
velop in work with objects; that is. the child who knows that 3 and 3 
ai*e 6, can be taught the other expivssion for it. 2 times 3, and see 
that there are “two 3's in C,” which is the division jx)int of view of 
fhe same objective fact. Al>stra<"t drills in multiplication and di- 
vision. however, should l>e jxistimned until later. Xuinber work in 
this grade also should not form a basis, for promotion. 

3. The i>ermitting of freer and nion? individual expression, the 
“cycle of thought*’ still I>eing (a) the object of thought (a prob- 
lem real or imagined) ; (&) the direction of the thought to fit the 
bbject; (c) the direction of expressioii'to fit the thought; that is, 
expression that is true> but not necessarily of prescribed forin. 

4. The earlier introduction of measurements, with the actual meas- 
ures in general use, will afford a greater variety of practical appli- 
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colons, now Inrpcly confinc^I to dcHlin«| with money. Thei-e is no 
rc:ison wliy small cliiWren shouM not he divert experience with 
inchos. feet, and yards, with pints and (piarts, with tel 1 in time, and 
with pounds and ounces by their actual use in ineasurinfj and in 
solvin;: prohloins. Such use will put motive into computation, help 
(he acf(uisition of tlio miinher facts:^ and broaden the conception of 
inimlKM* Helntions. 

r>. More varied and more alumdant application in upper ele- 
mentary ^rad<\<. for whi<*li textbooks in the hands of chihlren are 
needed. 


0. The inn-petual encouragement of and insistence upon the use 
t)f oral arithmetic where accurate computation <loes not require the 
use of- the written record of the steps. 

7. A more vital connect i(»n tof arithmetic with life throU|rh the 
use of original problems bron*rht in by pupils, and through illus- 
trations and dememstrations of the uses of arithmetic in their homes' 
in the store, in the factory, ami elsewhere in life. 

N. There is neeil of the reco^ition of the differences between 
children in their ability to reach the same spee«l limit in computation, 
ami in their ability to see relations. There is, therefore, constant 
need that prineijials especially, because tliey km>w individual children, 
sliall carefully pn»tect them from the common mistakes made by 
teachers desirous of bringing nil pupils up to a certain standard, and 
that teachers l>e guided toward i*espect for the individual child. 

O. Too large numbers are used in grades 2A, 3B, and 3A, and not 
rnough .small ones in grade 4B and grade 4A, With large nuinbei*s 
in these lower grades^ the pupils ine\ i(ably do the work mochani- 
ciilly, and this is the observed fact in the Wilmington schools. Num- 
l)cr relations can be represented concretely when the numbei*s are^ 

' small ; Siuch relations are also much more readily comprehended later 
abstractly witli small numbers, iluch better thinking can l>e se- 
cured. The absence of anything like adequate concrete work, and the 
too early use of large numbei*s in teaching the “ four fundamental” 
l>rocesses, accounts for the low average capacity in arithmetical 
thinking of children in the AVilmington schools. The children are 
hi-ight, the teachers, as a class, are capable ; it is the method that is 
at fault. This is a matter for supervision to correct. The teachers 
are following the method which the course of study prescribes for 
them, * 

10, To tpake it possi'de to teach effectively the standard units of 
.measure referred to in (4) above, the actual measures must be fur- 
nished the sciiools, at least one complete set for each hiiilding. This 
is not done in AVilmington. It li^d hardly Ik? added that in solving 
: problems of measurement, the children themselves must do actual 
.62710?— 2X — -3. 
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measuring; they must not merely be shown the measures ami told ■ 
their names. 

11. Interest is not taught until the eighth year. This is a mis- 
take. It should be taught iii its simple aspects not later than grade 
6, so that children who leave school at the end of the compulsory 
attendan(X> period will get it,* It should include compound interest 
in its application to savings bank deposits, ami should be useil U» 
interest cliihlren in thrift and to induce them to deposit their savings 
in these banks. 

4, GEOGRAPHY. . 

Geography, as a regular subject of the course, l)egins in the 111 
grade. A general Outline of the coui*sc, so far a.s subject matter is 
concerned, is ns follows: " 

4B. General view of the world as a whole, through the reading 
of the book. “Arouild the World with the Children,*' this I>eing in 
the hands of the children. ^ 

4A. A study of AVilmington and the State of Delaware. 

5B. United States as a whole. 

45A. The sections of the United States. 

6B. Euroj)e and South America. 

* 6A. Asia and something of Africa and Australia. 

In 7B, 7A, 8B, and 8A, a second survey of the various continents 
is made, with the emphasis more on the deeper relations of cause and 
effect; many phases of physical geography are treated which have 
a causal relation to or controlling influence upon political geography, 
commerce, and human life generally. 

No subject |K)sscsses greater |)ossibilities of interest than geog- 
raphy. It is a study that can be made practical, concrete, and com- 
prehensible to the children, through the use of a great variety of 
illustrative material, such os pictures, specimens, and stories, as well 
as through the right use of maps, glol>e8, and the textl)ook. It is a 
study that has, therefore, great possibilities for' the development of 
ability to think, and if righly handled, will have a cultural effect of 
lasting value. 

Of the subjects in the elementary schools of Wilmington, geog- 
raphy is one of the best taught, speaking geherally. 

Supplies of maps and globes found in some schools are fairly 
adequate^ in others wholly inadequate. Very hopeful beginnings of 
suitable collections of supplementary geographical readers for fifth 
; and sixth grades were obseWed. 

The project or probl^ method has very recently been introduced 
by the best teacherf of Wilmington, and is promoting the right \ise 
of the textbook and the purposeful reading of other books. This is 
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to be highly conimendoil. Its use sliouI«l, however, be much ex- 
tended. ■ - ’ 

As experience witli this method progiesses, there will probably be 
an improvement in its u.'io by teachers, the first one suggested lieing 
the raising of problems that are not so comprehensive or so general 
as those nhich are now directing elTort. As teachers grow in skill 
in haiulling projects they will also, undoubtedly, use more that have 
definite .relation to the experiences of the children and grow out of 
those experiences. If the interests of ditfe.rent groups of children are 
consulted, it must follow that exact uniformity thi-oughoiit will not 
1 k‘ fortnd, since the interest dominant at a particular lime with dif- 
ferent^Moups is very apt to vary. This is quite sure also to be af- 
fected by the different dominant interests of different teachere. 
Kight adjustment would, therefore, mean ransiderablc latitude within 
the general retpiirements of the course. 


om.lNK TiMI «»>TRICTtVE. 

% 

As a nmtterof method it is feared that the outline prescribeil in the 
course for the study of geographical units, such as “ ha-ation.” “ size ” 
“shape," “climate," “surface," “ products,"- etc., ha mpere freedom 
and the natural development of interests. Although there exists a 
logical wquence lietween location and climate, Udween climate and 
production, and between production and industries, this is not always 
the best sequence of development for ojiildren. They should be al- 
lowed to start in at any |»oint that their interest leads them to, and 
then by a natural following up of questions of cause and effect reach 
the desired knowledge re<iiurement. It may be, said in reiilv to this 
comment that the proposed plan of study is intended to lie merely 
suggestive, and that teachers are entirely free to vary it. Teacherai, 
however, .lo not so interpret it. It would he lietter to have it 
definitely understood and explicitly stated that the outline expi-esses 
the ultimate aim to lie nttaineil, according to which, after the study 
of a subject, the pupils can organize the knowledge gained by dis- 
ciissjon, reading, and thinking. This logical arrangement shoiiid not 
be imposed upon children: it is the psychological one, the one that is 
definitely related to the learner that will bring the liest resiilLs. The 
outline should come at the end, and should, grow out of the discus- 
sion of the material taught, and be made bw the pupils under the sug- 
gestive guidance of the teacher. It shpuld1)e a summary of what has 
been taught, and not a skeleton of what Is to be taught. Its purpose 
is to or^nize knowledge already gained. 

To point this suggestion, there are cited herejfour different exer- 
cises in grade 4B, where the classes, in their journey “Round the ’ 
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W'orUl with the ('hihln'ii,” hn«l qiiiti* jri'nfi'ally arrived in Japan. 
In the first place, tliis is n<liniralily-ndn])ted to tl»e interests of 
chihin'n, and almost any hamllin^ of it must result in some ediiea- 
tional jioo<l to them; it Iiad stimulated the eolleetiou of inten'stiiijr 
obj'w'ts, and these eolleetions were quite ;n*nerally swm. Hut in the 
use of the Iwok several <listinet levels of pedafro«ii'eal ju'aetiee were 
observed. 

An e.xereise in -IB ;reo;rra))hy was observed, in which the :)|)proach 
to chihl life in Japan was made thron^rli a fpiiz on z«)nes, climate, 
cte.. e\idently with the mistaken notion that this lo-ricaU adult ap- 
'proach wa.s the ii«hf thin^', and that this deli^ditfiil lamk must be 
used, for the developing of' khowledjre to fit the e.stablished outline. 

A seiamd exenase was observed, which was hifthly entertainiu;; to 
the listi-ner. The childreit rose in succession aitd eaji'h recited from 
memory a para^'raph telling soniethinp about child life in Japan. 
_^ Vhen the children could not re<-all their parts they were allowed to 
>^*Vcad them. This was Ijctter adapted to (he inteivsts of children than 
the first deserilK*d. The lanpia^e wa.s simple and the ehildivn en- 
joyed recitinjr their little - pieces.** It js. howexer. lieedk*ss to a<ld 
that sucli memorizing' of the te.xt is out of date in all ffoo.l schools. 

Another class in the same j;rade in another school was called upon 
to tell what they had learned about Japan, and fiow it <liffered in 
itB customs from this country; also to tell what we jret from Japan. 
The children seemed burstinp with desire to tell what they knew and 
indul{»ed in very fri*e comersation, (he only restriction imposed by 
the teacher beinjr insistence ui)6n the elimination of “and,** which 
to a child seems jin almokt necessary string to put his l>eads of 
thought on. 

This e.\en-i,se was, from u })edagogical point of view, on a <lis(in< tly 
higher level than the first, and Iwtter than the st'cond for its ))ro- 
vision for self-activity. Instead of memorizing the text^tlie children 
reproxluced the content in their own language. 

In another school a still different treatmeni was observexl. There. ■ 
as in a nnmlH'r of otlKfi" 4B rooms, there was an appropriate si'tting 
for this geography work. There were lieaiitifnl blacklmanl bor<lers 
showing Japanese motives, an<l there xvas a collection of Japnnest* 
articles, including several lwautiful umbrellas. 

f5ex*eral children, apparently proi^nscuously chosen, were called 
upon t«> tell of an imaginary trip through Japan. A little girl 
.was quickly transformed into a Japane.se child by the use of a fan 
and an umbrella, and a little. scene enacted, in which she was met 
■ by an American girl, whom she greeted after Japanese fashion. 

Hie American girl then proceeded to ask her little foreign visitor 
^ various questions about her home, how they conduct their ten parties 
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'|inw preparations for sleejiin-r niv mn<Ie. what kimJ of (lolls they 
Imve, etc. - • 

This, on uccuiint of its providiufi for the e.\eivise of iiua);inntion 
anil for tJie o.xpression of the dramatic instinct, seemed to lie on a 
still higher lovely better than the third on account of the motive 
intrnditcod, much belter than the second, and very far removed from 
the first. Of course, all freogrnphicnl thought material does not 
yield to dramntixntion.^bnt there is every ivason f«)r trying to free 
it from formality and irksomeness. 

tyit.s t*ii>KRVi;D, 

• In the handling of the -t.V topic, namely., the study of Wilmington 
and Delaware, there was observed the same dilTerenees in treatment, 
ranging from the recital of mechanically memori/ed inforinutiou 
about >Vilmingtoii to the discussion of how Wilmington could be? 
come a greater city. There cun be iio (piestion of the diiroitmces in 
ciln -atioiial value of the following dcscrilH>d exercises, which again, 
arc arranged in order of wh.af s(*cnis to be flu*ir ix'dago'^ical ex* 
cellenci*. -V- 

lii the first sort the logical a|>proac!i l>y means of the outline was 
insisted upon, instead of the approacli (hrongh fhi* dominant inter- 
est of the class. 

In u second sort of exercise children recited information almnC' 
Wilniingtbn, this having been evidently assighecl. |)repared for the 
occa.sion. and ineinorized. AVhatevcr may have happened in the way 
(.r e.\]>lanation when tlic assignments were made is not. known, but 
tile vocabiilnry was jiretty stiff for little fidks. and flu* general effect 
could hardly lie con.sidered liighly educntinnal. 

Ill' a thinl. a somewhat better nsi? of gathered information was 
made, when, as the discussion jircH-eeded, children were called u|)on 
to produce what they had found in newsj)apei*s or elsewlu'i'e concern- 
ing Wilmington, ami read it befoix* the class. 

In a fourth, a systematic study of indnstrie.s was most in eviden<?e. 
Large placards lieuring in colored letters the name of an imliistiy, 

.as " Shij) building.” “ Leather,” “ Powder,” apiieai-ed iiimn the wallg, 
surrounded Gy object.s and pictui-es in illustration. The children 
seemed ns well informed about them ns could be exi>ected of fourth 
graders; and liest of all thej' were allowed quite , uninterrupted' use , 
of the opportunity t(> tell to an interested auditor what they knew. 
The teacher wisely kept in the background. This was somewhat bet- 
ter Uian the preceding, because of the degree of self-activity allowed ' 
pupils. Both were orderly in procedure. 

In a fifth class, more of rational geography- was being attempted. 

It seemeJ that the day before Balph had said that Wilmington wm * 
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sure to become a much larger city than it now is, and to-day, after 
inking it over, he was expected to explain and substantiate his 
statement. What had caused Wilmington to become the city it now 
is? What must be done to provide for further growth? 

This may have been a pretty big undertaking for fourth graders, 
but it had its possibilities for touching the civic consciousness of 
these young citizens, while teaching them the main facts about 
• manufactures, -products, etc., which other classes were getting. It 
, may be interesting to know that this e.xcellent teaching was in a 
school said to be in the “ slum ” district of the city. 

Exercises in .fifth and sixth grades were observed which illustrate 
quite as distinct differences in the teaching of the different topics 
studied by these grades. In the best there were always the picture 
material, the collection of appropriate objects, the use of supple- 
mentary books. In many, there was outline following as a method 
of approach instead of as a final recapitulation. 


On account of the use of the project method, this most commendable 
thing can be said of the teaching; namely, that there was rarely 
observed the old, unmotivated, mechanical assignment of “ the next 
paragraph” or “the next chapter,” or “take climate^” or “take 
products,” to-morrow. Assignments heard were made as they should 
be, with reference to their tearing upon the problem under consid- 
eration; But as already suggested, it will be better to raise prob- 
. lems that are less comprehensive in scope. A comprehensive problem 
is best treated by a separate discussion of the more specific problems ' 
involved in it. 

Need of improvement was also noted in the discus.sion and ap- 
plication of the reference reading found and presented by pupils. 
Miis reading matter frequently needs to be fitted to the understand- 
ing of children by questions and explanations, but this was some- 
times omitted, making' the exereise of doubtful value. 

, ; Especial commendation is deserved by one of the principals and 
her amstants, who, by their self-sacrifice and persistent effort, sue-, 
ceeded in raising money for. the purchase of a fine lantern for tho 
school. The writer observed with pleasure the preparations “ad® by 
.- the boys of the room for an exhibition, such ap the darkening of win- 
the making of electrical connections, all done systematically 
^th dispatch by these^ willing helpers. Then came the views 
^qlVFrance, imd the free questions and .answers. This .was in a sec- 
|libh of the city where there is little of culture, little of variety in the 
of the childreri attending, and was therefore done under handi- 
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The stereographic views found in scTCral schools are also very 
.valuable geographical nuterial. 

A larger supply of geographical readers is needed. A variety is 
desirable, and the scanty collections observed included the best ma- 
terial of the sort available; but there is need, for .really good work, 
of enough books of all kinds, so that each pupil will have a book of i 
• some kind. This lack was frequently complained of by teachers, - 
who were seriously hampered in consequence of it. This is sometimes 
called “economy” by school boards. 

Wliile some teachers still do most of the talking and thinking in 
class themselves, there is an increasing number who are learning to 
throw the lesson into the hands of the jiupils, a. deiiuvcrjitizing p^- 
formance of great value. 

rPPKR-ORADE OgOOR-APHT WORK. 


Speaking generally, the teaching of geography from the fifth 
grade to the eighth, inclusive, is good. Here and there individual 
teachers do poor teaching, as already pointed out, but the majority 
teach the subject effectively, and a limited number are doing superior 
work. This js especially true in grades T and 8. Excellent teaching 
•was observed in many classes in these grades. Speaking compara- 
tively, geography is taught better than arithmetic, and far better 
than oral and written composition, elsewhere discussed in thi« survey. 

The teaching in these upper grammar grades is done wholly on the 
departmental plan in all subjects, and teachers liave more or less 
specialized in the subjects they teach. The exc-ellence of the teaching 
of geography is due largely to the fact that teachers have attended 
lectures bn the subject in summer schools and in extension courses 
by college teachers. They are familiar with the best current thought 
on the subject, as shown in their teaching. 

One of the e.\cel lent features of the work in geography in the 
upper grades is the emphasis placed on the Causal relations lietween 
physical features and foi-ces and political, economic, and social 
gej»graphy. 

The course follows, in the nmin, a good textbook but not blindly, 
and requires much outside reading. 

/ ■ . • ’ 

SrciOKSTIONM OFFEltEIK 


■ 


The follo'^ng criticisms may fairly be made on the course and;'; 
the teaching, and may be helpful. , ' , ' 

Not enoiilih emphasis is laid on map drawing from memory •; 
the purpose. of fixing in the mind the general shapes of continents,' 
of a few of the great nations (not of States), and the location qf sufeh^ 

■physiwl featiir^ and of cities^ efo., as ever/M 
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remember permanently and should have us a part of his ready 
knowledge. This means only a comparatively few im|)ortaiit data. 
But these should be drawn from memory repeatedly in class until 
they are finnly fixed. The copying of detailed maps from the text- 
book is a waste of time. The facts to be drawn should be specifically 
stated by the teacher, and the pupil should make liis own maj) to 
memorized with the help of the textbook map, from whose confus- 
ing details he must select the data wanted. 

- A simple test was given a 7B clas.s to determine their ability to 
reproduce from memory such data as to their own country us should 
be at everyone’s ready command. They were as)ced to draw an out- 
line map (rf North America and ignore all but the most imiM»rtant 
features of the coast line, and to pay very little attention to the coast 
line on the nbrth. They were asked to draw the St. Lawrence Biver 
and make a rough drawing of the (treat Lakes; to draw the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio River; and to jdace a dot to indicate the locution 
of the following cities: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Chicago^ St. Louis, San Krancisco, New Orleans, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, Kansas (’ity. Of the maps drawn, not one conJd 
be called re'ally gocal; a limited number were fairly good. One of 
the best located New' York 'City in the region of Cleveland, and 
Kansas City in the region of Alabama; one of the poorest ones 
located New York City north of the St. Lawrence River, and 
Minneapoli.s on the Pacific coast in' the I'egioii of Vancouver. An- 
other located Minneapolis in the region of Colorad<>, and Baltimore 
on the coast north of the Great Lakes. Coast cities, like Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New' York,- were located by some as inland 
cities. Comparatively few' </ould draw the coast line with any 
reasonable degree of correetrte.ss (o show the most important features. 

This class was apparently a class-of average ability, ami the teacli- 
ing in other respects, so far as observed, secine<l to l)e good. Evi- 
dently map drawing, as the most economical method of map study, 
was not used. This is true of the Wilmington ^*hools in general 
and needs the attention of su|>ervisors and ]>rincipals. 

More systematic, definitely planned, training in map interpreta- 
tion, would strengthen the instruction. A map has a number of 
functions. First, it show's the shape or outline of a continent or 
; country. This is a simple use of it w'hich can be made early in the* 
S^ond, it shows location. This is also simple. Third, it 
I^Sho^s directm^^^ This is simple In ca^ of maps of relatively small 
^^tioDs ; but in case of maps of the continents, lines of longitude 
and parallels of latitude must be observed to determine direction, 

^ shows contour, 

depr<^ibn^^ ^i^ 


sepakAte kleaikxtary romsEis* 
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terpret, nnd chilclr6n can not do it unless very carefully 

trained. This last use is emphasized in the upper "rades of the 
W ilmiii"ton schools. Fifth, a map shows distance, and to interpret 
it the pupil must ohser\e tlie scale on which it is drawn. 

I he l>e^innin^ of map interpretatiou. it need hanlly Ik* .*<u;r^ested, 
>h(»ii]d he nia<Ie hy drawing a map <»f the schuolnami. llu* school 
yard, etc., and stitdyiu^r a^niap of the city in which they live. 

ItKCo.M .M KMIATIONS. 

1. AUilou/rh in ;?ra<les 1. li, and the subject ot ^ireo^raphy should 
not. i»e treated ;as a .S4*parate .strand of the course, there are many' 
pliases <»f the subject tliat can he introducetl preparatory to the inoi*e 
>pecilic work done in the fourth j,u*ade. It is i*ecommended that in 
die first jrrade. the occui)ations closely related to the home be ob- 
.serveU and discnssiKl. and expressed in simple' ways on sand table 
or bhu‘kb(»ard oi* booklet, such as the l>akery and the ^roceiy. 

In the sccoml, those a little more remote, as the shoemaker and 
die weaver. In ilie third, how we are sheltered, fed. and clothed 
are interesting^ problems and hroailen still further the vision of* 
little children. 

Hearing of child life in other lands is extremely interesting to all 
the early “frade.*^. 

Material such as is found in hooks like “Seven Little listers," 

“ Lach and All,’ “The Dutch Twins,” and many more recent books, 
iorms a most appropriate approach to geography for grades 3 arid 
4. It pre.sents the human aspect of geography, which appeals to 
«hihlren and «*reates a desire to know where "these people live, a 
desire in short for I(mI geograpliy. Abstract location has no interest / 
for children. 

2. An appeal to the iiiiiigination ainl training to think, un«l not 
kiiowleilgc oi farts merely, .shoithl he niiiclc the dominant' aim in all 
(lie geogruphieal work. 

.1. Mueh more use ,'<hoiil<i he made, esperially in the grammar , 
glides, of Ilia]) drawing, from memory, of the continents and of- tlife 
hiost important countries, -hut not of separate States, cxc^t the 
pupil’s own. Sueh maps should contain no items except such ns 
everybody ought to rememher iiennancntly. In addition to this, it# 
is recommeiuTed' tlint pnpils lie encouragred to sketch (pucldy maps in 

eonii^'tion with special topics, for illustrative purt)dses. 

Printed outline ma[)s of all sections and /countries sthdiedi to Iw-v '- 
filled mit hy pupil, should be li part of the work, hut should not take', / 
the place of innps wholly drawn by the pupil from memory iii el nria 
4. The outline which indicates the scoi>e of work e.\pected in the ^ 
treatnaent of any l^pic shopld be developed in class ^s the fiiml and 
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finished recapitnlation, rather than be given tl»e class jind made the 
approuchi It should lx* treated ns an organized summary of what 
, has been taught, and not, as is now <lone, as a hl<H‘king out of what 
is to be taught. 

V 5. Teachers i-oming as they do from a niindter of different training 
schools, and coming with different experiences and interests, shmdd 
be allowed more latitude in the choice of topics, problems, projects, 
methoils, and devices, ihrough the use of which children are led into 
the geographical field. 

> e. The excellent beginning, already made, in the collection of ob- 
jects and pictures shouhi be continued : an«l the sets^of steredgriiphs 
foumi in several sclumls. should bt> provided W all'; and the Iward 
should provide 'maps, globes, lanterns, and slides niiich more liber- 
, ally than is now «lone. Many of the schools are seriously hanijiered 
^or w-ant of these necessary and relatively inexpensive equipments. 

V. 7. Some of the principals of the elementary schools ought to make 
a greater effort to enlighten themselves in regard to geography teach-, 
ing accx>cding to mo*lern standards, ami thus give better support to 
the supervisory head, put themselves in a more sympathetic ettitude 
■with their more progre.ssive and -ambitious teachers, and fit the.m- 
sclve.s to ai<l and direct the weaker and le.ss experienced. In short, 
all principals sh'oidd be, as fortunately many of them are, com])etent 
, to supervise instruction effectively. 


5. READING, PENMANSHIP, SPELLING. 

This report aims to pre.sent a .stmly of the subject of rending 
throughout the first six grades, from its beginning in the ,1B to 
the CA, inclusive, t<» determine, if possible, how effectively the prob- 
lems in this subject have been met and solved as they arise from 
pade to grade. These problems are many and varied and are pecul- 
iar to each jWr of the child's life. They should be considered in 
their j^lation to the child's development, to the requirements of the 
course of study, and to.tliC mterfelationship which they bear the 
one to the other. 


'■Ua 
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\ beginners just entering school met their 

initial contact with symbols as a representation of tlie well-known 
sounds in their oral vocabulary? Has this most difficult association, 
.the printed form with the oral, been made easily and naturally, with 
profit and pleasure, or are there signs of stress and undue effort 
; apparent in their ma^ry of the early reading procera? "llow effec- 
;;tively has the phonic problem been aolved, both as regards the 
acquisition of power arid the ability to use their knowledge once 
acquired in its application to proficiency in reading.? How have 
I the reading habits formed, in the lower grades functioned iir'^e 
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upper? Has the oral riding been overemphasized to the exclusion 
of much practice in silent reading? Does ability in the first carry 
over into the m-ond and make for proficiency in the study of texts 
in history, geography', arithmetic, and in reading for the apprecia- 
tion of good literature? 

MftAsrillNli fUoriCIKXCY^IV RKAt)tN(t. 

In order rightly to estimate proliciency in lyading, units of 
measurement must Jje found which gauge not only the tangible 
results obtained by a given method, but (jiiite as definitely evaluate 
the ]>rocess by whi<;h the goal has l>een reached. 

Many' methods lead ultimately to proficiency in reading.' Some 
of these are primrose paths which eager feet arc gUd to follow. 
Some are strewn with obstacles W’hich letard and impede the pupil's 
jirogress, and some there are that wander far afield with waste of 
time and effort, binding . the spirit of the child in weariness and 
apathy. 

The extent to which pupils fail of promotion' is one such unit 
of measurement. Figure 1 (p. 44) shows th^ failures in reading 
among the pupils of the first six grailes,in Wilmington (June, 
1«“20) in comparison’ with failures in all^ other elementary subjects, 
and in comparison also with similar failures in the same grades in 
the schools of Butte, Mont. (June, 1916), and of Cleveland, Ohio 
(June, 1914) . 

X study of these curves indicates that nonpromotions in all sub- 
jects in the first three scihools— Butte. , Cleveland, and Wilmington 
colored— are unusually large; that reading is the stumbling block 
in the first and second grade.s; and that other subjects besides trading 
enter into the problem of failure in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. , 

Tltg curves in n*ading for Wilmington white .schools demand es- 
pecial attention; they seem to indicate that a relatively low score 
of failure in the first grade may be the cause of a relatively high 
failure in the. sixth; and that promoting pupils cii ma.sse in the 
lower grades without, due regard to proficiency may . bring, a day of 
reckoning for the sixth-grade teacher in her ntteiiipt to bring her 
pupils up to the necessary recpiirement for the moi'e te<dinical work 
of the junior high scthool. Evidently the Butte and Cleveland pupils 
gain a power in their early years yvhich carries thein.safely over the 
crucial period in the sixth, Butte scoring a failure of two-thirds of 
1 per cent for this grade and Cleveland 2 per cent, while Wilmington ' 
(white) rises to an 8 per cent failure for sixth, thus meeting the 
Wilmington (colored) schools at the same point for that grade. Too, ,, 

^ ipany subnoimal pupils are carried along from, .year to year .invthe I 
' I ^ -'V-' ■ . ' . ■! y I 
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Wilmin^in schools, which is dearly inclicnted in this <liaprum. 
()vcia;n' pupils wore notid'd in nearly every room visite«l. and many 
teachers <lepl«»reil the lack of special provision which should he made’ 
for jnipils. 



: , AXALYNJS OF FIKST-(1IIAJ>K FAII.l IfFrs. 


Even a cursory study of these lines of nonpi-olieiency is illuminat- 
. i%. All four schools show a major difficulty fn imwinj? the first- 

■'^Vout 1 pupil'in T^lrop hack at this 
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•'***^^t ^ P**P*^ **' ^ j® ilmington colored, nnil 1 pupil ' 

111 Wjiniinfiton white, and every fifth pupil i-epents in Butte 
JiKld, in his measurement of work in the Cleveland schools, main- 
tains that “this curve represents what would naturally be expected ' 
. in any suhje.^ which is carried throufrhout the grades and is success- 
ful 111 its trainiiifr of the i-liildren. We would naturallv expect that 
the initial dilRculties in the study wouhl hold back nnV one who is 
-Jili^y to develop serious weakness later.*’ From the subject-matter 
laimt of view this is undoubtedly true, but from the gpipilVstand- 
. point iloe.s It not seem like all arbitrary solution of the problem? 

Is there any natural trait in Ir, jn-rVent of the children in a class 
111 .«*<rmniii<r rcjidin}.' which requires of them a re|ietition of the work 
lor two successive yeairs of their school life? May not the require- 
ment bFtoo hit'll, when 1 pupil out of 11 in the white schools of Wil- 
laiiifrton and 1 out of S in the colored schools fails to acquire the 
iiecessary proficiency ? Could not the subject matter and the method 
l-c niodifieil to suit the ability of every child in the cla&? 

The tii-st Ki-ade. in public schools'. ;un*uerally. has beeir since its 
csinblishmeiit a clearinp house wherein a child has found his level 
by a .standar. 1 . wholly outside of himself and iinrelatcd to his par- 
ticular cndowiueiit. Recently <Iio attention of educators has been 
turned from methods of teacliinp readiii<r lo the child himself, -to 
ascertain why he fails and in what. way he differs from his class- 
mates who have passed on to a higher grade and have left him 
.■•’tranded. Already in niaiiy schools a simple measurement of his 
mental ability has lavn taken, iisimlly l»y some modification of the 
Ibiiet scale, and then attempts have been made to adapt the course 

^ of ^udy and the , met hods of teaching to his pailiciilar tviie of 
ability. '■ • * 


Some attenqit of this kind has been made in Wilmington. A 
idionic nmthod is in use in some schools for the early wprk in reading 
where pupils of foreign parentage are found to predominate, and 
where much help in clear enunciation of English sounds is necessary. 
In other schools, where jiujiils come from American homes and are 
altead.v familiar with nursery irhymes. a method based upon the 
reiietition of certain wonls and phrases in this tvjie of child litera- 
ture is used. • ‘ 


I 


This organization of subject matter is not base<l, however, upon a 
scientifac study of the children, but uixm the observation and experi- 
ence of. the teacher. Tt is earnestly hoped that, out of this initial 
attempt in Wilmington to adjust the work of the school to the needs 
of the children, a scientific classification of the pupils in the first 
grades at first, and later in allf may develop and that an investiga- 
tibn of this moveinent in other cities by the superintendent and his" 
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Bssistsnts Dill}' l6A(l to the udoptioii »>f s siniiliir course in Wil- 
mington. 

It is a principal of great imiwrtance in this early work in reading 
that the twio factors mentioned below should, be kept separate and 
distinct, (1) “Much time should be devoted to the mechanics of 
reading,” and (2) “ constant emphasis should be put upon the ac- 
quisition and interpretation of the thought.” are the two funda- 
mental profes-si's in learning to read. Kobins. and in fact all au- 
thorities who have probed' deeply into this suiiject. agree that the 
two lines of work eon not be profitably carried on at the same time, 
in the same i-ecitation; for the first reijuires numberless drills in the 
awpijsition of forms through acts of memory, while the' latter exer- 
; - dii^ the imagination, the feeling, and many other attributes of the 
mind which training in recognition of symbols does not require. In 
fact, it was constantly <lemonstrated in classes in early reading in Wil- 
mington that pupils who were being drilled on words and phrases 
were not thinking of the meaning of those wonls but were tiy-ing to 
remember the form only. It was observed frequently in many 
classes that the child rememliered the word by its position on the 
board, and failing to read correctly from the chart he could “get 
the word ” when the teacher directed Iris attention to the permanerit 
Ih^ of words on the laiard.. Thus does nature protect the child's 
mind from overstrain and fatigue, for by using his mind's eye and 
rememl>ering words because they occur in a certain onler on the 
board he satisfies the teacher's retjuirements and saves himself an 
undue amount of e.\ertion. « 

Why not give the child at once the necessary phonic tools, so that 
he can help himself to unknown words, and in otlier periods of the 
day’s program give him interesting vital reading matter based iqion 
his everyday experiences, in short, simple sentences written upon the 
blackboard, and leave the more difficult reading of classic literature 
to a later period of his year’s work when he can rea‘1 the text easily 
with the thoQght uppermost in his niiml, and when he will not neeil 
to spend a week, or even two weeks, on one page of his reader 1)C- 
cause the technical difficulties of hm reading have not been ma.steredl 
Too often these principles are lost sight of in, the stress of the year’s 
work. 


READIXO I.V THK M1III>L.F. ORADIM. 


The oral reading in the- middle grades was unusually good, 
: judged by all standards of'eomparison. f’luency, good articulatioo, 

expressive enunciation, all bor§ witness to the careful training of 
pupils in the lower grades. Perhaps an overemphasis ha.s liecn 
_ placed upon thes? requirements in oral expression, for the ability to 
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interpret a paragraph read silently failed to measure up to the pro- 
ficiency found in oral rending. I'his, no doul)£' was <lue to a lack of 
training in this essential element in reading. Silent rending and its 
interpretation nre among the very recent problems to receive the 
attention of the supervi.5i>ry staff in ^Vilniington. An attempt is 
being made this year for the first time to provide for training in 
this important phase of reading. Without tliis s|>ecific training in 
silent reading childien aiv usually quite impotent to acquire it, for 
proficiency in silent rending comes with practice, just ns it does in 
oral reading. A movement throughout the schools of the United 
States is under way to einphasi/.e silent reading and to minimize the 
importance of oral reading— at least to phice less importance -upon 
the one at the e.\pens«‘ of the other. 

rKNMANSHIP. 

Writing in the first thiee years is by crayon on the blackbogrd- 
and lead pencil on paper. Writing with pen and ink is liegnn in the 
fourth year. The writing during the first two years is mainly on the 
blackboard, and, of course, with the whole-arm movement. The 
forearm, or “mus'tfular” movement, is taught from the fourth 
year up. , 

The question of teaching writing at all during the first two years 
is, to say the least, a debatable one, and in many good school systems 
it is not taught in these grades. There is not sufficient space avail- 
able in a survey of this kind to enter into the reasons for this omis- 
sion. As eksewhere leeomniended, writing, along with arithmetic, irt^ 
^Vilmington, shoulil at least Ik* reducetl in these grades, to make 
room for reading good literature to the children. 

The quality Of the penmanship in regard to the two ess«,*ntials of 
. legibility and speed is not so. good us it should be; much of it is 
decidedly poor. 

While the niiwcular movement is taught in tfic writing period, it 
does not carry ot'er effectively into the pupils” other writing. 
Classes were olisei'ved in which only from one to three pupils in 
the room were using it : all the rest wrote, with the finger move- 
ment. Not all actually used it in the writing class. This indicates 
that the nature of the movement is not clearly explained Vo the 
children by the teachers, or that thoy fail to give effective drill in it. 
In some classes observed there were indications of both. The muscu- 
lar movement is easier to acquire for the more mature children of 
the upper grades and should be especially empliMized' there. 

ITje matter of penmanship needs tlie attention of the supervising 
staff, consisting not only of the superintendent ami the assistant 
superintendent,, hilt als<i of the princi|)al$ of schools. DetailM su- 
pervision of instructiqh devolves .upon the latier. 
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The same painstaking: eifort to teach the inedianies of spelling 
was observc<l in these, classes which nnukeil the nietlioils iise«l in 
reading. Two lines of work were carried on, lessons based ui)on 
phonetic families, and lists of wonls fnim the spelling book. A 
first-grade spelling lesson based ujwn phoitetic words follows:* 

iTvavher) Who cun tell what fauiily we Imd yc»tenlnyV Ylie **eii"' 

faDiily. {Tcttrhfu') SjH^n the eii faiuny. (lUi/tii) e*n» eii. {Tittvhcr) ^Icn. 

;^lcn. {Taivhcr) hen. h*e-n» hen. {Teorhrr\ What 

is a hen? (PnttH) A chiclieii. {Tcodicr) iHais. (/»(//>/?) pe-iM>iy. {Trnrnrn 
I^an*t yon hear nn -< on that wonl. |hm»s? 

Other words in this family followed, ten, men, den. etc., and then 
the ^‘ell** family was taken-np. ■ ^ 

This material for early six‘lling lessons, is excellent. It follows 
logicall}" the leshons in phonics which the piipils have had and com- 
pletes the process of hi.s word study, from the Sounding of the lettei^l 
. in a word to the naming of them in the required order. Care should 
Ijc taken not. to burden the child with unnecessary rei>etiti*)n of 
wonls he alitauly knows in his spelling les.'^ons. 'Perhaps the 
greate.st need in the work of spelling in our schools is the careful 
preparation of the spelling It^son by the tciieher and the elimina- 
tion from the daily drills of those words with whi<*h the chihl is 
already familiar. .,Vn appalling amount of time is wa.ste*! hy a 
fiiilure to do thi.s. Kiglitly trained in phonies the cliild will know 
how to spell *ST i>er cent of all the words in the Kngli.sli language, 
and the teachers task is to teach the renmihing LI per eent *udy. 
How’ many teachers eoiifinc their efforts to the unknown words in 
a spelling le.sson J How many give the entire list as it ^tands and 
spend just as much time drilling upon the known element :is- upon 
the unknown.^ These are i)ortinent (juestions wlii<’h will lead to 
much nee(led reforms in methods of teaching spelling and to greater ’ 
power on the part of the pupil. ’ 

A lesson in third-gra<lc spelling was conducted as a .study nM-ita- 
tion, with open liooks in the hands of the pupils. 

The following le.sson is that given in a third grade and was 
based on the textbook : 

iToachcr) lAX>k at* the llrst word, ajid stand mid sjadl M. 
bowl. . ' ' * 

{Teacher) Give me a s<*ntencc the word howl. {VunU) I had a Im»wI 

of milk., 

* {Teacher) Next wowl, (iHipn) c-o-f-f-e-Cr coffee. 

HiFeachw) Now spell without looking at your liook. IPupll kih?IIh coffee.) 

(Teacher) Oiv'h me a sentence. (Papfl) T made smiie <*«)fre<». (/'«/#//) !. 

ViritMl a eiii» of colT^. 

(Tvacher) nans may atudy \vorda allcnth*. Rend them. aloud drat. (Has:*. 
rratft) ; Sugar, tmwl, dishy pitcheri tea^ 
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■ spellinR liook used has made a de- 

cided attest to provide for the correlation of the formal spellinir 
of word lists with the use of the words in sentences, an exercSe 
which needs emphasizing in every school in the country, rbildren’ii 
"«t necessarily transfer over into the other, 
i child may spell a list of worils cori-ectly and then misspell many 
of them in his written composition. The teacher’s work is only 
half done when she has given isolated words to her class for a spell- 
mg lesson. ITiese words should be used in sentences, and should^fe 
.ncorpoiate.1 into the pupil’s written language work, so that he not 
only masters the technical difficulty which the word presents but 
acipiires proficiency in its written use as well. ' * 

The siwlling in the upiier grades was only fairly good in the best 
classes observed; many teachers showed skill in the teaching of the 
actual lesson in spelling st'pnrate words, and in these lessons the chil- 
dren generally spelled correctly; but the spelling did not carry over 
intQ their composition writing as it should. This seeme.1 to be due 
to the limited amount of dictation work and the wholly inadequate 
amount of written composition, as more fully discus.sed elsewhere. 

The teachei-s are Studying the problem. Ti.lyman’s e.xcellent book 
on teaching spelling has recently lieen jilnced on the teachers’ desks, 
riie stiu y of this book by principles as well as teachers will be of 

great help. It makes e.\tensive discussiofl of methml in this survey 
unnooessary. ^ 

6. PHYSICAL TRAINING AND HEALTH EDUCATION, 

The need for activities iathe lower grailes is not yet fully recog- 
nized by teachers and superintendents generally in public schools, 
and the function of these is far from dear to them. To give physical 
education a place in the daily schedule is a good thing, but unle^ the 
■director helps t4> create the conditions by which the work of the 
whool contributes to the children’s health instead of impairing it, 
the work 18 form rather than substance. Likewise to introduce art is 
a step lu the right direction, but it will «lo little to further the chil- 
drens development unless it,, is so taught that it is an expression of 
the Childs own exjwrience, given in his own way. If the work in 
each of these lines is under the supervision of a special teacher, and ' 
the regular teacher has no voice in determining its relation to the 

other work ot Re grade, it can have little This seems to be the . 

situation in Wilmington. Tl^ are no kindergartens to sugmst how ' 
these activities should be carried on with little children. The work 
of the entering children, as weU its for all the othere in the firet and 
secoml grades, is a rigid course in the three B’s. 

62710 *— 21 — ^ ' 
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Ui>on tliis the courses in physical education, art, iiuisic, uiul nainye 
study, have been sij|H*rim|>oseil, eadi independent of the other work 
of the grades. AVhethcr the work given under the name of physical 
education is contributing anything toward tlio chiltirelS’s health is 
decidedly open to question. Out of a 5-hour daily session. 15 
minutes are allowe^l for it in the schedule. A portion of the 15- 
minutc recess, morning and afternoon, is also devoted tt> it. In s« 
I limited a iK'riod Imt little eouM be done even under more favoralde 
^ conditions. Rooms vrowtleti with seats afford opportunity for little 
. else titan formal g^innustic exorcises. The work obsi*rveil in 10 or 
I more different buildings and 20 different nMnus, consisted of little 
I else, althongli the ages of the children rangotl froin tli|»se just ciiter- 
^ ing to those in the foiirtli graile. In a few cases tliis ayivs done to 
the music of a piano or virtrola. ^ 

In tliree or four rooms a freer form of exorcise wps given which 
iwas decidedly beitev. The children were formed into a circle 
^ around tlte seats and played such games as iliilberry Busli, Ix><»by 
’^Loo, and Round and Roifud the Village. In another the teacher 
asked some child in each row to name an aiiinud. All the ehildmi 
in a row designated then ran around the n>oin until they eaiim to 
their seats again, represoutingjn some way the actions of tJie imiinal 
named. Lacii row ditl this in succession. The games played at 
recess vsere similar to thosi*, nientioned. Each teacher was lichl 
res]K)nsihle for her own group with the younger chUiIreu. With the 
older ones the hoys on the one siile of the building and the girls on 
the other played games requiring more skill. One playgmund was 
‘ equipt>ed with a siide which was greatly enjoyed. The hoys in an- 
other had organized into a volley l»nll team, and had furni.shed their 
own equipment 

That this work has value can not Ik* quostioTjcd, but the benefit 
in the direction of building up the children sjjealth is more than 
pffwt by other conditions. The children spend 15 minutes a day 
in gymnastic exercises, 80 moi'e in the recesses, and in most cas(\s 
15 more in writing at the blackboard. They arc thus on their feet 
and active one honr out of the five-hour day.’ The remaining four 
hours are spe^pt in sitting, most of the time held in rigid attention 
tto the lessons in reading, spelling, phonics, arithmctii:, etc. This is 
a condition that should not be tolerated, since all authorities agree 
that children from 4 to 8 years require much physical activity, and 
that their health is of 'necessity impaired if this is withhteld. This 
U; a condition that needs remedying. i 

v; This condition can lie considerably relieved, even under me many 
utifortnnate limitations as to suitable buildings and ovef^crowde<l 
rooms under which teacliers labor through no fault of tlieir own. 
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by introdacing many Rames, especially devised to be played in » 
sclioolroom with fixed furniture. A number of Rood books giving 
detailed descriptions of these games can be gob A short gome of 
three or four minutes should be played, us a rest and for reenmtion, 
at the end of every lesson in the gni«lc.s. It woiihl more than jnake 
op for the time devoted to it by arousing increased attention in the 
succ-eedin^ lesson. 

'I'he system of gymnastics intro«luced only this year. is that known 
as the Sweilish. It is so well known that it neeils no description 
here. It is one of the systems widely in use. There are ditfej-ences 
of opinion among cbmiietent es|)ert8 as to its merits us coiu|>ar<*d 
.with other systems, and criticism would lie out «>f place. here. Suflice 
it to say. however, that the general, and we might say the whole, 
trend of the best thought on physical education is that free play, 
siijmrvised in a way not to interfere with spontaniety, is a lietter 
form of.exercisc than any system of gymnastics; and the judgment 
of ex}}ei'ts is virtually Unanimously in favor .of sul>stituting free j>hiy 
for formal gymnastics wherever jaissible. There are tluise who even 
i|iiestion the need of formal gymnastics for corrective work. 

In the M ilminj^on schools there was no provision for physiiail 
education nntil this year. '_Tlie intrmiuction of this system is tliehe- 
fore a distinct gain. The course also recognizes in o‘ small degree 
the function of games. The teachers conduct outdoor games. 'but 
.sometimes .only fomal gymnastire, at recess time. Hut the uitfortu- 
nate thing in H ilmington is that few siliools have plavgrounds that 
are at all adequate; 

The responsibility for tliis condition rests primarily uikui tbe tax* 
payei-s, and is a part of the* larger problem of repliicing tbe many 
miht school buildings with new ones. 

THE PROGRAM‘I)F HEALTH CARE AND EDUCATION. 

A brief study was made, during the survey of the .Wilmington 
l)uhlie schools, to ascertain to what extent a program of health care 
and education was functioning. Ag no time was illlowed in the 
replar sch«)l day for health beaching, those courses in which it 
might function were looked into very carefully. 

In the primary grades (to the fourtli) ‘Mneidental teaching,” 
planned by the principal, in which “ health talks ” are given by the 
classroom ^acher Hie last period on Friday aftenioons, was described 
by the su^mtdndent of schools. No demonstration was witnessed, 
but a nunibef of teachers were interviewed upon the subject, and the 
textbookjjj^d as reference examined. Having no kiiecilic program 
outhn^ and being reserved for the last period ijn the school week, 
when m the very nature of Uiings children are restive and lacking in 
concentration, it is hardly likely ^‘health talks.” ImseiJ npon^ 
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f^ts in a primer written in 1910 woiilO arouse interest in either 
teachers or pupils. 

From the fourth to the sixth grades, inclusive, hygiene arid physi- 
, ology are taught in the usual formal way. A satisfactory text has. 
b^n adopted, although at tlie time the classrooms were' visited in- 
dividual teachera had not Jet been supplied with copies. 

In the high school a personal hygiene and home nursing course is 
open to seniors, but is not obligatory. It is given after scliool hours 
by a representative of the American Ited CVoss. A similjtr course, 
taught by tlie home economics teacher, is also t(> Ik* given in the « 
senior year as part of a course.in household arts. . 


AX KrFKCnVK'LESSnX. 

\ 

A coininendiible treatment of health oohsiderntions was observed 
in a fifth-prade class in citizenship. The topic under discussion was, 

“ Why is Wilmington a good place in which to live? ” During the ' 
pervsd many aspects of the. topic were touched upon; iniportant 
matters concerned with the health of the individual and with the city 
as a whole were given particiilar emphasis. As a'means of visualiz- 
ing the environs of th'e city, and in particular the System of protec- 
tion. afforded the water supply, an excursion ha cUa en made by the 
class to the watershed, tlie race; and the filtrWfon jilant, ami a 
spirited discussion of the trip brought forth many interesting points, 
each child contributing something. Following this, the milk supply, 
sewerage system and disposal plant, garbage collection and disposal, 
good roads, clean streets, and other means of maintaining the health 
and comfort of Wilmington citizens claimed, for a brief period, the 
attention of the class. The fact that spontaniety was encouraged, 
that the teacher e.xpected to lie convinced by the class that Wilming- 
ton was a goo<l place in which to live, was stimulating to the pupils • 
and created -an atmosphere of real interest. 

There are great po^ibilities in work- of this character foi- health 
teaching, and when the “health talks” giv^n in the primary grades 
and the kindergarten are supplemented by a vitalized daily practic* •* 
ing of health habits, children in the grades f/om the fourth up will 
understand that the soundest basis for good citizenship is goml 
Imlth. ITiey will understand, too, that the surest way to attain and 
maintain health is to practice early in life good health habits. . 


S0H0Ol» LT7MCHE8. 


_ 

b Phpils, and candy only 
hitr- The Iniich service wi}l 


A^hot midday lunch is avjulable for pupils iii^ the high school only. 
;lt was gpod to loiow that heithji* tea lipr.' ejoffee* could be purchased. 



lehebn ‘ has been .partaken of, 
lered elsewhere in this report, biit 


tli^insta^sdii^p^ 
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all e eflientary and grammar schools. Certainly the condition of the 
children wouhl seem to warrant this step, scrawny logs and arms 
being much in evidence among the children seen. The value of this 
service as an educ^onal factor is now undispufe.1, and ns a means 

of demonst-ratiog^he food facts presented in cda&s offers endless 
oppoitunities. 

-MEDICAL SCHOOL IXSCEC’TION. 

An official medical and nursing service was initiated bv the citv 
board of education of Wilmington the latter part of 1019. Prior 
to this volunteer organizations and individuals had for four years 
done such preventive ami coiTective work in the schools as was 
])ossible under the e.xisting circumstances. 

I he prewnt staff, consists of the medical inspector, on a part-time 
basis and two nui^ on full time. It is the desire of the department 
to keep medical inspection on the plane of teaching and e.xaminmg 
alone. A morning was Spent with % staff when it was stated the 
Slowed e.xception of weighing ami measuring, was 

After a considerable wait a line of children liegan to file in the 
room for inspection, no attempt being made to separate the child 
liemg inspected from those who were waiting. The two nurses were 
ill attendance, ope doing the clerical work, the other directing tbe 
children to the phy.sician from the room and assisting generally. 

n general the inspection consisted of a good e.xamination of the 
mouth, throat, and neck (although no digital examination was made 
to detei-m.ne the presence of adenoids) ; mT^.xamination made of the 
nasal passage; an occasional one (without a speciUom) of Ihe eiire, 
and a superficial examination of the extreme upper part of the chest./^ 

n the majority of cases carious teeth were noted amVthe child told^ 
to go to the dentist. • 

available for the entire school 
system, and as it is a policy to ^weigh and. measure children once a. 

uppZi ‘‘aiV^® thw pair is sent froiq, p)a,-e to place as 

needed. Although ordered to be on hgnd for .us'e the morning in 

rJtr 1 no 'veighing,and meawr-. 

Weighing and measuripg would s^ „ superfliftius pi^ess anyy»y 
^ long as he theory is held ^ ^5y:peraoh will Ve eqSy<* ^ 

true.th^t the ‘‘general ^ •; 

oKlU** ana behavior of a child ’* is cifte« indicative of hS^^sfiit^ 
of health. ^However, the mort eminent pediatrisiivi now lay mdra 
sfress iii^n weight Hi ralation to ^he height of a giowing child, plus 
his regular gam in weight, .thpn upon any other one fa^r. jif 
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The percentage, of malnutrition now thought to prevail through- 
out the United States among school children is from ,20 to 33J per 
cent. Of the 4^6 pupils examined in Wilmington last year, 17 only 
. were classed as malnouriahid^ for Wilmingtoh a percentage there- 
fore of three-tenths of 1 per cent. In the two months of the 1920 
term no cases of malnutrition had been reported by the medical 
inspector. 

Besides assisting with the inspection of pupils (testing sight anti 
hearing), the nurses visit the homes to interpret the need for cor- 
rection of defects and, where necessary, to assist families in neetl of 
the same to establish contact with agencies providing institutional, 
dispensary, or economic care. 

It is apparent the staff is devoted and interested, ami with certain 
changes the service could easily become a potent influence. 

It would be necessary fii-st of all that the service be reeognized at 
once as an important department, of the school system, to which regu- 
lar time should be allotted. On the morning the inspection was ob- 
served there was a delay of about an hour and a half l>ecause it was 
thought advisable not to disturb the regular school or classroom 
routine. 

At no time can an inspection be made without some interruption 
of the day's usual procedure, and the most efficient system is one 
which does not permit the time of any. school official to lie wasted. 
When a physician is on u part-time basis this |>oint is of particular 
importance. 

OENRRAL BECOMMENUATIOX.S. 


A graded plan for teaching health should be outlined and made 
a r^uired part of the school curriculum from the lowest grade to 
the last year of high school, inclusive. The establishment of health 
habits should be the purpose of such a coiirse. and particular cafe 
should taken to vitalize the teaching method so that the child’s in- 
te^ will be sustained throughout. For instance, with the youngest 
children the element of play and action should lie used as a definite 
.means of interesting chihlren in health; tof»thbrush drills and songs, 
story telling, freehand cutting, and the making of attractive and 
varied colored posters are all valuable. As the children advance in 
grades, the further development of health plays and establish- 
ment of health clubs should be featured. The spirited way in which 
before referred to entered into and contributed 
typical of wliat happens when spontaneity and 
is allowed. The formation of health ciubs. and the 
'iidMticm by them of phases of healti) work for practice and investi- 
i..^g^tipn is an admirable and practical means of making Ixralthf ul 
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seventh f^nd eighth grades and in the 

igh ^hools, the period m which hero worship is so usual, interest 
in an ideal of health ma^y be kept keen and alive through a series of 
stones and dramatizations of lives of men and women who have 
contributed so much to the pro^rross in matters of health conserva- 
^011 and diseake prevention. Such geniuses, for instance, as Pasteur, 

rurit W u Nightingale, Madame 

Curie, \\ alter Heed, and others preeminent in their profession could 
well be brought to the attention of the children. 

3. The working.out of any course in health teaching should in- 
volve the cooperation of a number of teachers and should extend 
over a iieriod of at least two or tliree years. The great possibilities 
through the correlation of subjects has already attracted the atten- 
tion of educators elsewhere. 

4. Alwve all, interest in an ideal of health should be maintained 
through the regular weighing each month and the measuring twice 
each year of each child. The classroom is the place for the weighing 
to be done, and the larger the share taken by the children the better. 
The Uass Koom Weight Kecor.l, with places for the names of 40 
pupils, may Iw procured from the United States Government Print- 
ing Olhee. Ihat each child may know what relationdiip his height- 
weiglit bears to the normal average, a weight-height table has been 
made a p«t of the classroom weight record, and each child is sup- 
posed to keep his own record, which, by comparison witli a clam- 
mate s, creatt^ friemlly riialry. A child is more ready to correct his 
oiMi U(1 food and health habits when he learns through observation 

la it IS the latter which is keeping him scrawny and pale, and 
usually rendering him hnable to compete with more normal children 
^ supplied with scales, jind the report of 
the Childs progress in weight be sent home each month with the 
report of his pr<^ in other matters. To initiate and direct the 
weighing of children each month may seem at first only „n addi- 
tions burden, but teachers have been the first to appreciate that 
knowleilgc of weight-height relationship and its bearing on general 
tness creates a new and stimulating atmosphere among children 
formerly indifFerent to appeals for the fomiation of good ifealtli 

XiuUlifSc 

primary and elementaiy grades should 
be install^, the educational aspect of which is of far greater im- 
portatace thami the feeding of. hungry/dhildir^.. 

6. Supervision of the course in health education is of prime im- 
portance, and .by an individual with creative and imaginary ability ' ' 
as well as with special preparation and understanding of the purpore 
of such a course. i i v 
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7. Until the medical inspector is put ui>on n full-time basis and 
given a salary commensurate with the requirements of the work, more 
time than is now given to the inspection of children can not be ex- 
pected. Until a full-time basis is provided for it is suggested: 

That the inspection of children be limited to the examination of 
skin of face and hands, examination of the throat, teeth, ears, eyes, 
glands of neck, and of posture and gait. That just prior to the day 
on .which the inspectioji is to he made the nurse and teacher decide 
' which pupils seem to require a thorough examination and that- the 
parent or parents be asked to be present when the examination is 
^ arranged for. That during inspection or examination children be 
dealt with individually, and where a separate room is^not provided 
a screen shouhl l>e used and the child assured privacy during the in- 
terview*. That the height-weight relationship be rect)gnized as a 
significant means of determining the general nutrition of chjldren, 
and the latter be informed in this department of the relationship. 
That the nursing sti^ff be increased, preferably by a supervising 
nurse and one capable of contributing materially to the <leveIopinent 
of a program of health education. I'hat the present scale of .salaries 
be raised and that the nurses speml more time in classroom tlemon- 
stratiohs. In order to accomplish this, one nurse only should assist 
with the inspection or examination of the children. 

8. That a dental clinic he provided for at once w*ithin the school 

domain, and that dental hygiene bo a definite part of the health 
teaching. ^ ^ 

SUMMARY. 


The schools should be supplied with scales. 

• Each school day health teaching should bo recognized as an ob- 
ligatory part of the day’s W’ork. 


A hot school lunch should W made available for every child in 
Wilmington who needs it. 

Correlation of subject atid cooperation of teachers should be 
. sought in rounding out the program of health education. 

Tlie present medical and nursing service shoiihrbe enlarged and 
' its scope broadened. 

Health should be made a positive and desirable thing and not dealt 
with from the' negative angle. 

The main purpose of a graded plan for a course of health educa- 


^^tion should be constantly th^ promotion of health as something 
^ t^dcsirable and possible of attRinmeiit. . 

/ 7. DRAWING. 

At the close of the school year in June the supervisor of drawing 
and who had begjin work only 
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a little over a month tefore this survey was made, and had oonse- 
quently not had sufficient time to make such changes as she may 
have had in mind. The following comments and suggestions are 
based on the tentative course of study which the new siipennsor 
has P^Pwed and which has been issued to the teachers in mimeo- 
graphed form and on the work in the schools ns ohsen^ed bv the 

issued, ns it states, ns a “Suggestive Outline 
for fenchers, is only for the months of Octolior a ml November; the 
mitl.ne for the remaining months of the year had not been issued at 
the time of the survey. 

The course as a whole is based too much on the old formal con- 
ception of art instniction, and fails to recognize the children’s native 
interest, as all good teaching must; in short, it is too severely logical, 
as determined by the nature of the subject, instead of psychological, 
as determined by children’s interests and capacities. This is par- 
ticularly tnic of the lower gra.les. Some of the work is beyond 
c ildren, such as the characteristics and processes of fi.\ing and 
glazing of clay in grade 2. 

There is an entire absence, both in the coiii-se of .stiidv and in the 
actual teaching in the fii-st three jears of the schools, of the drawing 
from imagination which children love to do to illustrate the stories 
told them and to picture scenes which they have observed. These 
drawings are spontaneous c.xpmssions of their native interest and 
wciipy a pi-omment place in good primary schools. There is little 
trace in the course of a recognition of the resulls of the study, from a 
psychological standimint, of children’s capacity and native interest 
m drawing. A discussion of these studies can be found in a number 
of books, readily accessible, siicli, as Siilly’s Studies of Childhood, 
and Barnes’s Studies in Education. But by far the most extensive 
of these studies are Kerschensteiner’s and l^bsien’s, which, iinfor- 
tiinately, ore not transintod 

The courw, so far as it has been issued, does not provide sujJciently 
for the coordination of drawing with the other subjects of the cur- 
riculum except nature study. The course, fortunately, is hot pre- 
scriptive in regard to method except in so far as formal work calls’ 
for fortnal methods in teaching it, and this is actiiallv the result as 
observed in the schools. * 

The conswpience is that there is very little free expression in draw- 
ing anywhere in the schools. . The same lack of spontaneity an# ^ 
freedom of expf^on, as more fully stated elsewhere in this sur- ‘ 
was found in the language teaching, throughout the schools, 
i-fllS shows that a fuiulamehtal chanrro m 
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the improvement in technique must come fix>m an effort to expcess 
inore adequately and clearly what is in the mind; it must not come 
merely from formal instruction in details of technique apart from 
content 

As tlie course now in force* was prepared only for the two months 
stated above,, it is impossible for the < oihniissioii to make as helpful 
on it as a whole as would l>e (losii\ible. 


TKAClIJyo OnSKRVKI). 


,The ideals and spirit of the kinder^rarteii ou^ht to permeate the 
primary grades in school, not only in art training, but in all other 
.subjects; the method must be adapted to the , children of these early 
grades. 

The equipment of the kindergaiten includes sand, clay, blocks of 
^ different^apes ahd sizes, and paix*r of different kinds, so that chil- 
dren may firet experiment with and then express their ideas through 
these materials as mediums. It is by objectifying such things as 
the main parts of the home and its furnitui*e, the store and its food 
content, and the garden in which the fruits or vegetables grow that 
children gain a conception of tlie purpose of human life and activity 
and of their ])lace in the scheme of things. 

If the work of the school is to be thus vitalized, it needs more 
than the one medium, drawing and crayon work, to accomplish that 
purpose, and whether it does so will depend in large measure ujKm 
the selection of subject matter to be represented and the method of 
carrying it out. 

The work in drawing observed in the Wilmington schools seemed 
poor, but it was difficult to see enough to make a correct estimate 
because it occupied so small a place on the program. About 50 or 00 
minutes are gi\*en to it per week, but this was usually conc^trated 
into two or perhaps three lessons, given on alternate days. The work 
referred to l>elow was observed in seven different buildings, and 
covered the first, second, third, and fifth grades. The lessons related 
to the season but had no relation to the other Work being done in 
the grade. They were not therefore expressions of the chihlren s 
thought or experience. Colored crayons were used in all cases but 
one, in wmch water color was used. The objects drawn were u 
pumpkin^fence with jack-p’- lanterns on the posts, a cat-tail with 
leaves, red and green peppers, a dahlia, and an autumn landscape. 
^^Drawings on exhibition indicated that the children had also drawn 
cut apples, potatoes, and bananas. 

A ^ :vtirrnoD» IN Da.\wiNu. 


..|The preparation for the work on the. putt of the teachers was 
and careful, ^ but the iiaethpds used were poor pn the 
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■whole. The object was not present in all cases, and in but two was 
any study made of the object, to help children to note its char- 
acteristics before the drawing was begun. One of these was the 
drawing of two pep])ei-s, one red and the other green, in a 4B class. 
Some attention was called to the shape of the ]>eppers, and the chil- 
dren then made their own representetion of it. Tliis was followed 
by a discussion as to whose drawing was the best, and why. The 
other lesson was the painting of a red dahlia in a 5B clak The 
flower was fastened to the board. Attention was then called to the 
shhpe of the flower and tlie proiiortion between it and the stem. The 
children then painted the flower as they thought it looked, and 
criticized their own and their neighbor's results. The work was 
somewhat crude in both cases, but the method was good l.ecause the 
children were led to observe for themselves, to.c.xpress their own 
thought, and to estimate for themselves the worth of their own and 
others’ wdrk. This would stimulate them to iike observation in the 
ne.vt lesson, and an effort to improve upon their previous work. 

Tn the other cases the children were either shown or told j’ust 
where, when, and how each line w.as to be dr^wn, or the teachex 
herself made a drawing of the object which the children copied. 
In one case the object to be drawn in a 2B class was a cat-tail with 
two leaves. The teacher. tacked both cat tail and leaves to the black- 
,lK>aid in a parallelogram that served as a frame. She began in 
, the right way by calling the children’s attention to the long stalk 
of the cat-tail, and the proportionate length and d=fference in shape 
of the leaves. Instead of then giving the children the chance to 
see how well they could make a picture of it, she <Ircw another 
parallelogram, made a picture of the cat-tail and leaves in it, showed . 
the children exactly where and how to make a picture exactly like 
the one she had made, and made no further reference to tjie real 
object that had been presented to them to draw. 

A lesson in a IB classs in which the children made a fence with 
posts and jack-o-Ianterns on the ^sts was carried jut in the same 
way. In a 3B class a pumpkin was drawn from a form that the 
teacher had cut out, without any effort to have the children recall 
how the pmnpkin really looked. She pointed to the ribs ^running 
from the stem to the blossom end and called them lines of growth. 

In a 5A class the children were given a lesson on how to draw a 
landscape. The teacher drew a horizontal parallelogram on the 
Imard and told the children that she was going to dtaw a scene for 
them, something that she saw. She said that the first thing she 
saw was the sky, and the first.thing that she was going to draw was 
the Ime where the earth and sky meet — the horizon, She added that 
artists made this line uneven po inake it prettier, and she was gpiing 
® ; Slw con|;|hued 1^ sd^ng that she saw kthe 
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the moon just rising, corn shorks nml pumpkins, a fence in the fore- 
ground, etc., showing them just how to make each as she pi'oceeded. 
When the picture was completed she erased it and told the children 
they might make one like it, or another such asi they themselves 
might see. The children’s pictures made a fairly good showing, but 
their method of- work raised the «piestion as to whether the idea 
of the sky line as a fundamental factor in a landscape, or that of 
ilistahco^as affecting the size of objects, had been worked out front 
actual <>I*servation. If not, the lesson had no real value, since it did! 
not lead children to see and express ideas for themselves. 




AX .vrra.visAi. of.tiik aut wubu. ... 

As far as the work observed was an index (>f tlie art work in gen- 
eral it must be rated ns barely fair, and that in the first two or three 
...grades distinctly jmor, in at least three ivspi'cts. 

_ ^be hrst is that the work done is unchildlike and has no founda- 
tion in children’s life interest and exiwrieiices. and no relation to 
the other work of the grade. The drawing exercist*s were set lessons 
injected into the other work without organic relation to it. In 
consequence the conditions for real art work were lacking. 

The second respect in which it is poor is that it is far*'t«K) limited 
in scope. Noting children need ex|a*rience with several different' 
media. They need clay modeling, painting, and cutting as well ns 
drawing, and also paiier folding and construction work! The last- 
named work appears in the coui-se under the hen*llng of “ Industrial 
art,” but no trace of it could be found in the daily schedule of the 
schools, and none was <liscovered in ju’ogress. 

The resjiect in which it is the weakest of all. however, is the method. 
Eeal art is the expression of thought by means of a medium— in this 
case, clay, paint, or iiencil. The first effort must therefore he directed 
toward helping children to see an object clearly; the second to ex- 
pressing whut they see in their own way. If the e.xpression is 'poor, 
it is either l)w;uuse the children have not observed the object care- 
fully enough, or because they have not yet learned to use the 
medium clay, paint, or jjencil— correctly. \ mure careful examina- 
tion of the object is therefore (he firet step toward the inij)rovement 
of children’s work; instruction in the use of the clay, paint and brusl>, 
pencil an<l paper, or scissors is the second. The Wilmington teachere 
, .devote almost no attention to having .the children observe the 
objects to be drawn, ij^jl would teke the children to task If they in^ 
.dulgectin any frwdom of expression. ' there were many goo<l drawr 
. ings pasted in the different rooms, but the basis upon which they 
were judged was the success with which the children hud follow^ 
^ ;^e teacher> dirMti^^ nearness of their approach to the 
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leaclM?r’s copy. Individuality is evidently an unappreciutod and 
therefore an undeveloped characteristic, 

(’hiidren’s spontii neons drn'winjrs «lread)- refei ml to have received 
much attention at the hands of ediicntoi's durinf; the Inst few years, 
nn<i art courses have beeji revised in.accordnnire with tlie su^'gestiohs 
ol»tajned from them. Not pne such «lrnwinfr was ol)Served in the 
Wdmin^on ' schools. Afany hljcklvoards had friezes of childlike 
jnctiires at the top made hy the teachers, hut there was nothing truly 
expr^ive of child life hy the children. The only instance of chU- 
dren’s initiative observed was the docoiation of a blackboard by eais 
of (orn ,sus|. ended from the fop at intervals ami alternntmjr' with, 
autumn leaves and jack-o'-lanterns whicli they had cut out The art 
work, like, the readinjr. will need to Ik- reco;r’nized as a means to an 
end instead of an end in itself Ijefoie it will tndv function in the 
school system or in the ehihli-en's lives. 


Drawing, although eoordinuteil: with nature study, is not used 
effectively as ii means of observation, as a means of concentrating the 
pupil’s attention on the salient features to l>e oliserved. The oliset*- 
vation is too much taken for granted and the ilrnwing taught as if it 
had for its only fun.-tion to e.\j)i;e.ss what had been oJ).served out of 
school. This was the assiimjdion of ilrawing teadiei-s more tluin 
a generation ago, but is not now. To draw an object once Axes its 
appearance in the mind bi*tter than mere, looking can, ]>rovided the 
drawing is basetl on actual oliservation ami not on. directions ns to 
^hnique given by the teacher, or a model drawn hy the teacher. It 
is for this reason that copying of pictures is so valiieless an e.xercise 
in school. . 


In the upper grades the drawing is not useil for illustrative pur- 
poses in the other studies to the extent desirable. 

The artistic quality throughout the schools is. distinctly below that 
of good schools. The^ whole subject reipiires the attention of the 
supervising staff. Much help could be got from courses of study 
and ^mples of children's work from progressive schools in which 
drawing is well taught, such as the Washington Irving High School 
and the Ethical .Culture School in New York, and the public schools 
of such places us Brookline, Newton, and Springtiehl in Mussachu- 
setts, and Indiunapolisa Ind. 




Chapter II. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


1. THE HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS. 


In everj’ eommnnity the high schools nnd privnte nc^ademies are, 
and since their earliest beginnings always have lieen, the most in» 
portan^t means of selecting nnd training the youth who have, the beX 
capacity for leadership. 

Persistence through high school rcf]uires certain minimum amounts 
of ambition, intellectual capacity. in<lustry. earne.stncss. physical 
vigor, and general competence, which, taken all together, consti- 
tute a character that is considerably nlx>ve the average. Also the 
ability of parents to support their children through 12, years of 
education, and their willingness to do so. implies an economic status 
and an amotint of foresight that are gieater than the average. Thus 
we usually find in almost every community that the leaders, with 

few exceptions, are graduates of secondary sch(M>l.s. 

bince a democracy can maintain and perpetuate itself only thmugh 
.the development of wise and sane lea<lers. and correlativelv through 
the development among a majority of the people of the ability nnd 
di^MMition to choose tlieir leaders wisely and to supiwrt these chosen 
leaders in their public acts and policies, it follows that the com- 
munity is more fundamentally and vitally concerned in the business 
of education than in any other business in which any or nil of the 
citizens are engaged. If the knoAviedge ami the training for leader- 
ship that are being handed on to.the rising generation by our schools 
and colleges should decline or fail, our entire economic system would 
soon become di.sorganited and would fall into decay. It should be 
clear, jtheref ore, to the citizens of Wilmington that a weill-baianeed 
and intelligent support and control of both elementarv and sec- 
ondary public schools is absolutely essential to the economic life of 
the conununity as well as to its growth in those social nnd spiritual 
elements that make a community a fit place in which to live. 

In every complex community such as Wilmington, made up of 
‘ racial and other groups, with various kinds of endowments and di- 
verse. personal and group interests, each group finds within itself a 
leadei-s whogi the others follow. The things which tlie groups 
; st^rive for, their ideals and objectives, are determined largely by the 
: character of their leadere. If the leaders in the various mns.So.s «»f 
ihen nnd women who together constitute the citizenry are moderate, 
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WI8C, mutually conciliaton-, and actuntpd by n common desire for the 
nmimon goo<I, tlie city itself is Iiound to be peaceful and prosperous. 
If. on the other band, the group lomlers aiv selfish, unscrupulous, or 
unintelligent, then bitterness, strife, and turmoil, or at least stagna- 
tion, will result. > ^ 

In all our cities the high schools, however imperfect they may be 
hiive proveil themselves on effective agency for automatically select- 
ling and bringing together for mutual contact and a common purpose 
the youth of all classes and of lioth sexes who have capacity for 
k»:i(lei’slii|). So also tjiev have proved tliemselvos not only potent in 
giving these Iwys and girls, through literature, history, lienee, and 
ml, and throu^jh tlie opj)ortnnity for democratic contact which the 
schools afford, a knowledge of the world's best thought and achievc- 
nicnt, but they have alro proved themselves effwtive in inculcating 
the highest ideals and conceptions of democracy. Hence the urgent 
need for the adequate support of these institutions. In respect to 
this field of enteriM-ise and endeavor Wilmington imist not faU ‘ 
behind. • ’ 

the sT.nrs or- sEcoxnARv KumTiox ix ww.iMxoxox. 

For s^ndary edncntioii the city supports the Wilmington High 
. rhool for white children and the high-school department of the 
Jlov.-nrd School for colored children. In October. 192t). these schools 
enrolled, respectively. 1.307 white-children and 104 colored chiidren 
or a total of 1.411. The total population of Wilmington is reported' 
ns 98,000 whites and 12.000 colored, or a total of 110.000, If these 
reports are substantially rorrect. there are in the public high schools 
12.8 pupils for every 1,000 persons of the total population. In the 
» ilmington High School there are 13..3 pupils per l,tXK) of the total 
white popnlntioir anfl in the Howard high-school department 8.7 
pupils per 1,000 of the total colored population. 

These ratios afford us a means of comparing this community with 
others, with reference to the attracting and holding power of its 
liigli schools, and the public interest in tliejn. In 1918 for the whole 
United States, including high schools of all grades, city, idllagc, and 
rural, there were 15.6 in every l,f)00 of the toUl popufation enrolled 
in the high schools, while for the State of California this ratio was 
27, jind for Kansas 26.5. South Carolina had the lowest ratio, 52) 
I»r 1^;, while the States of Virginia, Rhode Island, Oklahoma, 
Nerada, and Texas, ranging-from li.» to 13.4, were about equal to 
the city of Wilmington.* WUmington slightly exceeds the State 
of Delaware, whieh-stands between Virginia and West Vireinia 
with its ratio of 11.8. 


■ TtaCM perwoU^ IMB D. » fa. of Mae. Ml;, 1X20, IK 
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Tims Wilmin^rton semis to its puhlic ln<rh srhools less tlian linlf 
as large a jwreentage as the States of ('alifornia and Kansas do, 
aiid hut a slightly larger percentage than her cnyn State of Dela- 
ware, which stands fourteenth from the bottom in the. list of 48 
States with reference to higli-school attendant. These facts, so 
far as they go, tend to raise the presumption that if a stronger and 
more \inited sentiment for public high-schiwd education existetl in the 
cominnnitv, and if l>etter high-school accotnmtMlations ' and inon» 
vitalized high-school work AA’ere offered, a larger percentage of the 
city's youth would Im> foin^d in these stdiools. . 

It is true that^i considerable nunilier of Wilmington's children are 
attending private and iTtfnxdual higli schiads. The inclusion of thesis 
in the calculation, together witfi the exclusion from it of the figupis 
for the (adored population, would slightly rais<» tbe ]>ercehtage; but 
this, while it. would make a l»ettor slu>wing ft>i* general interest in 
secon<lary education, would not at.idl affect flic cpiestion of the sup- 
port and ]>atronage of public liigh schools, lu fact AA’here unusually 
large nuinlvrs *»f the people ^scunl tlicir children to private schools, 
:oh the one hand they may he sending them there Wcause they Ih*- 
lieve the ])uhlie scluads to Im‘ poor or unsatisfactory. On the other 
hand the public ,schools may actually fail to become all that they 
should la» hec'ause the prosperous and influential people, sending their 
children to the private schools, center their interest and sup]>ort on 
these, and are indifferent, or evem bpi>osed, to adequate financial sup- 
|>prt of the public high stdiooLs, The survey commission is not, lack- 
ing in appreciation of the good work that is done by many private 
schools, Tliese can do miudi for certain individuals which the pub- 
lic schools under present conditions can not <lo. More of them might 
. well take the lead in educational experimentation, and thus point flic 
way to better metluxls and better forms of school organization: but 
the public should W on the alert to guard jealously the principle of 
adequately financing the public schools, which arc and must sdways 
lie the foiuulation and the safeguard of demoeracy. 

l»F.KCKNT,\OK OF SnUKU, roI»rL.\TloX IN IfICII SCIUhIL. 

Another inde.x of the intei’est taken /by a city in its pnbl|c high 
schools is the fraction which the . high-school enrollment is/ of the 
enrollment in all its public schools. The total 'enrollment of the 
pnWic schools of Wilmington in October, 1920, was 12,797, /and, the 
high-school enrollment was 1,411. Hence, 11 per cent of all pupils 
enrolled in the public schools are inHhe high-school grades. The 
corresponding ratios for several cities* are: CleA^eland, Ohio, 9.7; 

. ■ /ASaptMl fnm a on p, 41 «f •' Mi*tlio«1fi and Ktnodanlii for fxM'al S<*b4^1 Sum»yR.” 
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Sprinpfield, 111., 11.7; Solway, N. V.. 12; Montclair. N. J., 18.4 ; 
Lii Crosse, Wis., 22.J); Bnwkline, Mass., umr Newton, Maas., 

On con)|)iirin;r the AVilniinpton (ipires with these it appears 
tliat M ilmin^rton stands In'tween ('lovoland aiul Sprinpcfiehl with re- 
>lM'ct to the iXTcentagi* of its enrolled piibllc-siduH)! pupils who are 
attending hifrh s<'h(M)ls. She stan<ls far l>ehiiid all Init one of the 
other cities in this list. Ihis ratio is not an alwohite measure of'the 
atlraetive power of the hijrli schools, but it does furnish an approxi- 
mate index for i-omparison. As the eonipulsorv iittemlanee; n>n- 
• hinery is less eflicient here thatr'in many other cities, it is fitir to 
siip|M»se that the calcnlatetl iinlcx for Wilniin;;ton would be ^aome- 
what i-wliieed if attendaiu'e were better enfoiveil. The reason for 
this inference is that ellieient census and attendance service would 
brinfr into the enrollment of the lower sihobl prudes many more 
children than are now there, but it would not increase the hiph- 
scluml enrollnieut in anything like the same pro|M>rtion. 

Table 1 (in the Appendix) shows the full enrollment of each of 
the two high schools from 191fi to 1920. .listributed by prades and 
s»‘xes. A plance at the prnml totals for the years shows that tl'ie 
white hiph-s<-hool enrollment has increased fnuu 9:12 in 1916 to 
l.*‘KM in 192t), but that the numbers of girls and lioys decreased 9.1 
per cent and Al jK*r cent during 1917, probably liecause of war 
activities. This loss was nearly regained in 1918, and the total in 
1919 had reached 1,140. ‘ The total increase in the four yeaiii is 3(59, 
or an a verage of 133 |)cr year. This rate may be exi>ectetl to increase 
•slightly from year to year, and would prohaldy increase considerably 
fasU*r if the efficiency of the high school along practical lines were 
materially imjuoved. In the coloreil high school similar chanfres oc- 
curred, but lapped a year'^r more la?hind. In the white high school 
the number of girls slightly exceeds that of boys, us it does in other 
communities; but in the colored school the ex<-ess of girls over boys 
much pi eater. The numlier of girls in the latter is now about two 
and a half times as great as that of the Imys. This indicates that 
the kinds of instruction given ap|jeal more to the girls than to the 
Ikivs; and in both schiHils it calls for the development of more prac- 
tical and conc'rete tyjies of work. Suggestions for such improve- 
ments will lie found in the section treating of the curriculums. 

BJTTTKIl IUGll~8CH(M>L AC(X>MMOI)AT(ONK NEKDED. 

Maintenan^ of the present 10 iier cent average rete of increase 
in the Wilmington High School will in two years overcrowd that 
school to the breaking point, and will also carry the enrollment be- 
yond 1,600. This is in excess of the number favorable to the greatert 
nano"— 21 — s . . 
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efficiency, even- if the present building^ would properly accommodate 

■ them all, which is certainly not possible, 

T|ie {loward School, moreover, is already overcrowded and is an 
unfit building for a school of any sort, not to mention a modem high 
school. 

These facts contribute a danger signal which the cjty of Wiliniiig- 
ton should heed. Immediate action is necessary. In another chapter, 
dealing with the building program, the survey commission has out-' 
lined clearly what must be done to meet the crisis which exists, not 
only in the high schools but in the elementary schools us well. 

DO TIIE HIGH 8CmM>LS HOLD llIE PUPILS THAT THEY KECEn-E ? 

\The success of a high school in holding its pupils through the four 
years’ course is another measure of its efficiency; for the pupils will 
not sfay unless tlmy and their parents feel that they are getting value 
received for the -tinie, effort, and sacrifice involved. Also, they will 
not stay unless they are reasonably successful in the work that they 
aye >required to do. Success implies reasonably goo<l ability and 
preparation in the lower grades; so some must he e.vpccted to drop 
out because they lack the requisite ability and ambition or liccali.se of 
economic necessitj', or l»ecau.sc of inadequate training in the grades 
below ; but the great majority, who are not thus handicapped, shouhl 
be eipected to pefsist until they 'graduate, if the school js offering 
them what they need and giving it to them under methods of instrui" 
tion and administration that enable them . to "carry op their work 
successfully. 

In Table 1, in the Appendix, it is shown what per cent the enroll 
ment of each grade is of the total high-school enrollment in !{>20, for 
eaj;h school; and these arc pi))ced alongside with pcrcentagc,<j sim- 
ilajrly obtained for the total high-school enrollment in the United 
Sthtes.* ,We are thus enabled to compare the decrease in enrollment 
fr^m the lower grades to the higher in the two Wilmington schools 
wiiliHhat in the high schools of the country coliijtitivcly. It is seen 
th^t by this measure of the relative pumber dropping out of school 
th^ Wilmington High School makes a niuch poorer showing than the 
country, as a whole, while the rate of the Howard High School is 
about the same as that of the country as a wholb, excepting in the 
senior class, who^ percentage is raised probably by the accession of 
repeatehi. Such' percentages are unreliable anyway when applied 
to such small numhere of studepts aa are enfolled in Howard Hijrh 
■Schooh . 

?lii» in the Appendix, the mrollments are given for. the B 

airid A sections in the four gradra from October, 1916, to September, 
1920, 'by. ^If years for Wilihinjp^n' and by full years for Howard.. 
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In the Wilmington High School the enrollments for the ninth grade 
show an mcreaso for the four years of 50.3 per cent, while those of 
the twelfth grade, or senior clase, show an increase of only 15.G per 
cent. Even this gab was due wholly to the girls, for the number of 
senior boj's in lUiJO is actually 6 per cent less than it was in 1916. 
This is mdicative of a large amount of dropping out, even tliough 
aUowance be made for the fait that gains in the lipiier class enroll- 
ments usually lag bdiind the gains in the lower da-sses. 

The hipid rate iit which pupils drop out of sclwior as classes 
progress through tlie gi-adi« is indicated by the nipidly dwindling 
ciuollments of the tiiree upper classes as we .glance down the columns 
or 1 10 suGceiisivo half years. Looked at in this w*ay, however, the 
ngures appear slightly more unfavorable than they^re in fact, be- 
ciiuse the successive increases In the sisc of the entering classes make 
the losses in upper claves apiiear relatively somewhat larger 
they really aro. 

HiGII-HCIlOOL CASUALTIES. 

To get a more accurate measure of the casualties from year to year 
and grade to grade we must follow a given entering class through 
foui> years and si^e' what lmi>pens to it. This can be done with the 
class, for c.\uniplc, that enlercil in September, 1010, by insi>cctirtgthe 
which lie just alM>va the black step-shaped line which rans 
diagonally down through Table 2. It will thus lie seen that this 
c ass^which started in grade 9B with 251 pupils ha'd dwindl«f to 44, 
pr 17.6 per cent of its original number, when it had reached the 12A 

grade in June, 1920. Other classes may be traced in a similar 
manner. t 

In Table 3 the same figu^ are rearranged so that the enrdlmenta 
of each class in the successive half years of its progress throu<»h the 
grades are placed in the same horizontal line across the page, and 
under each enrollment is placed the per cent that it is of the number 
who were in the 9B grade when the class entered the school. 

This table does not take separate account Of the pupils who fail 
and drop back into eacU class from the class that is just a half year 
ahead of it. There are many of the« repeatere.” b each term, from 
start to finish, and they tend at times to fiU'up the ranks in place of 
tjiose who drop out, and thus temporarily to check the descent of tha 
curve of enrollment; but us many of the early rejieaters themsclvieB 
dryout before they ‘reach the upper classes, and as the 9B grade > 
Itself al ways contains many repeater, the inclusion of the repeaters ', k 
does not wriously affect the bfei-ences to be drawn from the p^r <1 
cents of pera^nce as read apross the pa^. In spifo 6f the irregii- 
mnnes prolftblv due fn' fhp mfitiv j ^ 
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ages remaining have been averaged for each grade and placed at the 
‘ bottom of the table with corresponding percentages for all the high 
schools of the United States^ just below them. 

Comparing these figures we find that, on the average, o>it of ItK) 
pupils who enter Arilmington High School in the ninth B grade only 
63 reach tenth B, 38 reiK-h eleventh B, 31 reach twelfth B, and 20 
graduate. More than half are gone before they reach the second half 
of the second year, and four-fifths drop out before their class gradu- 
ates. The i>er cent pei-sisting to tenth B is one-eightlj less than for 
all l^igh schools in the United States, to eleventh B oiie*fifth less, to 
twelfth B one-fourth less, and to graduation one-half less. * 

The losses for the classes entering in February <lo not api)ear quite 
as bud as they really are, bec*ause for these, the per ceiits j>ersisting 
are based on the enrollment taken in June, instead of February when 
these classes entore<l school; and there are alwai’S some who drop out 
between February and June. Hence each of the jHii* cents persisting 
is larger than it would be if calcidated on the, February enrollment 
of the 9B grade as a base, instead of on its June enrollment. The 
figures for the Howard School are nearer those for the country at 
large, but are not reliable on account of the small numbers of pupils 
involved. 

It is thus shown that compared with the average of the high- 
school pupils, city and runil, the country over, Wilmington boys iTnd 
girls ai-e far behind as to persistence in high school. They do not 
do nearly us well us the ‘Siverage Americau high-school pupil” in 
sticking to their courses and graduating with their class. 

A careful study should be made by the teachers and administrators 
of the <*onditions out of which these abnormally large percentages of 
.school mortality come. Such a study should include tables like 
Tables 2 and 3, made for each of the curriculum groups separately, 
and for boys and girls separately, in order to determine the par- 
ticular groups that furnish the greatest numl)er of casualties and on 
the other hand which courses hold their pupils best. In a similar 
manner the investigation should get down to particular studies and 
to individual teachers. Careful records should in? kept of all pupils 
who d 9 >p out of school, and the reasons why they drop out shouhl 
be definitely ascertained and recorded. On the basis of such records, 
causes for the large casualty lists may be ascertained and remedial 
measures applied. 


A STUDY or HI(}II-SCII<K)L FAILURKS. 

In seeking to discover the causes for the phenomenally high elimi- 
nation rate in the Wilmington High School the survey commission 
5 ; , ; , its attention to faihii^s, l^ause it is well known by 
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»luc8tors that lack of siiefeiss in school work is the most potent cause 
for lea vin^r school. F ailure causes retardation, and it is the retarded 
pupils ^rllo drop out in largest numbers. 

In making our study we were, fortunate in finding among the 
records of the school a complete summary of failures for 1919-20 
in cacli subject, disfributcd by grades and sexes. From this record 
comjiiled by the head of the science department, we have calculated 
Ihc percentages of failures in each subject by the girls and the boj-s 
111 every grade ami also the percentages of tlie tcital failures in each 
subject, and have arranged them for convenient. inspection in Table 4 
of the aiipendix. By thus reducing all to the common denominatojr 
KX>, it has been made easy to compare each group with every other 
group. I* or the sake of brevity, details are omitted in some subjects' 
where they lack significance because of the small numbers of pupils 
-in some of the groups involved. In these cases only totals are given. 

y reiulinjir across the first line of the table it may be learned, for 
example, that in Lnglish 26 out of 124, or 21 jier cent of the girls 
and 08 out of 262, or 26 i>ei- cent of the Imys, in the ninth grade B 
(or fii-st half year) failed in the work. In the ninth grade A (or 
second half year’s work in the same subject) the failures, though too 
niany, were not so numerous; 25 out of 125, or 2a per cent of the 
girls, and :15 out of 148, or 14.1 iier cent of the boys, failecL In the 
second year the proportion of failures is still too large in the lOB 
group; but from that point on to the second half of the twelfth 
grade or senior year they do not in any case exceed 7 in 100, or 7 per 
cent. In other woyds, a satisfactoijr proportion of those who survive 
to the beginning of the fourth half year are successful thereafter in 
meeting the demands of the teachers of English. 

For the English department, theii, we miiy summarize thus; 
There are too many failures in the first three half years of the work 
since fi-om 14 to 26 out of every 1(K) pupils fail; whereas, if things 
were going entirely as they sliould go, the failures would rarely 
exceed 10 or 12 in 100. During the remainder of the course not 
more than 7 pupils in 100 fail, and the percentage for the junior 
and senim- years is only 3.5, u very moderate, proportion. 

In this connection, however, it should be noted here and through- 
out the discussion of failm-es that, since pupils have dropped out of 
school all along the line until in the second half of the senior year, 
more than two-thirds of the class that entered four years ago are 
gone and that presumably the third or less who remain are the 
ablest and most, persistent, nothing less should be expected tl^an that 
those who survive the first four of the eight drastic elimination con- 
tests should with very few e.xreptions be abje to survive the remain- 
ing four. On glancing dow;n the table from English to mathoihatics ><1^ 
we find^ in general, that the .percentagi^ of. failures in the 6wt yi^if' .3 
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in algebra and iii the second year in commercial arithmetic are 
approximately equal to those in English. These, howevey, increase 
through intermediate algebra, plane geometry, solid geometry, and 
trigonometry, from 20 |>er cent of all pupils enrolled in the first of 
these subjects to over 38 per cent of all those enrolled in the last. 

When we reach T-.atin, the next subject in the table, wc find that 
in three of the four years' work the condition with respect to failures 
is astounding. In the work of the first half year in elementary 
Latin, the ninth B grade, almost I girl out of every 3 and more tlian 
3 boys out of every 5 failed; while for the entire class the percentage 
that failed is 49.G, Practically 1 out of every 2 of the beginners 
in Latin failed at the end of the first half year. 

The class that was doing the second half years work, the ninth A 
grade, did a little better, as' they certainly shouM after somewliere 
from a quarter to a half of them had been drop|)ed out at the eiid 
of the first^half year. Of this grade, 27.0 per cent of tlie girls and 
38 per cent of the boys failed, a total of 52 out of 153, or .34 per* cent 
of all. In other words, out of the 50 per cent who succeeded in 
jumping the first hurdle after a half year’s run, 1 in every 3 fell at 
tli^ second hurdle. Evidently the hurdles are too high, the training 
too poor, OP tlie runners abnormariy^ weak. Of the tenth B grade 
in elementary Latin, wlio presiimal>ly were re|)eating mainly the 
second half year’s work, 50 per cent of the girls and 27.<S per cent 
of the boys, or 35 per cent of the h»tal, failed. The two ropcat<!r.s 
in the tenth A grade and the two in the eleventh B jmssed. Tliis 
indicate.s that after going through the whole of the first year’s Latin 
work once, then through the whole of it the second lime, and in some 
cases through half of it for the third time, all the repealers pass. 
Out of all groups who did less tl»an this a third or more failed in 
the accounting of June, 1020, 


In the tabulation for Caesar, or second- 3 *ear Latin, the ])crcentages 
of failures are 47.3 per cent and 40.5 per cent, respectively, for the 
lOB and lOA grades, and the status of the retarded or repeating 
group lOA, llB, and llA is a little better than that of the cor- 
responding groups in elementary Latin. Of all the 191 pupils who 
studied second-year Latin, 45 per cent failed. Verily Caesar is a 
conqueror 1 

When we reach Cicero, the third year of Latin, we find enrolled* 
only 34*pupils in nil,. 7 of whom are retarded or repeaters, and 10 of 
whom, or 20.5 per cent, failed. In the fourth-year Latin, or Virgil,* 
class there were enrolled only 24, and only one of these failed, or 4.6 
per cent; but before this very moderate rate of failure was attained, 
approximaWIy nine-tentbs of those who had started in with first- 
P ; a half years and four years before had either 
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In scienw subjects there is great variability in the percentage 
of failures. In general science” 9B they are 20.4 per cent; in 
1. lysical pography 9A and lOB. 21.3 per cent and 14.3 per cent; in 
physics, tenth to twelfth grades, inclusive, 19.7 per cent; and in 
chemistry, eleventh and twelfth grades, 35.7 per cen^-aU larger 
tlian they .should be but in general not so bad as in Latin. In Un- 
cial science JA they are 10.0 per cent; In physiology, 9B and 9 A, 

i‘9 percent!’ ^nth to twelfth grides, they ate only 

In the history department the failures have about the same range 
an.l charactenst.es as in the English depa^-tnient. In ninth grad^ 

nuirin . 25.4 per cent for. all.* In ancient, in 

dern and in American history and civics the iiercentagcs ranged 

an the fourth ot these social studies, contrary to their e.xperience 

S,I!!!sh'’5!. «" grades, are 19.8 per cent} in 

. panish,. 0.8 |%r cent. In manual training (hoys) they were 14.3 

per ««nt in OA, 13.8 in lOB, 5..3 in lOA. In' shop mathematics 
(hojs) they were 91 per cent in 9B, none in 9A, none in lOB. I„ 
ficehand drawing for girls the failures were 14.7 per «-ent for the 
...nth grade and 8.9 for the tenth. In mechanical drawing, for boys, 

It toi responding percentages were 20.2 and 13.8. In domestic 

failed. There were m this subject iiq failures in the tenth grrdes. 

in b ?n“^‘T X none failed 

the 9B and lOB grailes or in lOB te.xtiles. Finally, the coin- 

niercial department registered very few failures. There were none 
m commercial law only 2.5 per A-nt in typewriting, 2.7 pen- ceni 
in siorthand, and 3.7 ixu- cent in commercial geography, while in 
office practice the total for all grailcs tvas 10 per cent. 

THE FAIMJKK8 AKE alBNOIlMAlaLY LABdE. 

It showr/lw*' •« Ruminating. 

It shows that with the exception of Spanisli, commercial subjecte 

and hoiisdiold arts, all the subjects n.s administered by the respec- 
irp« “''® abnormally large percenfages of Ku- 

- in the hi-st two years of the curriculums; and that in Latin 
and mathematics the proi»ortions of failures were .so large as to bo 
se.nsational. In all classes excepting English lOB, llfifand llA 

fpompfrv inTl inii a .. .. . * 


Jl™bm M, ,0B. Utii lOB 


XU . — niavuij, C'^imnerciai arittimetic, and 
b.olo^, 4ho i^rcentoges of failures for the boys wore con^derobly 
heayier than those for the prls; hut in; these ck^ moire prto th»n 
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boys failed. In the last two subjects no boys failed; all the failures 
were made by <rirls. 

It is clearly bicuml)ent upon the administration of the schools to 
seek out the causes of these large percentages of failures and to adopt 
measures that ^11 reduce them in the future. Normally the percent- 
age of failure in any high-school class should l)c e.Kpected to fall 
l>etween 5 and 12 per cent, and if the percentages are alwve or below 
these limits a careful study of conditions should Ik* made. A high 
rate of failures usually means poor teachmg, overexacting require- 
ments. too drastic examinations, or a spe<*ially unintelligent or ill- 
prepared class. It may Ik? due to a combination of any or all of 
these, causes, ('onversely, a very low "percentage of failure.s may 
mean exceptionally fine teaching, an unusually able or well-prepared 
class, a drastically sifted class, or a sui>ject appealing strongly to the 
interests ami m*eds of the ()upils. On the (»tber hand, it may 'mean 
(hat the teac her is to«> lax in his recpiirenwnts and too easy in his 
marking. The supervisors should find out the causes in either case, 
and should bring the influence of the really succre.ssful teache*rs to 
l)ear on the* unsuccessful ones. 

In the opinion of the survey commission the high percentages of fail- 
' ures are not to Im* charged to unusual lac k of ability or clisinclinaticm 
to work on the part of the pupils. On the c’ontrary. we are convinced by 
extensive c*lass -visitation that they showed theinselvc\s to *b^ equal in 
intelligence to high-schoc»I juipils anywhere and more than usually 
willing to work imlustriously to meet the deniands of their teachers. 
We l)elieve that the trouble is caused by faults in tbe-methods c»f 
teaching, by overrigorous requirements with respect to certain de- 
tails,* and by faulty methods of administering promotions. 

We find that (1) all pupils who received a mark of 80 or more for 
the term’s work were promoted without examination, (2) all below 
80 were required to take n final examination aiul were marked 
“ failed” if they did not make 75 per cent c»r more on this examina- 
tion. For such pupils the single grade attained in this examination 
was the only deciding element. (3) Those receiving a term gi*ade 
of less than 05 per cent were marked “failed” without being ac- 
‘corded the privilege of taking the examination. In our opinion the 
two latter provisions are manifestly unwise and unfair. 

A rROMOTlON METIIon SrOOEHTEO, 

We recommend the 'following method of promotion: ^ ' 

1. The teacher’s term mark to be based on (cr) daily recitations, 
{h) written tests, at least four per semester, (c) notelx)ok8, library 
• assignments, and project reports. The final semester mark should 
t' be one-third of .the sum of the averages or estimates for the three 
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2. All pupils standing lower than 80 per cent should be required 
to take the examination, the final average of such pupils to be deter- 
mined by adding together the examination mark and twice the teach- 
er s semester mark ami .iividing the sum by three. The suney staff 
incline strongly toward the opinion that all who are physically fit 
.shoubl lie reijiiired to take the final e.xnminntions. 

:i. The teachers- should bo instructed to the effect that, in general 
human ability is so distributed that if 100 pupils receive school marks’ 

1 - 7 * 1 ••• fi'e approximately equal steps from the 

highest ability to the lowest o^- complete failure, then the marks, A 
and h shoiilll each lie a.ssigned to from 3 to 10 impils. the marks B 
and D each to from 20 to-2r. pupils, and the mark C to from 40 to 
oO pupils. The teachers should not be required to force their marks 
into these ranges against their judgment, tat they .should iindenitand 
that If their marks do not fall within these limits they should be 
able to give good an«l sufficient reasons for the variations" 

The suggested changes in the marking systeiii, together with a 
thoroiigli di.st-iissioii of conditions and causes, getting down to the 
cases of individual teachei-s and making comparisons of methods and 
refniirenients, will, it is thought, bring about a more just administra- 
tion of promotions. Ortainly a school that, according to its own 
rex?ords. can show no lietter jiercentages of siicce.ss by its pupils in 
meeting the ciirriculiiin reqiiii-ements than Inis here been' shown needs 
to subject itself to a very thorough self-examination with a prompt 
reform in view. * 

As a further contribution toward the solution of the failure prob- 
lem, the survey eommissjon collected from the teachers individuirfly 
the lecorils of the enrollments and failures in their classes for June 
11*20. nn<l also of the niimtar of repeaters in their classes in Septem- 

•r* •''* Appendix has been com- 

piled. -This table enaliles us to eompare the failure percentages of 
« ijerent teachers in each of the subjects in which there are sex-eral 
different teachei-s. namely, French. English, algebra. Latin, and his- 
tory. We may thus find out whether in a given department includ- 
ing several teachers there is generaL uniformity wth reference to' 
Tnilures, or whether some teachers have a high percentage of fatalitire 
and others a low lujrcentage. In other words, by means of such* a 
table n given department can find out who is mainly responsible for 

its proportion of failures and to what degrre. 

XO KOHXL OF I’ROMOTION REOOONIZED. ’ 

As to French, the table shows that two teachers who were rated as 
unsuccessful last year, and who were not reemployed, had failures 
of 26.6 per cent and 26 per cent of their pupils, respectiyely: while^^ 
the other two had, failures of 12,7 per cent and lQ-6 per cent, . 
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tively. Evidently the excessj of failures over the normal in that sub- 
ject is chargeable almost entirely to these two teachers. In English 
the percentages of fatalities range from 27.5 per cent down to 2.7 per 
cent. In this group two teachers who are not now in the school had 
failure percentages of 18.5 and 17.6, the former above and the latter 
l»low the metlian (17.9 per cent) ; but both very near it. The varia- 
tion in these percentages, which is wider than that in-French, indi- 
cates a luck of coordination in the department ns a whole witli refer- 
ence to policies. There seems to be complete lack of agreement as to 
what should reasonably be expected of high-school pupils and how it 
should bit obtained. 

In Latin there is a rather remarkable similarity among three out 
of five of the teachers with respect to theU* percentages of failures, 

_ all three ranging between 41 and 46. The one having the senior 
■ Virgil class, in which there was only one failure, had th^ lowest per- 
centage (29.C). The next lowest (36.4) is that of a teacher who'was ■ 
considered a failure and was not reemployed. It was explained to 
the commission that the large percentage of failures in Latiii was 
largely due to this teacher, part of whoso pupils were taken over by 
the others in the middle of the term, but too late to save them. , It 
seems quite clear, hewever, that this explanation, even if valid for the 
first-year pupils, d*s not account for the abnormal proportion of 
failures made by the second and third year pupils. The absence of 
failures among the seniors is/|uite easy to understand in view of the 
excessive eliminations from the subject that liad taken place during 
the throe previous years. 

In social studies the percentages of failures range from 21 per 
cent in community civics by a teacher who was not i-eemployed down 
to 15.3 in ancient history. The other three teachers in this depart- 
ment show less variation than those of English and mathematics; 
but, as in the case of the teachers of Lutin.'mathoinutics, ah<l .scvt-ral 
other subjects, even the lowest percentage of failures 'aniong them 
is larger than it should be. These two tables, 4 and 5, i(how where 
Investigation should be made. Such tables should he madfe,' studied, 
and kept on file from year to year; and should be carried to still fur- 
ther detail, so that not only sexes and grades and teachers ,can be 
compared, but also pupils' who come from different elementary 
schools and pupils who are in different eurriculums. P'or example, it 
is obviously of advantage fo know whether pupils promoted fn)m 
the eighth grade in school B do as well as those promoted from the 
eighth grade of school C, and why; alro whether pupils pui-suing 
the classical, or the commercial, or the “general” curriculum, etc., 
register ithe greater proportion of failures and eliminations. 

V/ . 6 of the Appendix is very illuminating regarding another 
It shows that in the classes of 11 put of the 29 teachers tabu- 
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lated, from 10 to I5| per cent of the pupils dropped out of the sub-’ 
ject or left school during the year. Probably most of ^hese if theyl 
had remaine<l would have failed and so have made the percentages 
of fatalities still larger than they aro as shown. 

Another interesting feature is found in the last column of figures 
in Table 5, which shows the number of repeatei's in the classes of 
each teacher. With a very few e.vceptions the number of repeaters 
• amotinls to more than j/i per cent of the whole number enrolled. As 
a rule these repeaters increase the teachei^s difficulties in handling 
the class, for they are likely to be bored and uninterestwl. In so far 
as it is possible to arrange for it in the schedule, all repeaters should 
be segicgated and (aught in class<‘s conducted with spc’cial refereiic© 
to their needs. 

By way of comparing Wilmington with otlior citn*s. attention is 
drawn to the following percentages of failures, the medians for 14 
city high schools in New Jersey.* In all, 24,S9.') marks were tabulated. 
Total 'failures, 1.5 per cent; ninth grade, 18.5; tenth, 10.5; eleventh, 
7; twelfth, |.5; nil Latin, 18; all mathematics, 20; all history, 11; 
nil English, 11; all commercial subjects, 11. For Wilmington High 
School the percentages arc; Total failures, 23.7 per cent; Latin, 40; 
mathematics. 22.4; hist or}-, 18.3; modern language, 15.2; science. 
15.2; Engli.sh, 1.5.1. , 

In the case of Wilmington perhaps tlip disorganization due to the 
war conditions, the influenza epidemic, and the more immediate 
teacher shortage may in part account for the excess of failures; but 
our study of the dat.a of Tables 4 and .5 docs not lend any strong 
snpixjit to this hypothesis. In the Howard High School (colored) 
no one was either dropped or failed in the classes in science, in ele- 
mentary drawing and sewing, and in mochahical drawing and shop- 
work. It was explained that the latter subjects did not count in 
making promotions last year. In domo.stic science and domestic art 
16.4 per cent and 18..3 per cent were dropped; but none failed of 
those remaining. In other subjects the percentages of “dropped” 
ranged from 14.8 down to 12.2, and the percentages “ failed ’’'from 
21.2 down to 7.2. TTie feacliers in this klmol have proportionally 
more (Iroj)ping ont of classes and proportionally fewer failing than 
those of the other school, and there is a wide variation in ditferent 
subjects with the .same pupils. As in the case of the Wilmington 
Hi^ School, it is recommended tliat .systematic effort bo maefc to 
arrive at something nearer to a g^eral agreement as to the meaning, 
of school marks, and a betthr common estimate of the abilities of the 
sapie pupils who are studying different subjects. 


Dob C, op. clt.;p, 54, 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE rUFILS, 

The pupils in the Wilmington Hiph School strike the observer as 
an eM’eptionally fine boily of lM»ys and girls. They are ilignified, well 
poised, and courteous in manner, and very generally earnest and at- 
tentive in the clnssn>oms, as well as orderly in the halls aiul on the 
stairways. The boys look well groomed, and the girls are neatly and 
sensibly dresscil. There seems to be none of the tendency toward 
overdressing and the prodigal use of paint and powder that is so 
lamentably pre^alent among many of the girls in some city high 
schools. This is cveditable to the parents. of the girls as well as to 
the girls themselves. 

During two weeks of contiiuuais class visitation not a single inci- 
dent occurred that should <K?casion any general ailverse criticism of 
the conduct of tlie pupil.s. On the contrary, there was very much in 
their spirit of loyalty, willingness, and cooperation with their teach- 
ers that culls for emphatic coinmendatipii. In general, school loy- 
^ alty and self-discipline are here so well upheld by the traditions and 
customs of the schotd that with regard to its general tone i^nd esprit 
<le corps the ilmington High School inay confidently be ranked 
among the best schools to be found any wliere. 

A few discipline cases came to the oflioc during the progress of 
the survey, as will inevitably happen occasionally in4he best regu- 
lated schools. These were well handled by the acting principal, and 
call for no special comment. 

There was jmsitivc evi«lence of the regular practice of cigarette 
smoking in the toilet rooms. A sincere but unsuccessful effort has 
been made to suppress this practice by close watching on the part of 
the pien of the teaching staff. The commission would suggest that 
this practice is probably confined to a very few of the boys and can 
in all proba|>ility be brokep up entirely by bringing to bear against 
it the. public sentiment of the Imys as a body. For this puriK)se wo 
suggest that a mass meeting be held in which the boys shall be in- 
Aited to take the matter in hand for the sake of the welfare and good 
name of the school. Conmiittees apiminted by the boys themselves 
in which each of the seat rooms shall be represented should be re- 
quested to inect with a 'committee of the men teachera ami work out 
a plan for keeping a watch on tlie toilets, and also for conducting a 
general and continuous campaign among the boys for discouraging 
the use of tobacco among themselves and of ahsolutely prohibiting its 
use on the school proi>ecty. Such a plan should include the help of 
parents to the fullest extent that it ean be enlisted. 

Like most other things, this is a matter in which the boys can be 
) muc^ more successfully led than driven. They should be assuri^ 
towever widely opinions may differ as to the effe^ of the use 
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of tobacco by mature men, all authoriti^ agree that its use by. grow- 
ing boys is a handicap to efficiency in every activity that boys prise 
and that it works directly against the buililing of a strong ond per- 
mnnently healthy body. Boys addicted to tobacco should receive the 
sympathy and moral support of all the other boys and of all who are 
interested in them, in a d^rmined attempt to break up the habit 

Another objective migliTwell lus included in tl>e some campaign— 
the entire elimination of profanity and vulgar talk. An overwhelm- 
iiig student public sentiment, effectively brought to bear against 
the use of tobacco and against profane and iiideient language, would 
Iw somewhat of a rarity among high schools, but fertainlv some- 
thiiig worth a great tleal of effort to attain. Why should not the 
A\ilmington High School capitalize its already splendid school 
spirit for the attainment of such an end? 

As with the Wilmington High School, so with the Howard. We 
wore impressed with the general earnestness, digniHed’ Waring, and 
fine cooperation of the pupils. The new jirincipal is a real leader 
and is |)crfecting the oiganization of the sidiool with ability and 
understamling. Both pupils and teachers ar^ cooiierating satis- 
factorily with him. 

t \ 

2. THE NATPRE OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL CrRRICULl'M.S. 

Tabic «,Part I, describes the amounts of work-in each of the several 
stiidu‘s of the four older nirricuhims. Tliese amounts are expressed 
in terms of a ‘‘unit” which is ilefined as the equivalent of 1‘20 clock-^ 
hours of recitation work, two Imurs of laboratory, shop, or other 
unprepared work being counted as e<|uivaleii( to one hour of pre- 
pared recitation work. The minimum valiie of a unit may be 
provided by five 40-mimitc recitation periods per week for 36 weeks 
or a total of 7,200 minutes. Table 6, Part II, shows for each grade’ 
and sex the actual nUmWr of iieriodg of work per week that are 
nwessary to fulfill the graduation requirements in each of the 
currioulums. ^ 

The most noteworthy fact revealed by these tables is the rather 
large qumitity of work rcqiiireibof the pupils pursuing each curric- 
ulum. Tins ranges from 19.‘2 units, or nearly 5 per year, for the 
classical boys, with an average weekly schedule of 26.4 periods of 
class or laboratory and shop attendance per week, to 17.45 units for 
the commercial girls .with an average class attendance requirement 
of 24.9 iieriods per week. These r^uirements may be compared 
with those of the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, which sets a minimum of 15 units for admission 
to college and a maximum of periods per week of class work. A, 
load^of more than 20 periods' per 'week . is officially discouraged Avrl* 
cepting in the case of the most able stuctrato physically and menially,^, 
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The sarvey commission is convinced that for more than half the 
pnpils in the hi^h schools of Wilmington the weekly time-tables are 
too heavy. We do not believe it ixissible for the student of average 
or below nvcn^re ability to carry successfully such an amount of 
work. If he has to spread himself over an ax’erage of nearly five 
subjects every day in the wcck« he is going to spread himself too 
thinly. We believe that this umisuivlly large requirement is one of 
the main causes for the excessive percentages of failures and elimi- 
nations already noted. 

We recommend, therefore, tlpitthe graduation requirements in all 
curriculuihs be reduced to u maximum of 16 units, exclusive of 
physical training and inclusive of all other re^juirod work. Four 
periods of prepared work and one of unprepared work (lalmratory 
or shop) should constitute the maximum daily sche<lule for every 
pupil excepting those w’ho are exceptionally strong and active botl» 
physically and mentally. The latter may be ])ermittod, or in some 
casra required, to^increase their schedules at the direction of the 
principal and on the recommendation of the heads of departments. 
To carry out this recommendation it will be necessary to overhaul 
the curriculums and place in the elective columns some of the sub- 
jects that are now in the required columns. A smaller iv(|uiremc!it, 
to bo honestly mot by thorough intensive work, will, w(* helicve, pro^ 
duce better results than the present requirements have yielded. 

As to the contents of the curriculums, we note that (a) each one 
requires major sequences, of courst»s consisting of not less than three 
consecutive ycais of work in at least Hwo lines of subject matter 
(e. g., English, matbemutics) , and (^>) minor sequences consisting of 
not less than two consecutive ye>ars' work in at least two other lines 
(e, g,, science, social studies). 

These two requirements should be preserved in any revision of the 
curriculums, as they are necessary to conserve Uie principles of con- 
tinuity of effort with ample opportunity for bi*eadth of knowledge 
and training, (r) Each of the curriculums includes r,t least two units 
of English, two of si>cial studies, one of which is AuioricHn history 
and . civics taken in the senior year, 'one of science, and one of 
mathematics. This is another principle which sliould be conservc<l, 
since every American citizen ought to have at legist this minimum 
of training in these fundamental fields of knowledge. 

SUGGESTED REVISIONS OF THE CURRICrLUMS. 


The commission is opposed to the use of the term classical ” for 
the Latin preparatory curriculum, as tending to give it an air of 
aristocratic distinction which does not intrinsically belong to it, 
Latin-scientific is hardly a characteristic, term for a curriculum 
^;^bidii offenp oidy tlum ycers of science when the so-called general 
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curriculum offers four; and the term (general ’’ is raliier derocatory 
liny way. A eurriculmii offering four years of history and four 
years of science is deserving „f „ more digiiilied name, 

I’lie requirement of three years <if French in addition to four 
yeai-s of laitm for all students in (he classicd curriculum does hot 
«'«' tain that for luaiiy pupils it would lie moi« 
prohtahle to .sulistitiite historical niul » iemiii.- studies for three out 
<d the «.ven units- of foreign language. .Vgaii.; although it is im- 
ooul.t,‘dly very desirable that all In, ys .slundd gel some trainiii.r i„ 
manual arts ami mechanical drawing, and that all girls should have 
.•=01110 tramiiig in home economics and art, we can not think it wise to 
make the^' absolute i\M|uireJiients because of the inevitahle ovor- 
loiKiing of the schedtiles of many juipils who are not able to carry 
.so much woi'fc successfully. )Vc therefore favor making Utese 
courses electee, ami .spreading them over a four-year period instead 
01 :i two-year period. 

Thioiiglioiit all the eurriculums' there should be a change in Uie 
orgum/.ntion and .selection of the subject matter, and also in tho 
incdiods of teadiing, with the aim of making the studies more prac- 
(lonl, more closely yelaied to daily life iiroblems. In otlier. words tlio 
curriculiuns need to be vitalised along modern lines, by the use of 
tlie_ inductive approach, the im.jeet and problem method, and the 
fioiialized recitation, l.y cmstaiit comparisons and contrasts with 
prc.seiit-d«y comlitions, events, ami relations, ami by oigahiziiig the 
materials witli .s])ccial reference to the interest.s and iireds of tho 
vurions gronps/of piijiils. AVitli a view to siiniiii.-itiiig a wMiiiileto 
overhauling of /the cuniciilniii olTering.; in ..rder that the tn-liool may 
pi ovule ndetjiiately for the intere.*>ts and needs of all its distinctive 
gmups of pupils, wo earnestly sugge.st the following as an ultimato 
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Curriculmhs similar to those that for the sake of brevity are here 
. presented in skeleton form are outlined in full, an<l are described at 
length and justified, in Chapter II, part 2, of the report by the sur- 
vey commission on the Public School System of Memphht^Temiessee^ 
U. S. Bureau of Eduoalion Bulletin, 1D19, No. 50. Space limitations 
forbid the introduction of this extended discussion into this report. 
It must suffice to make a few brief comments only. Those desiring 
to have the arguments are referred to the Memphis report. 

The college preparatory curriculum can be"* arranged through 
options l>etween various lines of study in the various yeni-s (as indi- 
cated by the alternative numbers of units in the outline) so as to 
provide for admission either to any arts college or any technical or 
engineering college. 

The proposed commercial curriculum is not fnade up of college 
preparatory studied mainly, witt the addition of shorthand and type- 
writing, bookkeeping, and a little penmanship and spelling, js is the 
case with that, now in use at AVilmington and widely prevalent else- 
where. It is made tip of important commercial studies together with 
sequences of cultural studies that are most important to a business 
man or woman. Like the remaining four curriculums recommended, 
it calls for as much effort and is e<lucationally just ns fespectable us 
the college preparatory curriculum- Tliere should be no invidious 
discrimination in favor of the latter as against any of these. Such 
discrimination is productive of great diarni, since it tends to draw 
"from Ihe others into the college preparatory curricuhim many piqiils 
who will never go to college. Many of these not only fail in it 
. because it/ does not appesil to their interest, but also they lose the 
opportunity of pui*suing studies which would be of very great benefit 
to them in difcct preparation for the vocations wliich they will fol- 
•low after leaving high school. . 

The proposed commercial curriculum in the first two years pre- 
sents the studies which are most useful an<l most necessary to a con- 
siderable number of pupils who will drop out of school at the end' 
of the second year. It is believed also that a certificate shoullh^be 
given such pupils who complete these two yeai-s creditably. AVc 
believe that this practice would not only not diminisli^the losses^, but 
would result in gains in this curriculum in the two upper years. 
Many who wouM be attracted at first with the id^ of a two years’ 
coui^ would become ihteivsted in what was beyond afid would make 
eater effort to stay and finish. „ 

proposed indu^rial curriculum* should appeal strongly to 
; hsanj^ boyS^whp intend togfMjirtJctlyJnto^the^produ^^^^ 

jiirt as ccimmemal .ehouhl t^ who intend to 
ifeiioUow mercant^^^ : ^ 

' “. ■■ ■ V-.'V, ; . / 
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' The raggested household arts curriculum is intended to appeal to 
those girls who can not hope to go to college or who do not care to 
do so. It provides a good pra^ical and cultural education for the 
woman citizen. 

In every large city there are considerable ntimbers of both boys > 
and girls who manifest strong interest in music or art, and wish to 
make one or the other of these either their vocation or their main* 
avocati«hi. The' music ami art ciirriculums here suggested' are in- 
tended to meet this need, and at the same time to proxnde as good an 
all-round education ‘for useful citizenshij) as can lie obtained in the 
hmr years of high-school attendance. ‘ 

In the sequence of mathematical studies we rechmmend not more 
than a year of algebra for all excepting the boys who are preparing* 
for^technical and engineering colleges. For the latter a year and a 
half should be sufficient. The third half unit, when taken, should 
«^»me in the second semester of the thijd year, after solid geometry. 
Trigonometry should f<Illow these, and should be elective.* > 

The sequence of so<ial studies should run as follows: Ninth^rade. 
advanced community civics; tenth, modern history; eleventh, Apieri- 
<.an history ; twelfth, problems of democracy. In the case of pupils 
preimring for college where ancient history is an absolute lequire- 
ment the latter might W made optional with problems of democracy 
in the twelfth ^rradeJ 

The .science sequence recommended is as follows: Ninth grade,, 
civic biology: tenth, general geography: eleventh, |)hysics; twelfth,' 
chemistry. “Oenerai science ” should be jmshed down to the sev- 
enth and eighth grades, where it is more appropriate to the pupils’ 
needs and will reach a greater numl»er. . . * 

In the third year there should be a special course in household 
physics, and chemistry, which girls might, choose instead of the col- 
le)^ preparatory physics; and there shouhl be. special courses iijap- 
j^iefl physics and applied.i^hemistry for the Imys in the commeroial, 
industrial, art, and miisic «-urriculums. These courses should "bo 
based on the simpler i)hysicnl and chemical problems'that arise in 
the local industries of Wilmington. For the household arts cur-’ 
ricnlum there should be provided in the twelfth fi^'nde a courw in 
dietetics, dare aiid feeding of children, first aid, and nursing. 

The sequence of comnq,ercial mathematical studies recommended 
is ninrii f^ade, rommercial anthmetic and elementary bookkeeping; 
tenth, bookkeejling and office practice;, eleventh, costs and contracts, 
Salesmanship and advertising; twelfth, auditing, banking and 
finance, aiid inwraifte and inyestmehta - ' 

.. .«s<<e McmphMar«fy.I(c|)VPl. 2. na. II. p,i. laz^lSB. 

y5ivic>Muf»u6a.v.'.:; ■: •,' * ■.■.■•■/.v..:- v.V-‘' 
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• The ^uence of special commercial studies recommended includes 
* ninth ^ade, stenography ami typewriting; tenth, stenography, type 
writing, and use of office appliances;. eleventh, office and f;ictory 
management, personnel work, and elementary business law; twelfth, 
economies. The commercial department should train future tales 
. iieople, oflice managei*s, secretaries, advertising manngc.rs ami cre<lit 
^ men, as well as stenographers, typists, ami bookkeeiaTS, These 
^ courses will give the necessary foundation for j<»b.s that lead up to 
suclt activities. 


Ihe. slidp and drawling sequence recommended is ninth gra»le, 
mechanical drawing and woodwork; tciiih, dI;a^viilg^ and cabinet 
.niakin<»or wood turning and pattern nuilving, bench jjjctul work or 
sheet metal work; eleventh, forge work, foumiry i>racticc, or drawing 
and machine shop; twelfth, machine drawing and macliine sliop. 

For the Ivxisehold arts .sequence we recoiimicml ninth grade, foo<is 
and cooking (8 clays), textiles and sewing (2 clays); tenth grade,' 
food.s uml cooking (2). textiles .and sewing (d) ; elc‘ventli grade, 
dressmaking and millinery; twelfth grade, iVouiseliold management, 
housewifery budgets and accounts, and laundry. 

For the art sequence and a full discussion thereof see the Memphis 
Survey Keport, part ii, pages 149-5*2; and for thci music sequence see 
the siMicial chapter on music in this report, and al.so the Memphis 
Survey, part 5, pages 


It, is the opinion of tlic commission that the art department of the 
Wilmington High Scho<»l — if, Indeed, it may he called a de|>ai*t- 
ment— -is not functioning effectively. Wc could not find in the school 
. any evidence of an intelligent educational policy witli respecd to this 
important field of culture,’ or any conclusive evidence that the ac- 
cepted modem theories and. niethcKls of teaching thci princnplcs of 
drawing, perspecti\e, color work, and design are mulerstood and 
used. In ^^ict, we are convinced that for the elementary schoeds and 
both high scIifKds art instruction must be b^uilt from the ground up 
; on an entirely different basi.s from that which obtains at present. 

We lu^ve made no attempt in this j>lace to examine critically the 
household-arts curriculum now if\ use, or the cooperative industrial 
curriculum. The fonuer of these, for some reason or other, is not 
taking hold of any considerable number of girls and is not taking 
the prominence in the .school that such a curriculum sliould take. We 
believe sucli a cuiTicuhun as has l»een suggested would do so if the 
school authorities would get behind it and* back it- in the whole- 
hearted^ manner that they ought to. Discu^ions of both of theee 
fields orf work will be found in. the special repoiis of this survey on 
rljioijie e^omids and, cm rckNAional education, Chapter III. 
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WHICH CintRICCn<DHS ARB MOST POPCI.AR? 




Table 7 of tlie Appendix reveals many interesting facts witli re- 
gard to the curricidums now in use in the school, because it admits 
of making comparisfms in many different ways. It tells, for c.x- 
auijde, that the Latin scientific cnrricidiini draws the most pupils, 
prol»ably Iwcatific of its name, although it offers less science than the 
gciicial, nbich stanos fourth in the list. Tlie Latin scientific en- 
rolls ;10 per cent of all the pupils, the commercial comes ne.\t with 
20.1 per cent, the t la.ssical gets 24.9 per cent, the general 11.2 per cent, 
tlie (fH.perntivc in.lustrial 2.5 per cent, and the household arts 2A 
per l ent. In tlie general and the Utin scientific, which offer the 
most .st ieiice, the boy.s outnumber tlie girls more than t? and 4 to 1 ; 
while ill the cotimiercial and classical the girls outnumber the boy.s 
nearly 3 to 1. It is perfectly deaf that- Wilmington boys want 
science, and that they can not or will not master Latin accordin<r to 
lircsent arrangements. They should be allowed a college jireparabiry 
coiir.se with four years of licieiicc and with French instead of Latin 
as our suggestions provide.. The tabic shows for every curriculum’ 
that the liop have j-clatively a smaller enrollment in the senior class 
than the girls hav<>. Evidently with the present organization and 
teaching nn-thods the scliool is more succctsful with girls than with 
boys ill all cnrrieiiliim.s. A further ^.tiidy of this and similar tables, 
to Ite kept and analyzed from year to year and compared "by years, 
one vvith anotlier, is rwomniemjed to the teachers by the .survey 
coniinission, ^ 


3. THE TEACHERS AND THEJIR WORK. 
qualifications of TriK TEACHKRS, ^ 

The teaching; staff in the Wilmin^fton ITi^h School consists of 17 
men and 37 women; that of the Howard High School of 4 men and 
i women. 

The accompanying analytical table shows, for each' school and 
for each department, how the teachers are distributed with reference 
to .sex and college training. It will be noticed that, in the Wilming- 
ton High School the mgn are better trained than the women. Eleven 
out of 17, or «4.7 per cent of the former, hold degrees from standard 
colleges; while only 15 oirt of »7 of the latter, or 40.5 jxw cent, liold 
Mich degrees. Three of the men and one of the women hold master’s 
degrtes, and one of the men has Imth the B. 8. and C. E. degrees, 
reprearenting more training than is required for a master’s degree.’- 
Two of the men ami the womairbolding master’s degrees are hea^ of . , 
the departments of histoty, EnpsK, ami L««hv 
3 put of the 8 heads, of organized* departments WW hold sil-"ad., .. 


i 
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• vanned degree. Advanced degrwa are held by 5 teachers in all-out 

• of the 54 . In the Howard High School only 1 out of the 4 men, 
the [Srincipal, is a college graduate; but 5 out of the 7 women hoFd 
the bachelor’s degree. ’Tjiese are the teachers of Kngiish. mathe-' 
matics, Latin, modern language, and domestic science. In the Wil- 
mington Higli School the Latin department is the only one in which 
all the teachers are college graduates, ami history comes next with 
4 out of 5, while. mathematics makes the poorest showing, wifh only 
1 college graduate <»ut of 8 teachers. The English department makes 
the next poorest showing, with 4 college graduates out of 10 teachers. 
Matheinntics and Litin are completely feminized. There is not ojie 
man among tl\e 18 teachers of these two .subjects. 

Table 8 of the Appendix shows for the two high scYiools how the 
^ grailiiate and nongraduate teachers ere distributed with regard to 
the number of years of training that each has had beyond the ele- 
mentary school. Of the 7 liohlers of normal-school or short-course 
dildomas (13 per cent), the extreme limits are 5 ami 8 years and the 
median is between 6 aild 7. Of those who hold neither degree nor 
diploma (38.9 per cent), the numl)er of years of training beyond 
elementary school ranges for various individuals, from 2 years up 
to 11 years, with the median between 4 am] 5. Thi.s is tlie equivalent 
approximately of a high-srhool education plus 1 year of normal 
, school or college. Tlie training of these iioncollege graduates has 
l»een gained in a great variety of ways, such as by Chautauqua read- 
ing circle work, correspondence courses, Imsincss and art schools, 
extension courses, “ private study,” lecture courses hy college teach- 
ei’s, and by regular university sqmmer term work for which standard 
credits were obtained. The ptofessional records of all biit tlie latter 
c'lass^were diffinilt if not inipos:sible'to evaluate with accuracy. They 
indicatoMn general, lumever, that in the cases of alamt halfrof the 
teachers who have not had the advantage of regular college training 
there has been a commendable effort toward continuous aitri( syste- 
matic gi-owth in scholarship. The most notal)le exceptions are the 
teachers of mantial arts, in the ^Vilmington Higli Schwl, who in 
their reports* to the survey commission have shown no evidence of 
any iKtempt to get higher training during 30. or more years^of serv-, 
ice. Such a record is not creditable to them nor to the school. Ii>» - 
contrast with these, note the record of thie SmMh-Huglies indqstrial 
teacher who re))orts 11, years of training since enteyng high school 
. TTfl^a studenf iiTIWl^has taken the B, S. and the C. E. degrees* from 
Cdllege, nerniiOcate from Michigan College of Mines, and 
yjjs now attending regiil^ly at the University'of Pennsylvania-, Work- f 
degree while^c a; hefvy; schedule 'of 
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U he piofessionid record blanks, filled by the teachers, called for 
l)rieftstutenieiits us to the extent of ])rofessional training in 'psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy,- as to Special training in tlje subjects they were 
teaching, uslo professional I'euding (both books and nmgkzines), as 
to inemlwrship in educati.on»il associations and attendance at educa- 
tional meetings and- conventions, and as to other means of profes- 
sional growth, such as travel, etc. ’ , 

The answers given are too. varied and complicated for successful 
analysis and tabulation witliin the space and time limits set for this 
report, but would make an interesting exhibit. In general they re- 
^ veal a rather remarkable amolfnt of reading,, study, travel, and at- 
tendance on professional meetings. With only a few exceptions -the 
reports indicate that the Wilmington teachers are alive and growing 
professionally ; a fact whkh reflects cre<lit both oh the professional 
spirit and attitude of the teaching staff and on the administration. 
However , it should he noted that the pedagoj^al studies of the teach- 
ere have not very generally ‘ejarried over into^eir teaching to the ex- 
tent of modernizing their methods thor«>ughly. ' ^ 

This ctfndition calls for moVe active organization imd leadership 
of .the teachers ^ the supei^visore and lieads of departments. Study 
clubs; should be' pr^niz^. for investigatiph 'and discussioh. of the 
with which ithe . school, the ..departmenhfi, imd- -tlw^-' 
individualteaphers trre;opnffohte<t, Hy* thus setting dp Ppe^ pi^" 
poses for the i^udy of pedattbgi^l Wntings, suchife 
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solution of problems raisetl b^ the findings of this survey', such study 
clubs, together with more .suggestive supervision of dnss work, would 
insure the application in the clu.ssrooins of the principles learned in 
the pedagogical books. • • 

Since the liigh schools of Wilmington make a \ofy yioor showing 
with regird to the i)ercont:igc.s{ of tlieir teachers who arc college 
graduates, particidar atteirlioii should bo given to directinjr fhe . 
private study of the. teachers in .su<h a nianner/trs .systcn^.iticallv to 
make up for this deficiency. Also the policyof appointing none luit 
college graduates with at lea.st 11 semfeter hours of professional 
pedagogical training to fill vacancic.s when they ocenr. or in the 
cngiigenient of additional lcachef.s, should lio rigidly ailhcrcd ti>. In 
connection with future appointments the eoniinission has another 
recommendation to make, namely., that only men la> appointetl f<e 
fill new po.skipn.s, or to fill vacancies that may ocenr, until the mnn- 
ber of men and of women on tiu>. .staffs of the high schools are. 
equalizofl. Care should be taken, r.f eourse. not to take on men of 
inferior personnlityor qiialitications. Tiic influeneo of more vigor- 
:OHs. progressive, and seholnrly'men Is needed in the school, but it 
is moi-e. diflieiill. to g<‘t sinh me^l as teiiehcrs than it is to get eapal.I.s 
and scholarly women. Tlenee .school laiards mn.st be on tiieir guard • 
against overfeminizing fhe sclKa)I,s. 

ia:<iAitnrNii; sAi*\i:n:s Axn EXPi:KiKNcai. 

■ w 

Tabje f) of the. hAppendi.x shows how flic high-sehool teaeho'r.s are 
distributed as to .salaries and j-cars of cxpe*rienec. One ma.y see at 
a glance, that nearly all of the tcachere are c.x))crienecd, and that 
a third of them arc veterans of long service and mature years. Foi^ 
innately, most of these have not lost 'the sympatht' for youth and 
the Vnthusin.sm for the work that is chTiracteristic of successful 
tochers of from three to five years of'e.xperience. To<) often these. 
,youthfuh (jiialitics are lost by teacher.s wiio have given verv'long 
service, n.nd the usefulness of* sip b i.s .sefion.sly impaired. 

The 'salaries, ns shown in the table, arc in general fairly liluiral. 
They represent a wi-y njaterial increase over Inst yearns, sain ric.«v 
Evert more lilieral provYsion will have to>e made for holding young 
teachers of high qualifications and superior training in the 4)Vescnt 
condition of supply and demaij<l. In the not very remote pa.st the 
salaries were paiSiinrionioiis, considering the w<!alth of Wilmlngt«*n. 

It is gratifying to obwrve li' change in attitudestwith regard to tlie 
support of education. This tabfc shows a general tendency to grade 
felines according to length of e^erienee only; although^ will 
noted ti)ab<in%ch^^^w^ 'qluss the, coHege-graduate teacb^n^irtTff' 
(^mdeii^^ 1(^ pMriicted experienqe than (he nonooUege 
gtfidrtaiea^ as ii goes, repreetTits a wise disoribinatiort 
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in favor of better preparation for the work. A similar tendency is 
shown in the choice of lioads of departments, thdse chosen for 
these positions, with two exceptions, being lunong those wlio have 
had the most training. Three out of the four persons holding 
masters de^'ees are department heada 

The commission recominemU that a salary scale be worked out 
wliicli shall include four dr live classes, protnotion from class to class 
to dei)cnd on meiisured eliiciency and definite accessions to profes- 
sional growth, as, well as on original preparation, experience, and 
willingness to cooperate. In the lowe.st class, which should be re- 
gai’ded as probationary, suhirie.s should be advanced only on sj>Mial* 
recommendation. In the- other classes, salaries should advance by 
autoinatic annual increments to a fixed maximum for eacli class. All 
noncollege graduates, exeepting always the ]>erson of unusual ability, 
sliould be sfopfied in the sc*cond or third class. Only college gradu- 
ates having done work equivalent to that required* for a master’s 
tiegree and «aving special (jualities .of leadership and Cflvcicncy 
should he placed in the highest class. Promotion from any class 
to the next higher should re<]uh*e formal action of the board of 
e<iucatiofi pursuant to yecoinineiulatiou from principal and suj>er- 
intendent. Such a scale, with the lowest salary at $1,350 to $1,500- 
and the higliest at $3,(KI0, .should enable M'tlmiiigton to compete suc- 
ccssfidly witli other cities for the best teachers. With gcuerally 
liigher salsrt-ics should come more rigorously exacting requirements 
for qualitication.s, and also for effective teaching service. -For the 
details of such a ealary scale the reader is referred to Chapter VI, 
page 242, of tjm Reilort of u'Survey of the Hclund System of the 
Territory of Hawaii, U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1920, 

Xo. 16. Methods, of rating teachers. are doscrilied m School and. 
Siwiety, -V olfiiUe . IX, Jpne 21, 19U),' pages 748—756, mid in StsBi^'ci* 
iiud Engl'ehart s The Classroom Teacher, American Book Co.. 192Q, 
page 57 ff. ’ 

ABK THE •I'EACIIKIIS OVEKWOUItED? 

It is a w’ell-known fact in 'engineering that an. engine or other 
meehanical device work.s most edieiently and la.sts longer when 
worked at a cfrtain optimum load. If habitually overloaded, it 
wastes power and wears ont quickly. If underloaded it also wastes 
power, and furthermore it wastes a part of the interest on the capital 
inye.stod in it Although teachers should nevo]^ h» classed with’ ma- 
chines, in most matters they are subject to this .nicclninical law; and 
it is therefore important for the admirdrtratipn pOi school to knpw '-«<i 
whether' any of ttie teachers are underloaded or pv^iuled; and 
adjust the schedule so as to equalize burdens as noa^ . hh clreiitn'.- 
stances admit. ' 
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, The survey, commission made a study of the loa<1s in pupil periods 
per week carried hy the high-school teachers of AVilmington. If 
a section of 25 pupils engaged in classroom recitation, or in labora- 
tory work, or in directe<l study-recitation work, occupy the time and 
efforts of a teacher for 6 recitation i)criods '(ustially of 45 minutes 
each) per. week, the teachci'*s load from this source is 25X5=125 
pupil perio<ls per week. Similarly, if -the same teacher -has a sec- 
tion of 20 pupils occupying 7 {jeriods i^er week, this class adds 
20X7=140 units to his load. His total teaching load i.s the sum 
of the loads due to each of his class sections. To find the total 

'scheduled load we add to the teaching load one-half the numl’ter of 
pupil periods devoted to stijwrvising undirected study in the study 
hall, seat room, or the library. This is done on the aH)itrary as- 
sumption that such work, re(|uiring no outside preparation, in- 
quires on the average about half the energy consumed in teaching 
a class. 


A teacher having 5 class sections each for 5 ]ieriods si week. av.->r- 
aging 25 juijsils to n section, has a teaching load of 625 pupil periotls 
per week. This is ns heavy a total schedule load as ought to he 
placed on any teacher of English or science, if the administration 
desires to get theliest ipinlity and ipiantity of work out of him or her. 
Teachers of English have heavy hiinlens of e.vamining themes, and 
notebooks, which must lie carried hy each of them if their work is to 
be effective. Teachers of science also have regularly much notebook 
work which it is ruinous to neglect i and in athlition they must pre- 
pare^ dtemonstration e.\perinients and must care fr»r and set out ap- 
paratus and material for the individual laboratory w'ork of their 
pupils. A great amount of repair work and stock keeping is also 
done by every cbmiietent science teacher. For teachers in these de- 
partments more than 625 units should be considered an overload. 

For teachers of other subjects an addition of 350 units of study- 
hall supervision is certainly the U)>per limit that should be consid- 
ered in making a tinwtechednle. for the school. This would be the 
equivalent of policing the study hall for 5 periods a week with an 
average attendance of 70 pupils. Adding half of this to 625, we have 
a total schedule load for such a teacher of 800 pupil periods, which 
^ should be the upper limit for any teacher. A majority of the high- 
school teachers in many of our cities are loaded year after year by 
' :'mfl« than this amount, but the inevitable result is deterioration in 
' Inequality of the teaching and loss of buoyancy and ability to inspire 
^pupils.' dthe tendency of overloaded teachers, no matter how am- 
''1ip||tiouk''ai|id since at fii^, is to slip into a rut-and- follow the line of 
jlf^ re^stance.' ' They gradually lose enthumasm and get into the 
^ai)it’'of drivihgtheir pupils Instead of leading thein. • An overloaded' 
^^teocher .can hot long retain th^ qualities of initiative and originalfty; 
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and, furthermore, his s<'hol»i'sliip nn<] professional ^rrowth inevitablr 
Incomes atrophied. ^ 

Two teachers in the Wilniinjrton Hi^d, ScImh)! have teachinjr loads 
between 050 and 1,(KK) units, and two have total stdiethile loads within 
the same ranf?e. 'One hfls a total load of over 1.000. The median 
teaching loa.l is 680; that is, the loads of half ,.f these 43 teachers are 
greater than thisjind half of them are less. The median total sched- 
uled load is 710; but 13 of the 43 teachers, or ,30.2 |^r cent, have total 
achedule<l loads of 800 units or more. Six teachers have i-e< it»ition 
loads of less than 500 units, and four teachers have total loads of less 
than that amount. On the face of the schedule, then, it would ap- 
j)ear that nearly 'a third of the teachers are overloaded and about 
a seventh are underloaded. As a matter of fact, however, nearly all 
the teachers carry heavy work and responsibilities outside the time 
. schedule. ' Nearly all of them do more or les.s coaching of backward 
pupils or absentees outside the classroom hours. Nearly all of them 
report three or more hours pei- week of clerical work in the keeping 
of rcconds and averages, sen.ling rejmrts to parents, and the like. A 
few rc|)ort from 10 u|> to 15 horn's. In the cases of these, however, 
' ''••e c.xception, examining notebooks and papers is probably in- 

tei|)ieted as cleidal work, while most of the te/achers must have in- 
cluded such work under preparation for classwork. Moreover, nearly 
all the teachci-s have pupils st»^lying in their .room.s while they are 
conducting recitations; and they are responsible for the order and 
application o-f these pupils. AVhile there are some teachers who can 
carry on this functioii without loss to the j)upil.s doing classroom 
work, and without any serious nervous strain, there are manv more 
to whom it proves to ^ a .serious burden. Many of the teachers also 
have duties connected* with the supervision of pupil organizations' 
and activities outside the classrooms which require thought and plan- 
ning ns well as control and direction. In a big school all these things 
make demands on loyal and enthusiastic teachers which add much to 
their labors, and which are a very important part of the socializing 
work of the school. . 

Most of the teachers, and especially the heads of departments, 
are overloaded with work and responsibility. This becomes further 
apparent when it is known that the number of teaching |)eriod8 for 
34 of the teachefre is 0 per day, or JW per week. For bne scienqo 
teacher the number is 36, and he teaches physics aind chemistry and 
coaches athletic teams every day till dark. The.teacher of penman- 
ship has 81 periods, 3 teachers have M, 2 have 26; 2 have 26.' S^Jt' 
of th^ department heads have 20, witlj total.schedule loads renging^ 
from 368 to 450, coupled with Superifisoiy respdhsibilitie6,'la&(sKt^ 
room and hall supervision and -the like, while of the 2 who hav6 ' 
lighter schedules I- aSnsts largely in gweral ks well as departmentid V! 
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supervision and the other does much clerical wor^ which he esti- 
mates at IT) hours weekly. Most of the lijrhter loads outside the 
department heads restilt from , smaller enrollments in the classes 
rather than from fewer classes per week. 

The wide variations in the scheduled loads are in many ca^es 
equalizetl to some extent throujLdi the distriuution of work outsnlo 
the schedule, hut t lux equalization thus.hrou^ht about is by no means 
^ complete. It might he made more so l»y a redistrihiition, with the 
aid of a tabulation, of tlje work loads of the imlividiial teachers. 
However, althouglhipproximatc equalization of loads is desiral)lc in 
the interest of fairness as amongst individual teachers, the action 
called for »s more radu*al. If the .s<*hool is to he put on a basis of real 
modern educational efficiency, all tlu* teaching ioails exw.pt ing those 
• of a very few of the teachers must be reduced. Tliis sliould Im ap- ^ 
; parent without further comnlent or explanation. The corollary to 
: it is that more teachers nuist be uddeil to the corps. 

In consitlcring the arduousness of tludr work it shouhi never he 
j forgotten that teachers, no less than their pupils, must study and 
prepare for their recitations and plan their lessohs daily. Also they 
must have time outside scliool hoiu-s Jor ])hysic:tl exercise, recreation, 
social contact, and njenlul and spiritual refre.shment. 

la general, thc'heavier the teacluu s .schedule of .school work the 
more prepamtion it requires in order to he elfective. A teacher 
having a C-period schedule needs to give 20 per cent more, time t(^ 
preparation than is necessary for a teacher with a 5-period schetlule, * 
and has 45 minutes more taken out of every day. So the teacher who 
needs the most time for preparation has the least time to gjve to it. 

In order to learn how much time the teachers devote to direct 
preparation for giving fheir lessons, and to work iif a clerical nature, 
each was asked to estimate the average iminlier of hours per weeks 
which luf or she. was accustomed to give to thes(? two kinds of work. 



It was found that 5 of the teachers give less than an hour a week 
to lesson preparation ;juid of these, 4 give less than an hour a week 
to clerical work, while the fifth gives betwt^en 5 and G hours per 
week to clerical work. The median amount of lesson pre[)aratiori 
is approximately 8.5 hours per'week. Half tlio* teachers give less 
than t^is amount, and half give more. The -median amount of 
clerical work is 4 hours per week. Half the Uiuhers do less, and 
half more than this. If the teachers’ estimates arc near the truth — 
an(j[ we can see no rvmm why tlvay should not be— it must be ap- 
^jpa^t that 4 teachers are wholly neglecting a very important part 

they have for company a humber of 

are not/much more 

work ^hedulcs and hmds^of the^ teachers should be looked 
^d also their m^hod|kof work, their percoi^tages^.pf^eliihina* 
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tions and failures, and.their records o^rofesstonal trsijiing and pro- 
fesional reading and study. It is j»fecHy |M>ssible for the super- 
visory oOicers of a school to get all this infunnntion ubogt individuals 
of the teaching stall, and take such measures as may be necessary to 
.stimulate greater ami IwUcr directed activity wliero such stumdation 
is iK>eded. 

An effort was made to ascettain the amount of time the majority 
of the teachers give to le.sson i)rei.aniti(m and clerical work. Much 
of the hardest ami most important w.ork of the coiis<-icntious teachers 
is and must be done «)utsiilo the recitation hours. The evidence 
points strongly toward the conclusion that many of the teachers find 
if necessary to talte so much time outside the s<hodule«l school hours 
for <laily les^ui preparation ami clerical work that some of it must 
come oil' tlio'time that every Iverson should give to exercise, mTea- 
t ion, ami sle^p. Such a c«)nditi'on <locs not make for fre.sh, buoyant, 
and in-si)iring activity in the < lasSi-oom. ity lightening the scheduled 
^ ' class Work of the overhurdened anil ovonvorking teachers tliffm'di 
additions to the teaching force, as we have recommciKled, the admin- 
i.stration can place jt.self in a ])usition^to require anti obtain mure 
inspiring tyitea of teaching than are common in flie scluMtl. Each 
teacher should have one or two jx>riods in the daily time table in 
which he or .slie is free of other work, to bo used in Icsison prepara- 
tion, reading pf notebooks and themes, and the like. The memlmrs 
of the survey|stnff are strongly of the opinion that lightening the 
teachers’ lomll?. together with more careful and intelligent super- 
vision and with a l•eoonstructioIwof tlie examination re<piirements, 
would result ill a very gratifying Wduetion of the disconcerting jier- 
centages of filiinres n«d eliminations to wliuh attention ha/ been 
drewn in another potion of this chapter. 


Another important phnw of- school administration affecting the 
efliciency of the teachers ami the lienefits from the instruction re- 
ceived by the ipipils is the size of the recitation sections. From the 
hhiiiks which the teachers were rec|ucsted to fill out wo should have 
lieen able to obtain the toturnumber of class sections and the num- 
ber of pupils ei^rolled in each. Unfortunately there were a few teach- 
ers who, either ithrough lack of understanding or through .negligence, 
did not properly fill in their blanlcs with the complete and simple 
, nuiperical data that, were called for relative to this part' of our study. ^ 
However, wo/iire able to show in Tnhle-10 the distribution acxmrding.^ 
to numbers of pupils enrolled in thm, and also nceorHing depart^ 
ments, of '2^, oi* about ,9ff per '.cent, of nil the clasa scctions.^tO’ 
which the pit^ils are divided'; and this is a huge enou^ proportion » j 
of theim’ oh w^^h ih base valid ooncl^ona. ' 


AJti; TIIK JiKCITATIOS SECTl tO.Ns T(X) 1..VR0K? 
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Frbin this table it will be seen that 51.3 per cent of the sections in 
'Wilmington Iliph School have enrollnients of between 20 and 31 
pupils or are within reasonable Limits for both economy and eOi- 
ciency. Thirty-five si*4*tions. pv L2.6 j>er cent of all, have enrollments 
of more than 30 pupils. Kleven, or 4 jH*r cent, enroll fewer than lO 
pupils; aiul 42. or 14.4 |ku- cent, enroll lK;twei*n 10 and 15. Thus, 53 
s^'tions, or 18.1 jH'r cent, are ti>o small for reasonable public econ- 
omy. and 12 j>er cent are Ok) Inr^ (or rensimable efljciency. Between 
15 and 21. pupils are eundlcil in 17.8 i)er cent of tlie sections. Sec- 
tions of this'si/e are imife fnvonvble for educational efficiency than 
those eni-ollinp: larger or smaller numbers, hut are obviously, on the 
average, only two-t birds a.s e<*onoinical as those enrolling from 20 to 
30. Excepting in gymnasium work, sections of 31 or more pupils, 

' althoiigii they reduce |ku; caji^tn c(»sts. ought not to exist at all; and 
in many kinds of physical training also tliey ai*e too large to be 
bundled with satisfactory results. 

It should be quite clear eVeii to the casual reader that with an 
; otherwise adequate teaching fonn?, the pi'eseiice of ever}' very small 
section must la* provided for by assigning to it from oiie-fiftli to one- 
si.xth of the time of one teacher. Acconling to the pres4*ut time 
scbecliile, whir an $1.S.50 teacher eacrli pMl>*l *0 it section of 25 gets 
from the public funds approximately one twenty-fifth multiplied by , 
one-sixth of the $1,850 salary of this teacher, transniutod into^^e 
form of instruction, or he gets the instruction equivalent/i#^$12 a 
year in this one subject. Similarly each pupil in a sei:U<5n of 5 gets 
$60, while each pupil in a section of 35 gets of $(»(), or 

$8.57. This is « very- ineijuituble distributiim^^fpublic funds, since it 
discriminates against tlie jnij)ils in thejar|^ sect ions and in favor of 
those in the small ones. Sinull^ccfions necessitate extra teaching 
* foiTe or else they neco^itate 1i conipensating number of ovei*si/.e«l 
sections in which the jmpils get less individual attention than they 
should, and by which the teachers are overloaded, so that none of 
their pupils get as good instruction as otherwise they would. These 
facts lead to the. conclusion that neither undersized nor oversized 
Sections should be made wdmre it is possible to avoid them. 

It is rarely feasible to oTininatc entirely, in a progi-essive school, 
sections of undesirable size: but since Wilmington High School has 
18.1 'per cent of its sections undersized and 12.6 per cent oversized, 
such a condition calls for careful study of the organization and cur- 
ricultim, to the end that these sections, amounting.; to almost one- 
third of the whole nuinber, may be reduced, if possib^ . ; 

^ dispense with bvereized; 
the teaching foiiVe is sufficiently large. Small sections 
with, because they usually occur in sub- 
ihit are taken by very few. pupils. Such are the upper classic 
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in modern languages, and tlie classes in riinniinl training, hoimhold 
arts, and some of the commercial sidijects. In considering such 
sid)jects four pertinent- questions should lie asked and answered: 

I. Is the subject important enough, from' t lie standpoint of tho 
lomniunity ami to the few pupils who take it, to, justify its reten- 
tion iu the curriculum at the p<*r capita rate of expense involwdl 
ti. Can the .small class Ik* eliminated by gh ing the subje<*t only . 
in alternate years and conihining in it the pupils of two contiguous 
grades? . 

3 . If the subject is one in .which it is econdiuically and socially 
important to have piipils trained, is it not possime liy pressiirnand 
publicity or by curriciilnm re<|iiii-ements to get moi-e pupils toftake 
it and so fill up the. small secl-jons? 

4 . If the .subject is one. like I.«tin or French, that runs timaigh 

llii-ee or four yeais of the. curriculum, are t)ie iipjier classc>s lieing 
cut down by tmi many failures and eliminations in the lower veare. 
of the ciirriciiiiim? * " 

1 hesi* question.s themselves suggest the possible remeflies for the 
pivvijh*m-e of .so many small classes: and in the Wilmington High 
^School the conimi.ssion believes it possible to eliminate, a giKxl many 
of them. Kvery small rla.ss eliminated, exiept by the method sug- 
gested in .‘t. opens the possibility of eliminating one or more of the 
oversized clas:^ through distribution. 

In the Howanl High .ScImkiI' there are no oversized classes.vbut 
nlKiiit S.'V per <*ent of the f)5» sections are undersized. Owing to the 
small total enrollment of the school, «*nly a fe.w of these can be 
'eliminated under present conditions: lait the question may well be 
raiwd as to whetJier this .^sehiKil should offer two foreign langiinges. 
French might very well be eliminated, as the children in this school 
are likely to have little or no use for it. Hi.sfory and civics, includ- 
ing the simplest ami most iui porta 110^11081*8 of economics fand so- 
ciology, are vastly* more important to them, and if as excellently 
taught ns the Latin and French ni-e would be vn.stly more infportnrtt 
to the pupils who do not go to txdlege. We lielieve also that the 
vocational wiqjk Of the school should be expandetyo include short, 
intensive course^ in the higher trades that imr op# to coloreil lioys 
and girls, but we are heartily in sympathy with what seems* to be 
the firm opinion of the most influential colored (leople, that, no 
■natter though it lie expensive to .do so', the college prepaixitory cur- 
riculum, which is now the only one offered in the school, should con-', 
tinue to be maintained in the btst possible state of efficiency for thbiiB^^ 
who have the ambition and capacity to profit by a cnllejgia%lubatibd[.'^ 
Colleges should .take ^udents having had fyur years of earh^ an j’ 
thoughtful work where, they find them, and give them the training' 
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school trailunp ipoul'l he tiiveii tliaii that iifVordc.il hy the u arrow col- 
le»e preparitlory < our;-c now jrivcn. 

Wiialever tiu* ultimate bolutiun of the rae'e ppohleni, in the Suiith 
and in tiic North. as Avell, it is certain ihj^t it must 1 «* worked oiu 
lar^jely through (he cooperafion of the le;Kleis l•mon■r the various 
yiiees. ,lK;iuc the iusportance to Wilmington, as for every city w!u re 
coiisidcrahlc nuuioers of colored peoi)Ie are found, o|| sei'kiiur oiu 
tln»sc nm.Uii; iheu: who are vikIowimI nilh the Ujst iipelligcii.c uml 
seeing to :i tliot ihey have every jio:;.sii (»• eucoiiriigiumoU »<. c.>ui);le(c 
ii Coui.-fc 111 traiuiiig in college. At the same liuic tlu“ gtr.i'i iiia- 
jpriiy ol them.- v.Ik) will not de.siie io go to eoliogi* and w 1 k» v, -. 1111.1 
Hoi j'.rofil hy if ii tlmy did’ so, shorthl hiive the very f>est training it 
Is !;.-ssil»h? torrhem t'>’ take :ind lor tlie puhlic. to give, in citi/enship 
iUui VuCiiiioil. _ 

We iieiicve th;it if sliouger eour.ses in history and ei\ irs, in soieiice. 
in literature. re:uliiig and sjAeidving, in mu.sie, in ifUtmiai and i.lo- 
nji’siic arts, iint' iii intensive voeatioiial tramiug were oUered. and it 
the si.Tmol were housed in h modern, ooimnodions. lieaitl) Vul. and at- 
tra<-tive huihling. with tin* teaeuing: ail' as good as the hesi. that i.s 
now done i;i (he sehoid, the' colored young peo|de, would (lock (u a 
in much larger nmol.ers. iind (hait tiuvse woultfljc al-ie to .get iiroader 
Sind l)etter training tiian the present pupils are geJtifig, and at no 
greater per'eapita <osi. I'he outlay would ho returned to the eiirn- 
mmiity in largo ilividends of loyahy, imlusiry, .skill, and fmtiiotc 
(tevof ion on tlic part of t ho colored popuhitioti. ' , 

Wilmington is doing far hcx(.cr liian many communities ii; the 
(Hlucation of her eolof'd children, hut .she is yet very far from rioiiig 
all that it would he to her best iiitere.sts to do..* 

ARK THK yn-.Tnons or Tr..\r fii,xo kkkk iknt a.nd :.!oi)ek.'5 ■/ 

l'..verv 0:.“0 of tlie (>l hj(^h-.s< hool tc’iclu I’s was \•i^.ited .at least once 
while tcaiddug. Mi*^«rrof them were oli.serve<i Iv, me, ami some tlm 
* or four fiiues. Note;, were iakeu on tlu' <»h.seivaliohsj made. iU' 
-inean.s of earefu! and a(tentive ehiss oh-:ervtuion an ai<temp( \v; s 
made (o .get ji general esliinat'r. of the chiw-ii<-tet of (!:o te.a.-liifig ir. 

. eacli department and to note speeiiil poinis of merit or Sj>ecjal (h;- 
fects.in tlie instruetion. - , . ' 

In addition t(> clu.ssri/om t>hscr.vation, the connni.ssiou prei>ared a 
■ special nuestionnidre sisking (he (teachers ahoiit their aiftf.s, purje*ses, 

; and inetliods oC. teaeluiig, a.hout the needs of the school and. of their 
and calling for suggo!.>tipns for the good of the si.M:vice. 
Ills ;. P class, work, f roin a caicqfitl perusal of 

the qiie.stipniiaife* aiul ffiim ct»nsiderid)le iivf<)rhi!vl 
j||.cohyer^^ tvith head.s of departu^enis and teachers, tlie conimis- 
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sioii Ks of the opinion that the Wilminjiton tliph SMipol .teachers 
xviiir few, if aii^- exoeption'h:. arc cOiiscicntiiais ainl iinhwtrioii.s in the 
|■nl.s■'.•^ltion 'ot their, clas-s work. Tlie, <>i:cat inajttrity of tliem 
sti-ii!c!.v ewr/liasizc tlieir desirt. to train tlic |nipils to i»e otlicient, 
hti>ao-niiiide(l < 4 iii/en.s. with tlie iUdlity ami will to serve iinstdlishly 
till- rniijiiiiiiiit y, .Sii'te. and Nation. They w.int their pupils alstt to 
•■Ieai'-tl»iiil-.ii)<;' and eti’iivated iiidividinds <aj»ah!e (vf cai’niii}; 
their livelihoo .1 in some useful voeatian and. also .apahie of apprcd 
.i. ni;,; lileraturcj art, ami .science. Tluy want theni to l-e si roller, 
lii.diiiv. and happy, it is not pos.sihle to .kniht flml, t!\ov arc .sincere, 
and (rv to re.aiizc- these ideals in tiieir c’onte.ct with pii|/'.is lan'lc in 
and ;.iit of the elassroom. . The jretwraily ^nlfied helmnor and air 
of loyalty and rcspon.sihiiity whielfAve^ve noted on the purt-of 
till- pupils must, wo liolieve. he. hiroriy ov.-.lnv to this deyotinn of 
I'oiii (eaehors and adniinistni^ors to tia'. e ideals. 

^ '.' i!h e.n-y few e.veeptions.tfie teaci.er.s e;; press c.r show that they 
(leme,.<;speeially to uaikc their instriKdioii th.oioii«rh and etfeetivc. 
Tli‘. \ are tiioioiiirh and inethodh-al in trying to fret the pupils to 
i.i'di cviuk. i he. inetiiod.s in a ftia’ctrity of the de|Mrtinciits arc 
ni.'i,!ly very 'iood; and the teaelicr.s oet vinv jren<> rally .rood rc- 
■S onu s and <;<.od les-o.i pieparation from tiicir pupil, to mwcU 
ii*i 4 n an avriaiiv 

li we iU'rc to elas ify the sehool, aside from tho eoinmereial. man- 
ir.l tr.tiiiinir. and household arts depiii-linents, as a eolle^re. prep.ira- 
toi.t hi.irh seliool of 20 years a^n,. we nii-lit ai.so elas-sify if as an 
e.-- ileut .vhool; out .standards and ideals for puhlie Jii'jh schools 
have ei-anwd durin^^ tin* past i>d yea r.s very materially. 'W’hile the 
\i‘iin.in;don Hiirh .School ha.s apparently sle.nlily ii'ni.roved with 
ivleiv.ii |„ hetter work aloii^' the lines of the .sceoiidury ediicatiou 
<d l!,e la.st deeade of the nineteenth ecuilnry. the jreoeral development 
li e ichool. most of (he methods of all the teadiers. and all the 
ni.diiods.of ;-onie of the teaeher.s-are somewhat laekin,;' with regard 
t!» inoJfrn 

T!>e .w;,daliscd reeitidion, in wldcdi the pu))ils i.|',em.Si'lves nro 
tr-iued hy jiraeiiee to earry on active and orderly di.seus,sions of live 
I'loMematic (pie.stioris, in .which each one takes part while the 
(eaeiier keejiR in tlrc hac-kgronnd aS referee and • direetr^r, is very 
selilufn n.sed. • 


New Ionics and principles slioiild be approached iilducliyely 
Hjc «]iscii?<sion of many simple., eoncreki cases from \^iicL 
tlio principle, or law in (pies t ion ahonhl clearly eriier<(e.w) that tho 
pupils may he aljl(.» t<» ^^rasp It and stale, it themsolves. iri their o\Vii^ 
7*110 imhictive appr,(»aeh if^ very . seldom empibyed. ??o 
sin,Lde ease of its skill fill nse was ohserveci* 
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In almost every class observed it was note<l that there was less use' 
than is needed of smdi visual aids ns maps; rliarts, pictures, diagrams, 
lantern slides, specimens, models, and apparatus for piaking the 
* ideas concrete. Kven where such materials were in the nmms they 
were not used on fie^pieiit occ;tsmns where they would have aided 
greatly in vitalizing the instruction and the study of the topic in 
hand. ... 

The modes of teaching, though mostly thorough and exacting, and 
generally.fairly methodical, were often inclined to lx* dry and unin- 
ten^sting. Too nunh stress is laid on exact and •formal nh.stract 
statement and too little on the practical a|>plicationa of tlie prin- 
ciples and their bearings on human life and activity. A generaliza- 
tion l>ecomes ival and intelligible to the individual only to the extent . 
that he has ^lire^t personal ex i>erieju*o with the practical cases in 
•which the j^rinciple applies. (Otherwise, it i& for him nothing hut 
a series of meaningless word.s. 

There is t^>o much of driving and too little of stimulating and 
inspiring. Skills. meif1^»rv connections, amriiahits are* formed hy 
drill, re]>etition. and practice. Tlfinking ])owcr is develo|>ed only 
hy practice in thinking ivsulting from heiftg confn>nted time after 
time witli ijuestions of a pixddematic nature Tliese must he made 
to appear iir siu h a form' t)iat the active desire to solve them <-omes 
from within tlie pupil, and not because of pressure from the teacher. 
The cases wljere it wa.s evident that the teachers thoroughly under- 
stood this ju-inciple and were acting in accordance with it in (he con- 
duct of their instnu*tion were rare. Drills and memorizing may be 
made inteni^ely interesfiiig when conduced according to methods 
clearly pointed out hy modern experimental and educational |>sychnl- 
og}\ and problematic questions always appeal .strongly to pupils if 
not too <liflicult and if put in such ii way as to appeal to their immedi- 
ate interests. It is necessary, however, that teachers ( learly under- 
stand the <listinction.hetwecn these two kinds of mental activities and 
<liffereiitinte their methods accordingly. 

We found indications here i^id there of the use of the project 
method, hut no general .sympathy with it among the teachers, and 
nothing in the way of a sy.stcniatic attemj>t to organize ]>r(»jocLs in 
the different stiufies and try them out. Tlie project method is 
psychologically right in principle and can he put into practice at 
least to a limited exteid in every stmly. In .schools thoroughly per- 
vaded with the modern .spirit, at least some project work is being 
y aligned and successjFully used in most of the subjects. We agree with 
, .Slime* of the Wilmington teachers \vho say that the project method is 
.V often either so overwdrkeil-or so iinintelligently workeil that it does 
/not prove us effective us the old uiid tried methous of book teucbing, 
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yot we. hoM to the firm l>elief that it is ri^lit in prineiplo, is snrcess- 
fiillv usimI by iniiny teaihers, ami that its nnsmressful ami fafidish 
employment by some teaehers is no ar^Dinient ajrainst its intelligent 
ami judicious ust^ by others. We urge a carefnl and watchful trial 
(»f it by all teachers, and iK licve that if .so tried it will prove to l>e of 
jrrcat assistance in vitalizing and motivating the work. 

Wo iH'liove that much letter res^dts cotdd . i»o/ attained if eveiy 
tearlier would make out a l>riof but carefully writttm plan for every 
lo.sson. Most of the lessons observed were not as systematically 
planneil as would be desirable-^ and the opinion was reaehed that this 
feature of the teachers’ work in pivparing to give (heir instruction 
is not being d(»ne. with habit nal thoroughness. We rec^miraond care- 
ful study ill departmental study groups of lesson planning, quest jou- ^ 
ing. and technic, and greater attention to Iess(»n plans l»y the clepart- 
moiit heads.'* * 

In this coniUHtipn the teachers shouhi strive to arrive at a lietter 
oiLMnization of the lesson material, a more .systematic use of visual 
aids and reference Imoks, and a lietter distribution of time among 
the various l(>sson topics accor<ling to their ndative importance. 

lin|U*ovcincnt in thcs<» important factors of giving.a lesson can 
raicly bt* made without the habitual use . of written plans. We ’are 
not contending bir a siavi.sh and mechanical hdlowing of the plana 
aftiu* they arc written. Occasions often arise in which a wise teacher 
will depart Jroin his plan or vary, it considerably to meet a special 
situation whi» h arisc»s; but in general, plans shouhi bc» adhered to 
in. tlicir main lines pi’etty closely ,^for this is the only way to secure 
Mirtliodical, unified, and well-proportioned instruction. 

Wv should have been jileased to note more asking of pertinent and 
thoiigiitful (piestions by tlie pupils themselves during the recitations. 
I’lipils in the lialiit of doing goml thinking are often moved to ask 
Midi questions, ami their occurrence in a class is indicative that the 
iradier is both stimulating thought and encouraging inquiry. A 
skilled teacher will usually jiut the pupil hV the way of answering 
liis own (juestion, and will do it in such a way ai^-to encourage him 
to f>pen his mind freely. in the classroom and reyeal his- difficulties, 
Kvery such (|uestion brought up by one iHqiil is likely to be helpful 
to other pupils wlio have the same or other dif!U*uIiie.s in mind. 
Furthermore, pupils are much more apt generally to W intei'ested 
ill a real live question asked by one of their own group than iirone 
askyd b} (he teacher; and finally, such. (piestions are very valuable 
to the teacher in helping . him to get the points of view and sense 
; tluMlifRciihies of the pupils. 


f lM»okH of iilim impfciany for the uw «f hlgh-i«fb(*ol toHcbera 

*nit !»• biol on thin murlott. . 
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Other things tlmt we slioiild. have bwn »rhuJ t<» note more of are 
appeals to individual initiative and oripnality. and judicious, dis* 
criminating (‘Oimncjidation of in<li vidua Js wlien tlicy do s<>me piece 
of especially thorough or especially tliou^rhtful nr skillful work. 
Piscriniina tiller ap|>ix)vul and coihmendatiou fends strongly to rail 
out ori;;inality andAsliiniilate indivithial initiative. On the other 
hand, expression.s of approval, if iiMliscriminalln*; and too frcipicjit, 
are likely to have jio etlecl one way or the otli(*i’. 

. The eoiniuis^iou is id’ the opinioii that disproportional stress is.* 
placed on coilc;re ivipdreinents and traditional n:ethods of 'teaihiii" 
aimed at colle^re examinations, (^^l!e^^e preparation is only one of 
the many fmn lions id* a modern hi^h si-hool. uiul ii should^ iiof' he 
alloAved to dimiinate the inelhods of instmVtimi to tite detrinient 
of tlie ^reat luidy of pupils who will never enter colle^^e. Tlie efl'ert 
of the overshadowiliir collej^e infinenee is most evident and most 
detrimental in the de})artrnent^^ of Kn;rlisli and mathematics. It 
also .diows itself in tht^ (endem*y to retitiire forei;/it hin^rna^e sttidy 
of ntany jmjdls who will ha\'e little use for it and less succe.«^s in 
pursuing' it. The liistory de|>artment also suffers he«'ause of the 
disproportionate emphasis plareil on aneient history a.s compared 
willi model It history, civics, and the pi*ol»lems of deirnKTacy. This 
same alliiude is tending* to forma!i/e the nielhods in physic> ami 
chemistry. 

Finidly. it hn.'i vhal we.heiieve to Ik‘ a harmful imliience through 
tlie ffcjU'cai attitude of the usicliers of the colh'^xe i)reparalui’y 
courses. AVithoiit. per!i:i])s. meanini: to do so they are prodiicin;r tho 
effiH’t of creel in;^ tlie so-ealled colle;xe j»re|niiiitorv .studies, and espe- 
cially f..atiii. into au aristocracy of learnin.'r and creaf iiiijr the inipres: 
sipn that thi>se w1m» are not interested in this .study or are uot 
successful in it are inferior to iho.M* who are. 1‘hi.s can not hut have a 
lumnful effect on dej.artinentM and studies smdi as hi^lorv, clv.hs, 
science, literature ollmr Ihifn prescribed coIle;xe classics, houseiiold 
ails, iruunial arts, and hue urt.s. As lon^r as the juipils in^he iMirrici.- 
Imiis tliai^are not primarily coIle*jre ^ jm jmratory are made to helieve 
. that they Dre ^ettin;r a kind of training' whic^ is rc;j:arded us inferior 
to tiuit ^iven l»y tlie ^•olIe;re preparatory subjects, it will never l>c 
jKiSsilile to •j'vi them to u.se their very hesi efforts in the pursuil of 
. Uuar .srudics: * 

Let it W understood tlmt no one .suhjwt or pdup of subjects 
niiuiopoli/e the possihifities of ineiital training ami cultiire,' .Culture 
is iyhereiit in all ^^oisl teach in;ur and ifH jtT*a»d study, no matter what 
J-C'tW suhjcii n^^ so long IIS it* be significant and useful in 

: . inodcrii life in a democracy. Let the teachci's of all subjects a,*ek to 
miko their inipils realize to the fullest this ideal, and allow no inviili- 
, oils dLstinctiojis on the ground of triiditiouf and jirohahly nj^rc en- 
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thusi:i.^i for study and j^rcater rt*s|K»ct for all worthy intellectual 
achievement will result. 

It is believed by the survey eommission that an earnest elfurt on 
the part of the leaching- staff to modernize and vitalize the curricu- 
lunis and the methods of teaching will not cause deterioration in the 
hii-re ])rop(»rtion of p)od and tliOroujrh work that is now bein«r done, 
hut will result in a freshness and eiithusiasm that will make for fur- 
ther success, and teml to reduce very materially the eliminations and 
failures. In tins connecUon it is ur^ed that a careful study be made 
or(*!' of the Meujphis Survey Keport. lbilIoti»ViOlO, No. 

f*o. of (he V, »S. Bureau of Kdueation. (Siiperiuteudent'of Docu- 
- incuts, (iov^rnnicnt Printing Oflice, Washington. 1>. C.) 

There, is much in t.’ns clia|>U*r on sefi»udary c.luratituj tliat will be 
. of direct and hclpfui interest to Wilmincrton Hnxii School teachers 
ami supervisors. The same is'lnie of pans 4, o, U, and 7 (,f the Mein- 
l>his report, treatin^r, respectively, of scneuce. music, industrial arts 
iiml home economic.s.'apd health work, and especially of pail on 
civic education. All -of these sections c»f the report contain sugges- 
tions which would be directly licriineiit to rondidious in WHmihj^ton, 
hut wbirb spare and tiine limitations render it umk .-iral»le to «lis- 
cu.<ss at len^^tb ill tins re])ort. . * 

It is a matter of regret to tlic surveyor that the limiiations of Yime 
and space pf*(»hibit tlescriptirm of st>me of the many e.xauijiles of 
osiHN-ially piml iiietlmds that were ol).^e!*veU. .Some phases of method 
were ohservod in both tlie hioh seluads of Wilmip^on wliicii arc 
equal to tlio best seen anywhere.’ On the other hainl, there were ob- 
HU’ved examples of certain faults of Icchnic which are too i>revalent 
in all lii<rli .scluuds. which it would have iH^en prolitaldiMo pojnt out 
for comTtion,.lHit \vhi(‘ii happily are much Ic^s (aimmoii in this 
sclii)ol than in many <»lhers. Tlic^.e are desrril>ed in the Aieniphis 
report referred to above. 

AUK TIIK TKXrm»OKS TIIK KK.ST THAT CAN V,F. UAH? i. 

The tcxthook.s in many of the suliject.s are modern and ainonir tl)0 " 
very best of their class, hut (hero are sonic hooks in use of which tlii.s 
can not he said. Certainly (he textbook in evm*v subject shouM he 
(lie fiest that can he had. the one h(»st adapted to the needs of that 
class so far a^^ the pei*sons in ilie .«?}*stem who are host qualified c.an 
determine it. No other (consideration than the best interests of the 
pupils .should enter into the choice of tPxthohks, and the teachers wdio 
(rive the instruction with th(ur aid should have some voice in deciding 
which books they shall use. From the cautious and guarded lefer- r 
ences to textbooks \y some teachers we infer ih at they, have been 
allowed to haveilttle or nothing to say in thie choice of the tools of 
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instmctiun wliich (licy ah* ro<|iiiml t<> iist>. Wo Impo tliis inferonce 
inny prove tolH'.-incoiwt ; but if it is oomct.tlic motho.l of adopting 
texts should lx* revolutionized and placed on a more ileinoeratic basis. 
If then* is in the.ldgli schools any leaclier who is incompetent to ren- 
der an opiiuon that is worthy of consideration concerning the choice 
of the textbook or visual aids tliat he or she shall uh*. then that 
teacher shoid<l be diopped from the list. On the other hand, if 
teaghers are so coni|)eteut. then to, ignore them in an im|)ortant matter 
.which so immediately concerns their ellieiem y is a tacit .snub, even 
if not so intended, and they ought not to submit to it in silence. 

4. At).MlM.STH.\TM)N ANP .Sl'PERVISION. 

aki: tiik iiicii sc iiiKii.s wr.i.L itiUiANi/fji? 

Tho j)restiit julmiiHstrati\e piMisonuel «»f tlio Wilmington lli<r}i 
School cnn.vists of ei^ht ilcpartmcnt liemls, one of whom is thc^lict- 
in<; principal, an ollirc secretary, ainl a s(iMK»;:raphci’clei*k, who is 
also n.part-tim<‘ siihstitutc teacher. The iirincipal of the school, who 
is a veteran in the service, recently Iwciinie broken in health ami is 
now unal)Ic to carry <*n tlie functions of his office. The bict that the 
jHliniiiisirative macliineiy of tho school was ninnin*; with w’ell-oileil 
smoothness in his al»seiice, with no signs wiiatcver of «lisorganiza- 
tion. is a tribute to his al>ility as an organizer ami inspirer of loy- 
alty. cpo|HM-ation, ami «levotion to duty. The splemlid .school spirit of 
the pupils ami their ivady responsiveness to ideals t»f law and order 
was attributed by the teachers who were <iuestioned to his influence 
ami that of the heads of departments: hut of t*ourse it could not have 
la»cn secured unless t lie’ll <»achers themselves iiad also shared the same- 
influence in coo|HTation w’ith their official superiors. '* 

111 spile ()T its present smooth o|)eration the:e are defects in the 
organization width must he remedied. in onler that tlie present grade 
of efficiency he maintained and that further progress in efficiency* 
imiy he acldeved. We recommend that the acting principal l>e at once 
relievtjd^of all teaching excepting one senior division in American 
history, which it y ouhl he desirable for him to retain in order to 
keep in intimate tomdi with teaching problems and with the senior 
cla^. lie should he free to give more time to administration, super- 
visionj and constrtictive planning for the future. 

W© recoinmeiitl that a man and a woman from among the heads 
pf departments be appointed as acting assistant principals, ami 
f. that their teaching scdiedules be re<luced to three sections per day. 

W© recommend that th© ^mogrnpher-clerk or another, person 
* e^iually (pmi)etcnt fot that work b© desi^uted for full-time duty 
in the office. 
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We recommend tliat the library W at once stocked with a cai'eful 
sele«-tion of reference l)ooks and peneral literatwe. and that a trained 
librarian who is also a siiccessful teacher be jdace«l in charge. The 
library room is nicely and completely furnished, but (here, is not a 
book in it. Furthermoi-e, it is far too small for a school of such large 
size. It should bo stii»i)lomeiited by a stock of rofcivnce books in 
(he stiidj' halls and department classrooms, and the.se should be 
furnishctl with reading tables ainl suitable bookshelves. 

N«> largi' school can have its pupils carrying on really successful 
and ellu'icnt library stmly if it must depend entindy on a public 
library, unles.s that library is contiguous to the sehool grounds, and- 
unless the -librarian is a person with teaching e.xperiencc and thor- 
oughly intelligent and sympathetic with regard to school needs. 
Tlie school nnist have its; own library, whicli need not Ik; relatively 
large, hut should lie especially well selweted. and should be eflicicntly 
managcfl by an e.xpcrt high-s»'hooI librarian. It is md a disadvantage 
hilt a i-eal advantage to have it partially departmentalized and to 
rond>ine the reading-room features with the study hall. The libra- 
rian should be under the immediate authority and <lirection of the 
principal anti coordinate with the heads of departments. 

It is a pleasure to testify to the efficiency of the office secretary 
and to the competent manner in which the office records are kept. 

We recommend that at the earliest possible occa,sion the present 
custom of assigning pupils to classrooms for study while recitations 
are being eurfied on be discontinued, and that the school' lie or- 
ganized on the stmly -hall plan. We do not recommend large study 
halls. A hall containing more than from SO to ItK) pupils is too 
largo to 1)C pffi«'iently managed. Thei-e should lie several study rooms,' 
and they shouhl he distriliiitcd on the different floors. The adoption 
of tlie work-study-play jilan of organization would solve this diffi- 
culty adiKpiately. 

A combination of the stndy-hall plan for the juniors and seniors, 
with the directed study plan for the ninth and tenth grades, is fe^ 
garded as the l)cst arrangement. Tliis plan has Wn successfully 
carried on in the Township High School at Joliet, III., and else- 
where, and is strongly re<'ommende<l by excellent school men;, but 
directed or so-callc«r“ supervised ” study has proved to be nasuccess- 
fid with many teachers who ‘either ^are: not in sympathy with the 
plan or do not thoroughly understand its purposes, its advaptagesf 
and the twhnic of handling. it>* If it is introduced, its workiiigg 
shoiihl be carefully watched and dirmted by the supervisors or the*' 
teachers, and teachers who can not learn to -conduct it successfully^' 
should not be aligned to ^ich duty. It would he best to have the 


* Hoe Memphis Bep.» pt. 2. loc. clt, p. 184. 
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teachers unite in a cuivfiil study niul disiMifsiori of the plan l>efore 
adopting it, W e sn;jj^est that sui*h study l»e inadt* during the coming 
semester, \ritli a view to iis introdiietion next fall, ait legist by Ui«W-i,ir 
tfeaehei-s who aire espeeially desirous of indng it oui, Theiv is jio 
doubt but that tlie plan is tlieoivtit ally rijrlit but diilk^ult of ailniinis- 
tratioii in :i lar^e st hool. 

We rccoinnieiiii tiaat in oriraniziu^ ^rtions for the next sa im^ter 
careful study he luatie in order to devise means of avoiilin^ under- 

rized ^id oversized seeiicuis so far its this is feasible* .in vrew o\' ihc 

su;r;restions beret ofoi e nnulc. 

We reeouinie.ml tiiai teachers of KnuJish and science he jvlieved 
of seat-ro«>ni ulid study-hall iluty in ordei' tliat t!ie fornuM* inav liavo 
more time lor theme examination aiiii eon firenee criticism siinl ili^ 
latter more time for picparin;j: demonstration and laUn'alory ex- 
periments uml for the eare ol aj>paratns. This neeil nut ajiply to 
those science teachers who unfortiinaiely at pivsent have no lahoru- 
tones and little or no apparatus to tare for. The athletic, coaeli 
should be assifjfiUMl cimipclont paid a>sislance, as he. is loaded Uwond 
aJl reason and fairness to him and Ids pupils. WV recunun<‘nd tliat 
such additional teaohin;; force he pMiviiled as may Ik* ncccs.-iurv to 
carry out tlu*si? rccxmiimaidations. 

The entire admiiiisLraiive wtfrk id’ the Howard Hi^ih Sclnwd *is ' 
carried on hy llie principal, who is u ik‘w man in the si*h<K)I. He hns 
the school well iii haiul. He hxs m*cuVc<I the loyal and enthusiastic 
fiU])port of tlie. U*ac1)cr.s and tlie ;;ood wiil <»f the jmpils. His knowl- 
edge of secondary education and of the needs ainJ catmidiies of tlio 
colored children insjiire confidence. At presiuit, due to the .small en- 
rolliuent of the scliool. he ^an ^ot on well witliont clerical a.ssistancc; 
but when the school p<K*s lt» a new hidldinp^, which it .'5o<m must <lo, 
it will surely and he will need a sUmo^Ta]>her-clerk, 

This scliool has no lihraiy. It sljtojhi Ik* snppiii*d with two or 
tlii'ce hundred much- needed reference: volmnc-s wldcli niiiriil Ik* pliovd 
in the as!!*t*m!>ly room aJon^ with a i-eadin^r tiibh* and a siijijily of 
well-choscu periodicals. Jf this is iloiu*., the library should be placet! 
under the chaiLn* <>f t!ie prim ipal eincritii.s, assisted hy voluntary 
pupil librarians. ^ 

IS Tiu: sriTRvisTox KiTr^Tiavr? 

^ . 

• “From the tencher.s' (picstionniiire we learn that supervisorv vi.sits 
by jiriiK'ijml and lieads of departments have been frequent in most . 
of the classrooms of tlie W'ilminf^ton Ili^jh Schools, and that they 
have l>een helpful in many ways. Si.x teachers mention helpful co- 
operntion, siig^stions, and criticisms; four mention heJ|> and e^- 
* couragement in dealing with pupils Mhriki, |)crsoQal encouragement 
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and stimulus to groaU»r endeavor. Five think that the presence of 
the si/porvisors reenforces teaching, anil influences pupils to co- 
operate better. ’ One mentions help in the .solution of dillicult situa- 
tions; one, help in mulerstaiulin^ records and clerical work. One 
men! ions tiiscussions of classroom methods in the sriiool in connec- 
tion witli department ineetin^jrs as heiii;; e.speeially helpful. One sa'vs 
that the pupils euini)re!ieml that the oflice is on the^iK-rt. Six^teuch- 
ers cit^lier received no supervisory visits tliat tliev can nnall or can 
think t»r no particular hcnelits derivetl from tlieju. It is (|uiie clear 
fjv*m the answers lliat with few exceptions the leachei's foci that the' 
supervision has Itecn s.al isfacl<u-y and la lpful. 

Acc«u’din;r to llu* fesliinony of the ttan heo. depariruentai and £ren- 
crai teacliers' incetin;rs have been fiv*)uent. hu; ace not iv^r.inled as 
burdcnsiUm*. The testimony ns Ut the direct Ii4^pfuJutM.s of^heso. 
nuetin^^s is not so sironir and j»(»sitive as that re;raiJin;r tl^ tdass 
visitation. • ’ ^ 

In the Howard II*;rh School visits from Imth prineii>al ainl prin- 
cipal <*meritus are reported by sfiine teachers, and some i'laphatically 
stale that they have received henetil a!id e’ncom apuneut from such 
vi'iis. Nearly all tlie teachers that supfct'j-vi.sio;, from ex- 

pert- in tlieir s|K‘< iar .subjects would he helpiVd lo them. They 
that their relations with the admiiiisUat itm of the M h<K)ls ali 
personally satisfacloi y. They all report that tlicir oivafcsi ^lif. 
liciihics arise lYoili the lack of a suitulde hviildi!ii;- and mleqnalc 
(‘fjiiijUiient. There, can he no doubt whatever that tlicy arc ri^il 
ahoiil this* L- ; ^ 

Im-oui the answers iriyen by the teachers and from our own s'ttidieii 
of the .-i>natic*n we coneludelhat the supervision in flic lii;rh .scliool 
in both «|ua)ity ami t|n;intity is consn'eraldy above the average of 
tliat louiid iii s<'hfxds of tlieir (dass. It a)>j>ears. tlial the supervisors 
are espeeiaily sncce-.sful ip cstaidi.^liino a sati' nn lorv workii.^ reda- 
tinn between themselvis and tlu‘ te;n*!ier.s \vliorn ihev supervise.. 

.y we have already indiirated elsewhere, our u} union i.s dial it ia 
pds.dhle for the supervisors to extend and greatly iii;pro\e the .sirpel- 
vi»»ry work tliey aiv now' d<jinp However, this-can n<»t Ih‘ e.\|>ect-ed 
of theni unless their te:u*hin;r and executive burdens, whicii are now 
very heavy, he reduced sullieiently. iny»!der tliat tiiey may have more 
free time hoth to supervise inure and to make more careful and 
infcn.dve j)re|>arati<m for siipervisi<>^. Tiioroujudi am! iiitehsive 
supervision requiivs analysis and seieiitinc study of tcaehin«: prob- 
lems. If earriofl on.in a thorou;»hly modern way, it ilU!lude:^ 
s^udnrd tests and mukip^t e<liieational lueusuiviuents involving 
tistical analysis.- Such work eohsumejii timeAaiul stren^h, 1)111^18 ^ 
productive of much good, for it locates diflic^lties a ml, prescribes 
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J^y ilir sevoiiili. aiul nintli .io^cthor Ht a 

<mtra} |>ian( it will In* |K>ssil*k‘ for the srh«M»l depart 11^0111 to offer to 
the pupils in sneh ^rade.s a ehoire in the siihje«*ts of Mmlv. In the 
ii>ii:d uaril sehool it woiihl f»hvioiisly Ih' impossihjfe to offt^r ifiiy 
option, for as one proewls upward in the pades of (he system the' 
ail’. ridaiu'e falls off rapidly. /I'he soventlr;rra»le, tlK^refiOv. is alwuvs 
v« rv nrnrh smaller than preeedin^r grades, and in tj/any srlands it is 
haiih larpe enonjrh to maintain (wo riasses. Froiii the stamI|H*int 
of expense alone, therefoiv, it wonhl m»t Ik* prarti^ide to offer to the 
s» veiitl» ^n'lide, sc'attered as it is aiming uanimlH'V ^TTselands. a variety 
o| rlitiire in siihjeets to In* studied. Sueli op|M»rtnnity ran U* pi\>- 
vided only where a s'ldlieieiit nhmlK*r of pupils are ^r<»ii|>«*d together 
!o make »*arh class laifje enough to justify the assignment t»f 
Ic:h hei . 'i here can U* little <piestion that l*y the time yomi;; ]H*<»ple 
have reached the np|K*r jrrades of thejrrainniar sclnuds their tastes, 
aptitudes, ah«l abilities are snflieiently developetl to wurraiil yrivin^ 
llicui an oppoiiunity for (he e.xercise of s*une prefeimce (he M*lec* 
h«»n of siihjects (o !h* stmlied. An 01 *rani/.ation of the m IiooI .sysUOu 
wlicicby sn« h ;^i; 4 des are linm^rlit too|.(|a*r in iiiimU*i's is ihy oidy 
arrangement, within ivasonaMc limits of c\|>ensc. ihroiioh whicii 
this variety imh be .secun**!. 

My hrin;rin^^ together in this way a numl)ei* of j>iipils »if the ages 
i»ml attaiiiineiits^ of tln»se of the »*venth and/eiglith grades the prin* 
‘ipal and ids faculty have an opportunity /of initiating a splciitlid 
work thrmigh the stndeutd»«»«ly orgaid/atiim (hat can theivhy lie 
tdriiKMl. Such an arrangement provides tliL opportunity for devel- 
oj.ing the stwial conseiousiiessof the iiidividital and through it leach- 
ing him how to t‘ondiiet himself among his fellows, and ut an age 
when the. instinct for establishing S 4 »cinl / relationships nms liigli. 
iVrhaps no lcss<»n is of greater prai lical vJine t«» (he individual than 
that of learning how to get on' with his frilows without c<»mpn»inis- 
ing his principles and stamlard^ The activities coming naturally 
through participation in a 'live slmh nt-liody organization provide 
iiiittsiial opportunities for teaching such leksons concretely, natiiraily, 
anil therefore effectively. KniiherrnoCe. ijy means of a stiident-UHly 
‘U ganizatioii high standards of conduct and i;haracter can U* ne<'uretl 
and a general sehool morale developet I a > In no other way. It has 
Ikk‘ 11 found, tiHK that a measuri? of student governynent can be. intrcH 
dinged in conjunction witii such a plan w th advantage* to timsewho 
paHicipate in the work and with Ijeneficiiil reaction u (am the tbn^ of 
the schmd. It has l>eeii observed that fitudents in the junior liighl 
M'hool who by means of such activities Cevidop conHdenci* in them- 
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selves very quickly make their influence felt in the student body of 
the senior hi'rh school when-that school is michotl. "Wnis with stich 
an internal organization of the students as this plan provides a 
hitherto unsuspected and undcvelope<l field exists wherein can Iw 
secured highly significant results of a very practical character. 

:>IKN TKACIIKRS XKKDED IX THE 

* A^rain, a sepnentation of the divisions of the public-school system, 
in accov<Iance with such a plan, fully jtistilies the payin" of hi^h- 
school salaries to. a II teachers in the junior school ^roup who have 
certificates of lii^h-school ftrade, Wlicre this is done, it becomes pos- 
sible to cfunmand the services of y<mn^ men who are colie;j:e *xnu\- 
nates and who an* willing to enter the.se »;radcs as teachers and to 
remain therein for a time. The customary arran*retuent, whiuviii 
the seventh or the seventh and ei;^hth «rrades are <tn)uped with the 
elementary division, and wherein^the elementary 'school schedule 
only applies, ofl'ers no inducement to such men. In consequence, in 
most communities tlu’ou^hout the Ignited States the sorry fact is 
that preiverations of boys and "iris are passing tlirou^h tlie entire 
elementary period of school life without at any time ever having 
come under the influence of a male teacher. It frequently happens, 
tlicrefore, that a child is never umler the instrnetion of a man until 
he. reaches the Itiji^li school, and as nearly three-fourths of the .school 
population of the land never enter the hij^h school, it is clear that 
the;, criticism that our school system is tending toward a feminiza- 
tion. of ithe childrcJi is a ju,‘-t one. 

-THE Hr.Moij inori scinHUy. 

Then, throufjli sncl> a frroupin^ as tins plan* proposes, it would 
seem that the work of the senior liij^rh sch<x)l coiild be made more in- 
tensive than it usually is, with hi«ri*er stamJanls of scholarship 
inxi more ri^id re<|uirements than universally obtain, and this with- 
out working a hardship upon the young people who enter tlie school ; 
for it would seem-tbat if the work in tlic junior high school be care- 
fully and efficiently done, the incoming students .will develop a 
much more seiious attitude toward their work, aiid will have 
oriented themsidves Ixitter and more «)uickly in llicir subjects. 

: Moreover, the puiJils entering the senior lugh school will have de- 

.yeloped in, the junior high scliool a greater cohesion thap ol>tains 
old form of . organization. Jlinder the custb|n#ry plan, 
dribble into the high school. in.sm.all numbers and fro/n ifutn^ 
;s^hd(ds; ; They ’ are lacking in anything approiw?hing comniunity 
idling or a feeling of group responsibility, They have had no 
vexperi^^^ in brguuizeil action and are not conscious of their in- 
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dividual responsibility in personally contributing to the establish* 
mont of a student-body sentunent thaUshall be hi{!;h and lofty in its 
purpose and influence. 

In consequence, if is difficult for the student body of the scho<^ 
to iissimilate such pupi^ properly and completely, and if the exist^ 
in<: sc hool 'morale l>e lo^^ these incomers are in no way litted to lift 
it.- II ith two or three^eai'S of community life at the junior' high* 
school center wherein the administrative methods me shaped to do* 
velop'this resi>onsibility, the. pupils would luavssarily enter the 
scnioi hi^h school at a niuch hip^her level with res|K*ct to school 
standards than obtains under the pie.sent procwliire. 

.'5. BIIILDIXG.S AND EQUIPMENT. 


WHAT siioiru) m: don k with tiik HOWARD HUJH SCHOOL? 


As to the Howard Ilif^h t!>chool only one statement need he made.' 
Tlic building is. utterly unlit for occupation for si‘h(H>i purposes, and 
the e()iiipment is entirely inadequate. Tliis school should have im* 
mediately a new, safe, aiul thoroughly imiUern building large 
enough to allow for a large increase in enrollment and so designed 
that it can be added to when .still more space is needtal. Nothing : 
else. .should satisfy the people of IVilinington, Imth white and ool* ; 
ored, and both sliould be equally ]n-ond of.it when it has been pro*' 
vided. Ill such a building ade<|iiiite. facilities and apparatus sliould 
b»‘ provideil for both jn'cvocatiounl and vocational instruction in man* 
ual and househohl aits, for biological, physical, chemical, and geo* 
graphical laboratories, for a combineil library and study hail, for a 
gymnasium and aiwlitorium, either combined or se|nirate, for a com* 
modioii.s office and rest ixmms, for ait and meclianical drewing rooms, 
and for a Completely equip}\e(l cafeteria. The building should be 
placed in al' favoinble locality on a' lot of sullicicut siiso to give 
ade<|uate space for organized ganies and free play. .Space for in- 
.struction in gardening is also higlfly important; space for tlie 
gradual development of such short, intohsive.. trade coui'ses as we 
have recommended should lie provided. In designing such a hiilld- 
iiig particuhir attention .should Iks pan! to proper lighting, heating, 
ami ventilation of the rooms; and the rooms should be specinUy 

desigued for the purposes for which they are to be used. 


IS TIIR WILMINOTON HmiI-SCil(K>l. n..VNT .SATISKACToRT?' 


■-.!)< 


The-linijilings of the . Wilmington High jSehhol fall far sliprt <)l' 
being well adapted to jthe jiurposei for' which they are intended. A" 
colossal mistake was; made in placing the new building alongside- 
the older one. By this mistake, not only was the only availably 

■ " -r- 
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play/irroiiiul space eliminate*!, but still worse, nearly all of the clas& 
moms of botli buihlin^rs that face the narrow court between them 
were at once reiuleretl useless for schw>l i>urposcs, because each 
buihliu^ shuts off the sky li;rht from the other. It is a well-roco^^- 
iiizc*l law of sch*H>l ardiitecture. that no school building should- be 
placed nearer to any <»hst ruction than twice the height* of the ob- 
struction. This would ?v*|»iirc‘ i* distance of 150 

feet l)ctwecn the two buihlings. The actual distance is le.ss than 20 
feet. At Ica.st eight n Mans in the olierT)i^Iding and a corresponding 
iuiiuIkm- in tljc new hiiilding \f’ere found to be useless or seriously 
defective willi regard to :Hle<|uatc a«*cess of <laylighl. ITiey are good 
only for storage space, for rest or coiniuiitee ro*>ms, for night- 
school work, or for other such .j)iirposcs where little light is needed 
or where artificial light may habitually be used. There is no 
remedy f«»r this loss. -Most *>f ihest* rooms are now in use as class- 
room.s, and even, the artificial light is inadequate. A proi)er State 
building code, properly .enforee*!, would prohibit their use as 
schoolrooms. Neither is there any reme<ly for the loss of space due 
to poor designing of the hall, cloakroom, and pipe-.shaft space, and 
to the too great widtii of the »*Iassrooms in the new hnilding. 

In the future sclaxd-huilding enterprises of Wilmington the board 
should .see to it tliat the a<lvice of competent persons, familiar with 
school needs, i.s <)htained and use*l by the architects employe*! to de- 
sign bnihliiigs, unless the andiitects employed are tltemselves recog- 
nize*! s|)ecialist.s in sch*M>l ar**hitectnre. As a matter of fact, only the 
latter kin*! of arcliitc*-ts slion!*! lie employe*!. Kven an cxi>ert school 
architect .shotdd b<* reqiiifeil to listen to the snggesti*»iis of the. heads 
<if <lepartment.s an*! spe**ial teachers with reference t<* the arrange- 
ments aii*l details of lal>oratorics, shops, an* 1 .s])ecial rcMims. PVom 
the carefully gtiarde*! answers to onr qnesti*>ns wc are led to infer 
that neither flic principal n*»r any s**ience teacher w’as consulted or 
allowed t*» make any suggestion when the high-scliool annex was de- 
signed. There should lie no repetition of such folly. If tlie local school 
mhn are not thought competent to give ndvi* e of value with reference 
to a projecte*! new building such ad nee should I>e mught outside, 
and it should be the best obtainable. 

Numeroii.s bad defects about the building were noted. For ex- 
ample, the girls’ CTmnasinm has ijo showers, a fact which cuts down 
usefulness training Avork 50 or 75 |>er ceiit. 

^(..All of the'laboratory robms are too .small for the number of pupils 
•f - they are* to accommodate, excepting the domestic;science 

l^iilcitchons and the^^^ is too large^- Physiojogy’ 

Tri^nd; geography Him wholly writhout labonitoiy facilities; rtiid the 
itM) in lyhich they are taught are too small even for suitability as 
j The lobby space and stairways to the 
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cnfeterift, which itself is otlierwise commodious nnd excellent both 
as to appointoents ami management, 'are inadequate to provide, 
proper access and waiting space, a condition whii'h results in conges- 
tion and con-stHpient difficulties and wasted time in comfortably man- 
aging the pupils at the lunch i>criods. ‘ / 

There is only one covere«i passageway Iietween the two bnildings, 
that on tlw second floor, h urther relief <'an and otight to be proA'ided 
by buildi^ a second bridg<‘ above the first: but two double pn.«sages 
or one tjv^e as wide should have been proA'ided. As it is, manA' pupils 
may have fp ]>ass from the upper floor of one building to the upiwr 
floor of the other, and descend to the level of the bridge and back 
again in order to do .«o. 

It is AA’ell known that much stair climbing is ba<l fo|* many adoles- 
cent girls; and in addition to that there is much Avaste of time. 

If the recommendation of the Commission relathe to the establish- 
ment of tAA'o junior high schools be adopted, the ennillment of the 
Wilmington High School Avill be materially i-educed. When this is 
done it naay Ik* jmssiblc to make some changes in the building that 
Avill provide for supplying the deficiencies that avc have noted. Cer- 
tainly a<lditional lalKiratory space should be provided, so that physi- 
<dogv and geography may he taught by laboratory methods and so 
that the overcroAvding at least in the biological ami general si-ience 
laboratories may be remedied, and so that these laboratories mav be 
c<|Hip]H‘<l and o])erated effi< iently. 

IS TIIK Egni’MENT ADEQUATE? 

In no department di<I aac. finil the equipment of the Wilmington 
High .School fully adeqnalc. There is a liiiiiUMl supply of good maps 
lor geography, history, Knglish, and foreign languages and litcrn- 
liirc. but in no case could eitlier the number or variety lie regarded 
as sufficient for a school of 1,300 pupils. EA’cry teacher o4 tlicse sub- 
jects should have Avail maps atjhnud for instant use coA'ering all the 
important localities and geographical features related to the subject 
matter of these sttidies. The same maps may be used by different 
teachers if their rooms are close together; but experience shows that 
if a ^eacher has to send to a distant part of u building for a map, 
she simply aa’iII not use it. It is hard enough to get most teachers to 
iis.‘ maps anyhow; nnd for the .sake of the pupils no obstacles should 
lie tliroAvn in the teachers’ way. - 

There should also be a g«)<Hl number qnd variety of blackboardv 
outline maps op Avhidi geographical relations cun Lai sliowii witi| 
tailored entj-ons. The observer Avas not able to find any of thw in, 
the scluiol ; and many of the teachers Averis not ^ven cogniztmt of theirf 
great utility. * * * . 
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The equipment for chemlsti^^s fairly complete; but that for 
physics is far below what it should lie in quantity and variety, and 
there is not nearly eiiough cabinet space in which properly to 
house it. 

The biology laboratory and the general science laboratory have 
tables crowded into tliein so thickly that it is almost impossible 
to get alxiut in iheni. It is practically impossible for a pupil in 
the biology chiss to get to the blackboard if he hapiams not to he 
seated next to it. In neither of these laboratories is there a sulli- 
cient amount of ap]Kiratiis and supplies to make ellicient laboratory 
instruction possible/ ami in neither of them is there snflicient eJb(»w 
rciom.for tlie pupils to work eirectiu'ly witif it if they hud it. Fur- 
thermore, there is not atlequatc cabinet space in which to sr«»re 
apparatus and iiiateriuls; and if cabinets were prodded there is 
no available space in wliicli Uiest* iniglit be placed. 

In the rooms where pliy.siology and geography arc tauglit there 
are limited amounts of illustrative material, but not enough cabinet 
space in which to keep tliein, and no space in which to install such 
cabinets. Neither room has a demonstration table, .so tliat eAjjcri- 
ments and demonstrations can not be made wdtlioiit the gn'atest 
of dillicnlty, and tbui not so that all pujiils can see them. There is, 
of Ciairse, no possibility of individual laboraU>rv work in these sub- 
jects under ^such coiidition.s, alihougli it is as necessary hi the.se 
sciences a. s in any other. * . . . 

The ail* room has no water supply, a cf»ndilion whieh is obviously 
absurd: and tliere almost nothing in it in the way of modern 
equipment for teaching tlie various piiases «)f pure ;m<l api>Iied art 
.and art appnKuuMoii that are emphasized in our best modem high 
schools anil technical m IiooIs. I'he room is also crowtied wltli too 
many de.sk.s, and lacks cnhinet.s for the preservation, of the neces- 
sary supplies and for tlie pupils' \vi>rk and tools. 

Ttie'equipments and conduct of the departnionts of household and 
mianual .iirts -are di.scu.s.scd at length in the special parts o£ this 
report that arc devoted to those subjects. 

In the various nxmis and the halls of both schools we wore glad 
to oh.se rve an unusually generous and well-selecleil assortment of 
good pictures and casts. This feature is very creditable to the c(>m- 
munity; - 





found on questioning the teacliers of science that it has been 
difficult for them to get equipment; They make requests for 
heeded materials yea year w’itliout getting thern.“ Ohe teacher 

prdered a coitaia kind of equipment for five years in succession 
.before she got it, and has lioen asking for two years for another kind 
of necessai7 eipiipment aiid has not yet secured it. One teacher wmt 
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in a request for a case iu' wJiich to keep specunens, and another 
tcildier wlio did not order such a case -got one and kept it. Tli® 
of the two (eacheif: eoiild not ffitl unotJier. In ltU7 a mpiisidon 
wiis sent tlirough for 12 microscopes, a veiy uiodett ic<iucst con- 
salcrinjr the school liad none, TliroU"h some iK-gligenrc or delay 
or lia-;{,diji;r over prices the time went by when' the nncroscopes 
coil I< I be obtained at any price. They were liiially purdiiised and 
nisliilled 111 1!>2C, but thei-e were only C instead of tlie l:i asked for, 
and the 0 tlien cost more than the 12 would have cost if they had been 
l-roiiiptly purcliased when asked for. 

'J hese details are .siiflicieiit to sliow that tliere is .■^omctiiiiig woe- 
^fiillv ilofieicut in tlie equipment of the Iiigh schools of A^imTagfon 
iiml also soiiiethiiig radically wivng in the maimer in whidi requisi- 
tions are handled and supplies purcliased. Tiie only hojic for butter 
. thing.s must he in the iwssibility tliat the 6rguiii.^ation of the board 
ofediu'iitioii and its niotliodsof traiisaeting biis;-'cs.s iiiay be dianged- 
fundamentally and placed on u busine.ss basis. .Siippliti for schools 
should lie onlered ami mirchased acei.rdiiig to busiiuss principles, 
null the present method of filling requhsitiuns, no i>oaid memliei's, ! 
even with the best intentions, can bring about the proper eriuip- 
ment of the schools. * 

lMini|>iiieiit should be budgeteil and apportioned f^early. Defi- 
cieiiK's .slioiild be made up. Worn-out and usetl-iip equipment sliould 
lie replaced luinually. Department Jicads should pirqjaiv tlieir re- 
quests for the nunn.il hudget, and the.-*i< should be reviewed ind 
adjusted by the principal. Specilicutious .should be so made that 
the temhors will get in each case c.xadlv the articles that they want 
and 11 it .some clieap substitule. Purdia-cs slioiihl not U* mmle hy 
n-.ciiibciit of the jcIkmiI board acting as coiniuitLeemcii. but by a 
regularly constituted ^iircliasing agent. The mar. ajipointcd to such 
a i»o.sitioi) .should be. sullicicntly intelligent and siiflicientiy sympa- 
thetic toward s<-hool needs so dial he will act toward the se'hool men 
a.s an agent and lielpoi- ainl not a.s didntor, as business agents of 
school lioarik arc too often wont to do. 

Vet, whatever may lie the chaiMcter of the school-board organiza- 
tion. the iMiurd.nnd the citizens of Wilmington eiin not hope to have 
their schools rank with the l»est iiistifiitioiis of their ela.ss unless they 
take meicsiires to have them profierly iioiised and equipped. 


6. SlTMMA|tY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMEND.\TlbN.S. 

1. the high-school enrollments are small relative to those of other ' 
communities whera educational sentiment is at its best. 'Measures 
should he taken to create ii' better and more united sentiment in the 
community for the supijort of the public high schools. ! 

v','. ' ■ X'. >■ 



2. lliere is a Inr^ amount of retardation and eliminaticm uffect- 
ing high-scluK>l pupils. Measures should l>c taken to l>ctter the 
schools with res|K.‘ct to Iwth these conditi<>ns. 

3. 'riicre are far too many failures among the high*seh<iol pupils. 
Remedies, for this rmidition should l>e sought and applied. 

4. Too many juipils who have not the mental stamina and ambi- 
tion to go thmiigh a college course arc entering the « o!h»ge propara- 
toi*y ctirricnlums and making a failure of it. The school should '^et 
up and maintain a syslem of islucatiomil and viK*ational guidance 
which should study the pupils and <Urcct their efforts into the 
channels where success is most probable. The pupils do not ex-, 
erciso enough can* and inUdligence in cho(>sing their curricuhiins. 

5. The curricuhmis should he overhauled ami reconstructed .so as 
better to meet the nee<ls of the various groups of pupils. 

6. The high s^diools «lo not make a goo<l stiowing on the mluea- 
tional qualifications of half tlieir tenchei*s; an«i in general the least 
effective teaching is most commojpi^n those departments where the 
average training of the teacher^^ lowest. Many of^the teachers 
xvho are noru^ollege graduates have made <ommendahle efforts to 
improve themselyes. hut usually hy rather superficial methods. Evi- 
dently the scholastic requirements have been too easy in the past. 

. More recent appointments show a ten<lency to stiffen tlie reijuire- 
inents. This indicy should l>e' continued witli respect to all new ap- 
pointments; and every teacher .should be required to kiH‘p up with 
the times by a oertuin minimum of methodical study. Those not 
willing to carry on each year soihe definite study that is acceptable 
. for college credit, either graduate or untlergraduate, unless deterred 
by ill hc^h. sluadd be dismissed or retired on pension, as the cir^ 
eum.stan<^nml merits of the case indicate. 

7. The majority of the high-sehooj teachers arc scheduled for too 
many or too largo classes, or both, and arc require<l to siq>crintend 
study sections w hile teaching. Immediate steps should l>e taken tp 
remedy these conditions. • 

8. Although tlie condition is not so bad as in some schm)l^, there 
are in the Wilmington High School too many uitflersized and over- 
sized classes^ All the latter and as many as feasible of the former 
should l>e eliminated. 

9. The administration of the high schools is very go<Kl, but the 
administrative and supervisory officers of the Wilmington High 
.School should l)e itdieved of some of their teaching duties in order 

> to increase * 

supervision is ve^ good, i)Ut ways and means for further 
improving it are pointed out in the import. 


^X)KDABT EDUCATION. 
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11. The appointment of an awistant suiwrintendcnt who shall be 
en|H>rviaor of high .sehools an*l educational efficiency expert for all 
the .>fcljools is rec«>mmended. 

12. A special study of the art work is lecoramended in order ^at 
it may t»e .determined how this department may be made more 
e<liuntiye. more practical, niorc effective, and how it may be made 
aMractivc to more of the pupils. 

I.i. The llowardlligh Sclwiol should be housed in a new and mod- 
ern liiiilding an<i provided with vocational as well ns college prepara- 
tory <’ourses. 

14. The htiildiiips of the Wilmington High .School are in general 
n <4 <vcll adapted to their purpose. We rer-ommcml careful consid- 
eration of the facts ami .suggestions made in the report looking to- 
war<l |M>.ssilile. reinedii«s for .some of the «lefccts of <le.sign. 

I;>. 1 he Howard High Schoid has. almost no equipinent, and the 
«siiii|unent of the Wilmington High School is sadly .deficient in 
nearly every department. We recommend that immediate steps be 
taken to supply these deficiencies. 

.1L‘7tO°— i;i- 




Chapter III. 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS AND SUBJECTS. 

1. THE KINUEKGARTEN. 

In the fact that it has prartically no kinderjrartens. Wilmington is 
an exception among the cities of the Eastern States. Of these, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, uni] Ilurtfonl uiloptei] kimiergartens ovei' oO Vfurs 
ago; New York, nearly -’10; Wusliington and Newark, over -JO; and 
Baltimore, nearly 1‘). The State of Delaware makes an cijnally pnor 
showing in this n*.S|H'ct in coin|iarison with iis neigbhor.s. T’nlil re- 
cently. New York held fii-st r.ink and New .Twsey sivond among the 
States in projrortion -of children of kindergarten ,age enrolled in 
kindergartens. Within the past three years California has risen to 
the first rank, with 3-2 per cent of the children of kindergarten ago 
in kindergaitcns; New York seeonjl with 30: and New .ler.sey third 
with 2fi. Pennsylvania has kindergartens in ail its large cities. In 
comparison with these. Delaware's:! percent makes hut a i«)or sliow- 
ing. and even this is attrihiitahle not to.puhlic hut to irrivatc kinder- 
gartens. 

Tho city of Wilmington is not nnfamiliar with the kindergarten 
and its yahie. It has 'had sevemi good private kindergartens for 
years. The Tower Hill Sciiool. a new higii-grade private school, iias 
an ndmirahly pt|nipped kindergarten, hecan.se tliose who organized 
it lielieve a school to he incomplete witliont one. The three sorial 
centers in Wilmington each have a kindergarten, and eaeh considers 
it invaluahio for the carrying out of its program of .social set vice. 
Bccaiise .some of the pnhlic-spiritcd citizens ladieve that the schools 
shonhl render a like service, they have taken a .step toward the estab- 
lishment of |>nhlic kindergartens hy (taying the salaries of two kin- 
dergartners, for whom the school authorities furnlslK'd the rooms. ’ 
‘One of these has been placed ni>on the pnhlic-sehooi j,ay roll the cur- 
rent year. Ope other piihiic kindergarten has irecn opened, desig- 
nated as a “Primary (’ircle.” A beginning has hcon made. Imt a 
beginning only. In fairnc.«s to the other children of the city, the 
pri\ ilege now enjoyed hy a few .should he extended to all. 

KI.NDKRO.AIITKX I.VKI.rEXCK NEKUEO 1\ I'RIM.MIY OIUDRS. 

To bring the Wilmington schools np to the level of the.lic.st schools 
of the connfry the authorities will need t«» take (he kindergarten into 
far greater account than they have thus far done. One of the weak 
114 . 
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spots in the work of the elementary school at the present time is the 
hcjrinnini;; work. Statistics show that 25 per cent of the children 
in the thsl j;rade Ihroughout the country fail to pass on to the sec- 
ond gi-ade at the end of the first- year, the test U ing their-ability to 
read according to the stan«lurds set. This jndi<*ates that the i>egdn- 
ning work is not yet organized upon the right basis, and that the 
children an* thrust into the work of tlie three Hs too soon. 7'o cany 
the w(.! k in these successfully they need such a foundation ns the 
kni'icrin*,! ten gives. Chihlrt-n from 4 to h years of age hre in a 
period of their development wherein they need niucJi. pliy.sieal a. tiv- 
ity ;ii the fcnni of dii'ected jilay and luncji <ij)|>ortuMit v to gain hrst- 
hand knowledge through investigation anu e\pt rimeutai ion and 
{■xjmNsion witii materials of diileivnt kinds. To <iepri ve*tlieiu of this 
i'jo liindei their best dcvt'lojinienl. The kindcrgai'^en nuets.the 
, neeo'b of this jieriod, and it is not until (lie.-i nei'ds lia\e i»cep satisfied 
that (hildn.n see any meaning or bvl any leal in learning 

the* tiuee ir.s. 

( luldren who enter Idndergnrten at 5 ma. onlv niii leas risk of 
failing in the custoinary wcuk of tlie first g'rnde, ,l>ut :iiv (•;i|*.;j>li' of 
dhing w(uk of a mncli Iietter quality. That the kinderg^;rtcn pro- 
vciils retardation has been proved repentedly. Xo srmiv lias yet 
iieen made of tiu* cost of the iirft-year rcj/e.dcrs ns 'compared with 
thyiostol kiiidergaiums as a {.uevention of r.ejH'aters. but in view of 
(ho many probienis to which a large percenlage of ve|-;eatcrs giye 
nso. ih re can he little question that t!»c preventive measure would 
c^e-hually prove to be the econoiniCul one. ikil whatever liteir c.'st, 
‘V/iimmgfon can ill alTord n'ot to provide kindergarten's, ft-; cliildrcn 
nwii tiieni that taey may ga.in knowledge at llrsi hitiuh and that tliev 
guay have an opnortiirnty to uw* eyes and luiiid.s in i>urp’os.'fuJ joy. 
eh mg activity. It ricmls t hem so that they tnay learn to plav— to 
pia.y C(»opi*ratively ns a basis for true American citizenship later on. 

The value of the kiiidcrgurten in n school sy.sfcm is I v no means 
confined to tiic work done in the kinderg.n ten itself, however, oven 
as a prevordion of failures -la tor on. Oiu* of its gmitest values lies 
in its suggestion for rigid methods in thf* grades to follow. Its 
incthoib ar^cmiLdit hcean.se they ai'o haserl upon the eonoeption tfnt 
edueatiim is s.im< firing more than a mediani. nl sA-slem of training, 
that it IS instead a process of development. Those who accept this 
view hold (hat (he facts of ( hildren's development at a given |iorincl 
'imist determine the subject matter and method of eduerVfion at that 
It IS the aeeeptiinee of thi.s principle that is revolutfonizing 
tic organization ami methods of school work cvervwhere, particu- 
larly in the primary grades. ^The kindergarten has illustraled the 
new ideals and m’otliods, but there ni'e hundreds of primaiy schools- 
throughout the rquntry that have i>Borganized the eusttiipary work 
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in these p*ailes in aironinni^ with the ])rincij>les implied in the con* 
oeption. ' . . . 

If thcsi* principles were applied in the Wilminpton schools to-day, 
they wonhl mrasion many rhaii;res. l^lnein^ less emjdiasis^ipon the 
mastery of the thr«H* Ksot the l>epinning would l>e one of the most 
iin|KU*tant of. these. The adv<x'ates of the new education believe that 
children just entering scluxd have more* important neetls than these, 
even though they enter at the age of 0. The thn'e K's are important 
means to an inip<»rtunt end. hut chihlrcnMo not sense their value at 
tho l)eginning. A.seeoml ciiange W4)uld W the <levoting of a greater 
amount of time to physical education in the hirin of play instnid of 
formal gymna^c exercise's, and the orgtiiiixing.of the daily .S4*hotlule 
so as to require more active work and fewer perimis of sitting. A* 
third would Ik? an increasi*d emphasis up«>n the facts yiat have 
interest and value for little children — the planting, growth, atul har- 
vesting of vegetables, dowel's, and fruit. Sueli observation is neces- 
sary to intelligent work in the customary scImk)1 subjects. A fourth 
would hi\ the devoting of uilditional time to the manual arts, and 
making tho w<>rk in nuMleling. «lrawing. and I'onstnieting a real ex- 
pression of the ehihlren*s own km»\tle<lgo. It isi»y working out such 
projwts as the rooms in a housi*. the giocerv store with its fruits and 
vegetables dr the garden or farm, that eliildivn find real molive.s hir 
art expression or for learning id ixiad and write. Such projints af- 
lord opportunity h>r cldhlren to exercise their own initiative and 
therefore to do real thinking. The adoptiem of this method w«)uld 
therefore constitute still another change, one of great importance. 

The points in which the principles of the kindergarten would, 
improve the work of the primary grudc.s in A\*ilmington are those 
5n which the work at pix'scnt lias lieeii rated weak. As at pres- 
ent organixt'd the work that best iiu'cts the needs of i)oginiiers— 
physical exercises^ nature oI>ser vat ion, and art— receives hut scant at- 
tention; and that least adapted to their nee<is. that of the throe R*S, 
is the work most stres'seil. .Wilmington has therefor^ a ilouble need 
for kindergartens. There are still some States w'here no legal pro- 
vision luis lieen made^for the support of kindergartens by public" 
funds, but this is not the case in Delaware. Any program for the im- 
provement of the schools in I)elawart»-s largest city shoulfl.plan for 
the adoption of kimiergurtens, in order that the foundations of the 
school work may be strengthened. For u discussion of other aspects 
of kindergarten practice sw liureau of Kducution surveys of Mem- 
phis, Iluw'aii, and Wiiiehester, Mass. 




2. HOME ECONOMICS INSTRrCTION, 


Home economics instruction is now accepted as an essential part . 
of all public^sc'hool C4>urses for girls. At present two-thirds of all 
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of tho larpor srhool systoins mmire courses in this subject for girls 
in the upper gnules'nf the elemcntnrv whuols, im«l R.OtKi high whools 
maiiiCiin (iepartmehts of home Gnomics. 

I'ropress in tlie methods of teaching and choice of suliject matter 
in home economics has Iteeii rapi<I. £x|)eriences during the war 
leriod exhibited hoth the strength and tlie wenkiu>sses of home 
wononiics instruction ns previously given and resulted in many 
radical changes Iteing iiia<le in home wdnomics in the more pro’- • 
grcsovc sclnmls. Among the most marked modiHcations »vns a com- 
plete rtorguniaatipn of all so-calle.l sewing c<uirsi>s. atfd abandonment 
of the formal method of (caching by “ models • and an adaptation : 
of Jfll I>nije<1s to.thi* actual home <^n<litions of Ihe pupils In 
hke manner f<HHl couises were changed and emphasis plaeed upon . 
health and thrift. New stress was plated upon sahitati.m. home care 
of the sick, and household management. Ilemv home ewmomies is 
now iiiterpi-eUnl to incliitle such instruction as develops a tiegree'of 
skillfiiliiesij in fundamental houwhold activities. «itls in -the for- 
mation of right health habits, pronmtes Imme helpfulness, ami oon- 
trihiites to the esiahlishment of mveptable standards of Americ-n 
liomc life, 

Ktlicieiit Inane economics iiKtriiction also encourages a wise use 
of material, time, ainl iiioiiev in .securing physical comforts for the 
home. It stimulates an interest in all civic affairs that directly or 
indirectly affect the welfare, of the home and its inmates, and it 
assist;.- in creating ahmng the students a social wmscdonsncss. 

Hroadly conceived and carefully planneil courses of study, capable 
am well-trained teachers. com|»etent suix-rvisoi-s, pro|>er scheduling, 
ami admpiute and suitable rmmis me all essential to smWssfiil home 
eronomii-s in.-triictioii. 


KXISTIXIi I^ONOmo.VS IN WILMI.VciTuN H('l|OOIJ«. 

WilmingPm s progress in home economies cdiieation lias not kept 
p»^ with that of cities of comparable wealth and |mp.iilation. 

Jvwing, 'which is taught in the. white s«liooi from grades 4 to 8 
and IS elective in the high -6011001, follows th^ old formal (yiM? of 
iristnictioii. Children with holes in their .stockings still darn holes 
cut in red flannel, and chUdren without buttons on the bm-ks of their 
dresses laboriously .sew on « wash cloth which when completed will 
Mve t^ikon ah entire half year. , 

In tin; chotye of projects no consideratiop is given to the social 

”k-i *^*^**^ her interests or heeds. Every 

child m any rertain grade does exactly the tiaiiie task at a riven time 
m that grede. Such exm-tlons ftiay entail haixlships ii|)on the lidihe, 
oWigate the parents to. supply material for garments (leitlicr suitable 
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nor desired, and cuiii|)letely fail to esUblisii an interest in and a|>- 
prociation' for the genera) subject of home et'onomics. This kind <if 
instruction is inoi'o easily givffi and more n*adily organized and 
su|)ervi.'^‘d than tluvtv|)e wJiicb a<ljtisis the pi'oject to ilio needs and 
inlen‘st of the student. A difftMciit ami improved coursi* wtuild 
necessitate a traiiunl staff ol* tea(*l»ei's, muix? time for su|H4*v 
ade<pmte namis, and imulern cfjuipment. This latter meuiis thai, 
together with other noces^u v •jn-tieli'S, tl\ere would U» one >euin;: 
inaehiue for every four girls iii the sixth graik* aial in classes a|u»w 
the sixth. 

F\>od iustfuctit>i\ in wliile sclimds is limited to the ^irls of the n.V 
grade ami the ninth and tenth year>, except that some girl- of 
the school Inivo elerled the foui-year liome economics coujsv*. 

Uecunsi' but one tloulde perivid per week i.s allowed for tearimig 
food.s, only actual ci»oking (echnM|ue is taught, aicl u6 time is givt a 
to tlie disciissi^ui of the relation of f<K)d to iioaltlp or io the con^idera- 
(lon of the economics of foot! pieparation or service. Thougli the 
majority of the Wilmington schoolgirls tlo not reach the SA groio, 
anti thvHigl) many come from homes where ignoniiice of (lie ftiud i- 
nu'ntal laws of ]>or-onal hygiene, sanitation, and. tieidthinl C.mvI 
pivparation prevails, yet the ijistiuction in foods is limited lo gi.h 
in the eighth tiraile and above. ^ 

Tf> lijiiit the instnietion in foods to '^A and high-school girb->. tu 
redma* it toone fesson per week, to preclude the possibility <if tea' li- 
ing the subject in its broadei* a.spects plaees W ilmington sc hools 
in a, class by tbeiriselves. All stdn^ol liealih .stirveys prove that sick- 
ness among children coidd, to a groat ('\lent, be j)revente<l .it theo* 
were more general knowKalge concerning^ foods and food prepara 
tiou. 

The special four-year biL'h-sehool ('onrse in honu* eeonomir.- < om 
jvare^ favorably with similar conrsi's in other cities, though it mrv 
well be donl»t<‘<l if the s( hool authorities -jire jm-lltied in contiiimiig 
to maintain this se])imite borne reomunics course wluuv so b w 
students enroll in it and when, its rnaintenanc'o neees.sitates limiting 
food laboratory for ail other girls. 

The night-S(dua)l courses for white girls an<l women need not l>e 
discussed as to jwsent conditions; They were at the time of (lie 
survey ‘‘feeling their wajO' and feeling it under rather ditlienit 
conditions so far as room.s, equipment, and teaching force nro con 
cernod. Xo night-school work lia<l been arrang(‘d for colored women, 
though plans for this were being formulated when the survey w4s 

. In the colored scliools slewing Ivegins in the third grade, food work 
in the 7B, and both exteml through tim Ingh school Efforts have 
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been made to adjust tins work to the nwds of the children, but the 
cN|iii|>mont is so poor and the tiiiie alluwanco so small that the in* 
stnicttoa is not what it should In?. 

Ti:.\rin:ifs am> st-rovisoRs. 

In ;ri‘!»cral, :il! scwinir in (lie rlrinmlMi v M limtls ir. laiijrht l»y 
i.arluMs iv<rul:nly omployo.l :is n.orn Tiu-s.' wom^n. Ih«- 

raiiM- thiinii);.' in Imitm o.-oiu.ini.-s, must „f m-.vksiiy 

UM.Ii i-Muily flu- ,our.,c omlim-.I l.y ilm suponiM.r ,.f -.-xviiijr anil 
I, nisi for tiu- .s:imo loason ftxllow tin- inriluuls in wlii. li th.-v liav.'i U-, n ' 
.•...i.'ImmI. As u ivsiilt of. til.' .ciiiilily traiii.'.l f.':..l.i.,;: .■..rps'ii. t!„. 
s.- Viiiy: I.r til,' I.IW.'I- p-a.li's. n.t I'ossiliiliiv of (!;,• ii.Ijiisln„ :it. of tin' 
|>r..j.'i | l.» liux pupils’ M.'.',ls I'iiii U« until.'. Wli.'ii t.i tins' lack ..f 
S-r' i il irainiji^r i|.,. ua. Iu'r is fintli.'i- lian.li.'apiH'.l l,y or. i ritiw .lino, 
iinaliijuat.' li^jUlinir, p.M.r «..',itiii;r ;:i niiiji. nu'iii-.. a.al iiisiRii, i.'iil 
rt|ii 4 lii.'i.t. If IS n.ii .vlr.!it;r«’ (lull .s.win<r in.stni. ti.m (ails to fuiu li.nt 
ill ill.' Ii.iine lifoi .if flux oliilil, . 

Ii; til.' <franmi!ir s.'lino| si'wiii<? is tiiiiolif |,y .spocial ivailin^. 1ui| 
ii' l Ip spiviaily tiaiiir.l Imiiu- .'niii.iinii s \.<inu'n. of'., i,,'.''..! 

apliiiul.' aii.l iiil.'tvst.'.<'ri.iiii oia.l.' li'a.’u'is liau- iiiul.Tlalvni ;!..s 
v.oi!;. llu'v ate limit.'il in ilu-ii ifpj.ortua.j v to .Icu'iop r'a 
'C isaMiTsi.' of 111 ,' r;-:,l roursf. siip|.ti,..I to tlii'u'.. Ia'. ai..s.'._,if ,'x- 
iv-H.ly !at-v cla.'is.'.s. I.c.'aiis.' of ti;.', lono illl.;”V:i| l-ilurcn k-s.in.'.. 
aii.i IscaiiM* of III.'. l.op.'l.ssly iiiu^lcipiaU' r.ioin.s aiul ...iiopi.u'iU. 
Till'll' IS on.' ('.\.'.'|,|i,,n ti, fi.js last siai..!ii.'n(. ns to r.Miai.s. an.i.fliai i.s 
in liiiil.,'iit;i' X.i. :2l (ii.' ;-.'win^ r.ioni i.s fairlr fr.H.il. 

I Ill'll w.iri, is l.,ii;riil Ip (rniiu'.l woiii.'ii. an.l a v);:"in.'. .'ifoit i, 
mailc to aijpisl ill.' iiistni. iioii to tlie ni'.als of tlu' pniii!-. 

. < >11.' wi'in.'ii iiaiiir.l in |i.,nu' W'.nioitii.s Inis- cln.r;:,. ..f ilu' i.ioil v.ont 

111.'! one of ill,, . loiliiii^r u.irk in tins Iinii.iino lumsiii.; ilu' .oli.ri'.l 
llj..'!. sillonl. All h'.l.llillfr of M'.yiiio p, j|„. 

im.u.ii V .'*• 1 , 0 .-, 1., is ill diarir.' of tiu' r.'cal.ir t.'.i. lu'is. Tli- ...miiti.m 
IS M ! so iv^ri.Ualil.' as in tli.* whit.' .srlmols. sii.,-,. all of llu' cli.iv.l 
lia.liir.s liuyt' hn.l Koinn lionu' .'.•oiionii.-.s training in lli.-ir norinal- ' 

''.Sr’mnl roursosl •" “* 

Til.' il..tliiii;r tfa.-li.'i- in th.' .'..lor,..! i,ifrii s,.i„,ol I'.v.'rinir.li'iip.l 
'vilii I'l spoiisiliiliti.'s. its s!u> not .only . an i.'s a full (. a. liinf' loa.l Init 
«lso siiperrist's iiU oll.er sowino work. •Tli,> tfaclicr of foo,! traclH's 
all . linsscs ill lliis snlijort for all .uiloiv.l piijiils ai.il nl.so oversi't's the 
preparation and servico of Iiinclies to 200 cliildivn 
Ill the white scJiools the suiH'n isors of IwiUi sewinjr” and exrokin.r 
teach ns well as supervi.s.>. The head of the. f..o.l w.,rk t ames ti ftiil 
teachiii{f load, supervises ns niueh its possilile, and liKso. a.ljnsls the - 
relation of the laboratory supplies to the Iniich'rtMiin t'oinlititnis. 







The natural an<l inevitable lesult is that the requisite amount of 
supervision is not given to this subject. 

As in the white schools, so in the coloml. The s#>-called KUj>er- 
visor is too busy with her own teacJiing to visit and render any con- 
siderable aid to the elementiiry sewing teachers. 


ROOMS AND KQOIPMKNT KOR TKACHIXO llOMF. W'ONOMICS. 


That Wilmington <5<'hools are not abreast of the most progressive 
systems in tlie place accorded home economics ami that the type of 
work given is not that which is mo§t approved <*an not l)c gain- 
said, but much of the weakness of home economics instruction in the 
schools of the city is directly traceable to the extremely bad school 
.buildings, which ?re so common n factor in the school situation. 
In binhjjj^ No. 21 the nami used for sewing as How given is fairly, 
satisfaewry, hiit wei*e the anmunt of time assigned to home. o<*onomi(*s 
that is considered desirable aiul the kinds of instruction supplied 
that arc eohsidereiil essimtiaK this room would utterly full tohnoct 
the heeds <if this building. In bnildings No. 1 and No. 4 the rooms 
allotted for sewing instruction are wholly unsuitable. They are Bo 
small that it is impossible for tlie tcuclier to fd)serve student work 
]iroi>erly, the children are uncomfortable, and the lighting is had. 
The children frdm the fourth grammar s<*liool rep<»it to the liigli 
school for this instruction ami have good n>onis and e<|uipment. 

All fourth and fifth grade sewing and the sixth-grade work given 
in el^mentary-sehool buildings having a sixth grade are taught in 
ordinary classrooms with practically no <Kinipineht. 

There are excellent sewing rooms in the high-school building. 
The high wdiool also contains (wo well-erjuip'^d food-preparation 
rooms. Tliose rooms are well ba-ated on an upper floor, are light, 
well ventilated, ami agreeable. A small dining room connects the. 
two kitchens and is admirably suile<l for practice in meal service. 

With the exception of the very excellent moms in use in the high 
school, and the ohe fairly good room in building No. 24, there is 
; no real provision for home economics in tlie white .scIum)1s (>f Wil- 
ininj^n. 

•Poorly supplied as arc the white schools, the. colored schools are 
in much worse <‘bndition. One room in a poor basement is all the 
; ; provision made for tcacliing cooking to air colored girls, and this 
: loom is also used at the same time for the preparation of lunch and 
.. the serving of it to 200 colored children. There is only one iwm , 
rvivin this building i which sewing i$ tou#»bt to grade, high-schooi, and 
^HQrm^ pupils. • 

' ^ neither, ;white nor colored schools is there provision for teach* 
;vving. house wife or household administration, the tlieoretical work 
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“l Snlti the. slcU W 

(.3l!inZ"[i fr^wT-' improvement of home economics 

te.< hinp in the Wilmington schools is the provision of adeoiiate 
and siitisfjictoiy rooms aii<l equipment. So prent is the need fi^ihio 
mstn.ct.on that Wilmington’s effort for ini,,rL"mcnt 
M..it ..pon an extensive building program. 1‘ortable buildings for 
tlu^> .specui .subjects should be purchasetl and placed within e^v 
wa -mg .hstance of m-IiooIs Nos. 1. 4. 24, 2.5, 2g! and 30 for ,S 

, u4, . ^ present s< l.ool lots. In 

c.uh <ase there should be two portablc.s, one for.M wing and one for 

f.Hwl prepara iq.^ Ixith to Ije usc.l for lessons in h<,.i.^.wifery Td in 
... . 1.11 neighborhoods .iiitil letter conditions .an U* provilled blitli 
may be used in the service of hot f.H>d to thechihln i. Ivhose m£s 
«.uk or who for other leasons arc in i.w.l of ailde.!- nourishment 
. .ni.Iar relief should Ik. provided for the colored schools. . ' ! 

these jHiitable bii.hUngs may he held the aflermam or eveninc 
cla=^*s 1.1 home ecwomics which are so cs-simtial in any .si^rioi Xrt 
to Amencaiime foreign womeh.^ In certain localities it mai l« 

;:iSe irihti.^:'’ 

The e«|uipment for l.ome .•cononiics teaching <loes n.>t nce.l to U 
.labonite. It/muldbeofatypeasgoodasca^besecm^^^ . 
I. asonable efforts by the people from wli6.se homes' the childm 
••onie. It sliouhl be practical. In rooms to l>e used for food orenn 
ration there shoul.I W some utensils of the si/e nee..lc.| in an averLe 
home, as well as individual e.|uij...ient of .sniiill si/e. There sUouM 
U- prousioii for a constant and abundant supply of hot water; there 
■dmuh .be. enough sinks, so tliat there will be neither crowding nor 
usted time in securing water; there should be a range using the 
most commonly used ty,ic of fuel, as well ns a supply „f g»s 2,11 
It is now considercl desirable to have for cicW four girls a four- 

ions Tb K f.T ‘ransferreil to home cmli- 

miis. There should be stationfiiy tubs, with'w.a.den covers, in each • 

mchen and an ironing board and an electric iron i.. o,der that the 
princjplos of«lauiKlenii^ may be taught. 

. WKcm m liuiWiiiB, nr, irert.Nl tWre slwil.l W provl.M i„ moi, 

.11 one ro.m for footl-preporecion clwees. oiio for clothini 

1 1.0 ^ehOT' rest ,„d k j 

S f “ “"‘•“/•"•I sod oTI '2 

most moilern Ijibor-saviiiK construction. 
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^Vniplo provision should l>e made for securing personal cleanliness 
for home-ceom>niics .students jind all other cliildren in .the school. 
All new schools Should provide lunch-room space. This should not 
be below the first floor and should l>e so h>cated as to make easy the 
transfer of cooked ftwjd from tlie cla.ss kitchen to tlie lunch rofun and 
also to facilitate the .over.si;;ht of tlic lunch room >bv the home- 

^ r7 * ^ 

economics teaclier. 


in:oiioAM/..vTioN OF iioMr-K.roNOMirs nuv.vTictv. 

To brin«r home: ec«momic.s instruction 1n the Wiiminirton srjiool; 
to a desirable standard nninennis chan<res are necessary. Kirst 
amon^ these chanircs is a reatijn.stment of all <*ourses and.aii in- 
crease of time allotted to th(»so which are retained or est;vbli:dicd. 
Ifot all of the chancres I lereinafter sn^rirested can he nnule dnrim; 
the year of and hence a thrcc-ycar plan is in<*hhjcd in these 

recommendations. The final accomplishment to he dc.sircd follows: 

1. Drop the sewing from tho fourth «rrade in white scliool.s and in 
its place provide a .standard iiulnstrial-art.s (vjur.e that will include 
pi’ades 1 to 4. In this course the children will *rain a control of 
the coaV.ser muscles and become familiar with certain kinds of tools 
and certain fundamental pr(M:e.sse.s. It Is sii;i;resied that, together * 
With other prohloms, tlierc- he tho.se involvintj kniffinir, crocliotin;^, 
basketry, niffia weaviiifr, rjii^r weaving, and capva.s work, Cliihlrcn 

of the fourth ^radc may sew. ra^s for rn^rs, hnt under no cirenm- 
stanco.s should tln*y he j^ermitted to undertake |>rohlenis requirin'jr 
clf^e or strained use of the eyes. 

2. Introiluce cooking and housewifery in the fiftli "rade, hnt delay 
sewin^;^ for another year, because the child at this a^rc shouM \\n{ 
be required to*do fine needlework. The cooking requires '►real cr 
activity, and throu^rh it tho child may be tan<;ht somethinjx of the 
relation of ri^ht fond habits to health. The foods chosen for jirep- 
aration should Iw of the simplest dmracter. and only fdain and cood 
reci|)cs should he tised. Small quantities and small utensils are 
easiest for small hand.s. Orderliness, cleanliness, neatness, and exact- 
ness of methods of work arc among the objectives of this teachinjr. 
The housewifery .should consist of .such instruction as a well-in forhuMl 
and skillful mi»tlver would teach her c^nghter. For instance, 
the making of her own l>ed^ nice methods of dish washing, useful 
dusting of furniture, and neat and dexterous table .setting i\iv 
some of the objects to ho included in the fifth-grade home economics. 
:J^ot ^ than 120 minutes per week should be given this work.;!,! 

home economics for the aviirage student who 
i:Mli .probably <x>ntinn^ the following two grades should 

:cb^ist of i>ro^^^ projeda in food preparation^ clothing, and 
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housewifery. The food lessons should be keyed around the query, 
•What should a child of tliis age eat in onlcr to be well and grow 
sti-ong and what may she do at h<rao to lighten her mother’s tasks! 
Her lessons ii> clothing will involve the use of the sewing machine 
in making articles nee<led either by herself, some smaller bndhers or 
sisters, or by some - institution child. Mending lessons should bo a 
regular part of the, course. The repair work should be done on 
aeiiial articles of wearing a)>parel that are in need of mending. 
.Stockings to be mended .should l)c brought from home; so also should 
ginghams or other cotton garments in need of buttons or patching. 
Any alert teacher can struro a supply of garments to be mended 
hy tli<#-e who fail to )>ring work from home. 

.VII projects .should he adjusted to the lit>uie ex|)crienees a in I needs 
of ilie pupil. Ilonie, ceoiioinics which <locs not function in the home 
life of the child is worthle.ss. Not less than ISO minutes of .s«-hool 
time shouJ.I he given t»> homo economics each week throiighont tlie' 
.si.’stii grade. 

■1. 1 he seventh, eighth, and ninth grade work should be organized 
, into a junior liigli-selund cycle. Not le.ss than 2iJ’> minutes j>er week 
^ <»f ■'.cliool *t inn* and 00 iiiinutes of home weirk shonhl Ik* assigin*d this ■, 
suiijtrt in the lirst t\yo of these. years, and in tl»o ninth year^lmme I 
coiioiuics may Ih* u full creilit .siihjed with tlie time equivalent to 
live .class i)eriods per week scluHlnled for its teaching and for home 
pi i* (icc. .VII f)K>(l perj»aration in these three gnidcs should Ik* with 
(luanlities .suflicieiU for an uverage-size<I family and with time i-e- ' 
ifidrcmcnts comparuhlo to home cooking conditums. Theory and 
practice should Ik; kej)t to an even, advancement. U’he meal sequence 
siiould he adopted, and meals -shonhl he frequently prepare*! and 
.served apiu'iiximately under lioiiic cou<iitions. Where desimhle these 
(lasses muy,.in part, j)repare the food recpjired for school limdies .. 
and hy s|Ks ial luitrifion chi.sses, such as those for tiihereiihir chil- 
dren. Th(* pupils will i»e. more interested and iiiiike k*tt»*r ju-ogress 
wlieii such pidjocls are arranged. It is often po.*isihle to secure ma-, 
teriids from the homoH nitd have the couktvl prinlrntt returned for 
f uiiily con.sumption. 

• It i.s rec<^im<*iided that the pupils’ attention Ik* centered upon food 
iiiid its iU'rtun])a Dying subjects for one sliort, delinite period and iipon 
ciofhing,/art, and other subject inatU*r relating to clothing for aa- 
. o,.icr |)prio(l, rather tlain us is frequently the' practice, the alternation . 
of lessons in food and in clotliing. . projects underlnkon .should bo 
completed rapidly and without interruptiopr It is advised that nine 
weeks be, given to one tyiJe of pr6jix*ts, thcn.iiine>wiveeks to twiother.' 

' desirable, that tlic tcacheis - ciuployed bo intcrestikl .u^ti'^ 

teaching all of homo ceonomiis instead of one narnnv. line, and ,a1ko 
be able to do it efficiently. Such teaching as is hero suggested is more 
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difficult than when rij;id courses are outlined with very small ienoos 
and absolutely uniform pupil progress. (Consequently more ade- 
quately trained teachers with smaller classes are essential to success- 
ful work. The work should not l>e alike in all parts V>f Wilmington. 
On tlio other hand, the course should be adjustetl to the needs, aoi-ial 
conditions, ami ra« ial or rtdigious observances of t)>e < hildren from 
the various sections of the city. 

5. 'Ihc pr(>sent four-year liigh-school course in home wouomics 
•shoiihl either be droiq)etl entirely or else beginning work should l>e 
offere<l eaili alternate year only until there is a <lemand sufficient to 
sustain full clnsst's of 2ii j.iipils. Wilmington can ill afford a teacher 
for cla.ss<‘s of .'i or <> students. 


6. Spe< ial ln)me-e< ononiics classes should be establislual for girls of 
14 years of age and over who are in nee<l of such instruction without 
regiird to their academic standing. Tbe.sc‘ .ourses should occui>y one 
half of the pupils’ scluad tiiiie. and the other half should bo sjwnt in 
opportunity rmiins. The most devoted, resourceful, and thoroughly 
prejmrad teachers are nee<le<l for this type of work. No schooF in- 
struction, if rightly given, will s<i affect the tuture welfare otthe less 
fortunate homes of Wilmington, and none- will fend to make better 
more efluient. or more contented citizens. n>is type of intensive 
home-e<‘onomics instruction is ex|)cnsivo. I.nt it will well repay the 
city -in the decrease of ill health residting from badly kept homes, 
badly fed <hildren. and uninterested and ill-trained young women^ 
who been nse of hmk of .stamlards of wholesome home life become a 
menace to the moral life of the city. 


I. Whitt has lieen' reeominen<led for the wliite schotds is also recom- 
mended for colore<l schools except that, l)ccausc the colored girls ^ 
generally leave .scIumiI whije yet in the lower grades, home tKsmomics 
.should Iwgin as low as the third ?;i^ude, and the time allotment should 
increase until the sixtli-grade girl si>onds not le.ss than !X» minutes 
])cr day in home economics. Opportunity rooms with intensive 
courses .should l)e provided for the colored girls who are over age, 
and the instruction should he of a luost practical nature, so that the 
prl finishing the work w ill Ite recognized as prepared for wage earn- 
ing in housework, in child nursing. «>r in dressmaking. 

So few wage-earning occupations arc open to the colored girl that 
special training should be providetl in the jines in w hich she may find 
remunerative employment, ft is recommended that home economics 
1)C continued through high scho«d and normal course for the colored 
girls, that every toacher may understand and synipathize with tlie 
Wlforts of the sp^'bil lu)m*‘-eta>nq,mics teachers and thaf’ front atoong 

tinRStf pupils other specidl teachers be developed. 

8. Intoii.slve home-<y;onpfhics instruction is neeiled by mimy differ- 
ent classes of women. Home-management courses, coiW*s in house- 
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!.«I<1 anrt-oommnnity «.nitntion, „n.| <.o.,rst>s in iH.tlfH.c physical ind 
monlnl . are and .levelopn.cnt of children will apin-al t« intellifient 
home makers. Short unit courses m certain iihases of household fur- 
nl.s^un^^ lumseholdimens, and garment makin^r will meet the need 
of »h<^« c.Npectin,r marriaKc. Very practical an.l jicrsonal instruc- 
tion ofl^tTcd in the. afternoons m their own sections of the town will 
ivach ih, oreijrn won.cn who are stni^.vlin^r meet American con- 
ditions ot hyintf while .still din/rinjL' to the Old World trailitions and 
cii!- onis. ^ he work should lie taken to thes»> women and may well 
coii.h.ne with the Amerh anization work now lieing done. 

II every dollar of l<>d. ral money for liomc economies in Delaware 
were spent in Wilmintrton it wouhl 1 k> well spent if it resulted in the 
Aiiiericanization of the many foreign homes of t'lie eitv. 

m*K4 im,i.v TitAivK.i) TKAriir.ifs \Kr:in:i». '* 

lo leach .siieh e<inr.ses as have la>en .siijr^fested wotllPTl Thust he em- 
phiyed who are well traine.l in all pha.ses of home cs-onomies. It is 
not usual for elementary-.si luHil teaehe.-s to U> either interestwi or 
lamed iii .special lines of education, nor is it, ever desirable to le- 
<|inre sneh imstnietion of them. Therefore it is recommended that 
all teaching, of home eeonomiis s.il.jeets in the Wilminyton schools 
•e jnit in the charge of trained special' teachers and that' provision 
l>o made- for adiN|iiate supervision. 

U I Imington should have one siijKrvi.^ir of homo economics for 
flic dm-etua. of all instnietio.i in home ecommiiis*. She sl.ould have 
an ofl.ee and clerical a.^i.stanee that she may lie freed from small 
elhce ihit.es and U> aide to siH-iid almost all of the time in actual 
supervision. .Such a s..,>ervi«)r should not la- lesponsiblc for any 

• lass work, hut should he exixHrted to do some s.ihstitiile teacJiing 
for brief. iM-rioil.s when emerifencie.s arise. There .shoiihl he an as- 
.Mstaiit supervisor for home economics for the colored schools also. 

• lie .should not lie cxpeeteil to teaeli more than one-third of her 

If inU*nsive.iiome economics night cla.sse.s or day part-time classes 
•u home economies multiply, it may k* to employ nn as- 

sistant s..f«rvi«or to assume the res|M„,sihility for the Vocational 
j.rk hut for tlis present, at least, the si.pervW of home economics 
.hoi.hUij,H*ry,se kith regular and intensive home economies courses. 

ItiKims and equipment have l«en .liwrussed el.sewhere. Toi, much 
can not Iw sanl in regard to the present hojidessly batl schoolroom'^' 
conilitions, nor in reiteratioi. of the statement that no considerable ' , 

iStionr"** ^ *'*’*^'^ without provision of ktter working '' 
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^ RELATION OF HOME KC«>NOMICS Tt» SCH(K>L LUNCH R()OMS. 


Tlie present relationsliip exisdn^ )»etwcon tlio mana<rer of tlm 
lunch r«K)ni im<! the teacher in charge (>f food ^vorlr is most excellent. 
This relationship is .^satisfactory l>ccanse of the present personnel of 
the two ilepartinents and not ht canse it is ;?no(| per se. * A cIumL^e ttf 
personnel inijrlit completely wr'eHc the pre.^^ent satisfartoiy workin^r 
condit ions. In L^erierrl. all Inm-h rooms tliiMULdaint the .scltool system 
(and many hnnh rooms are needed) should he nmler the direction 
of tlie home economics depailment. Sm h an arrangement has inanv 
advaiita;:i*s. ft tmikes avaihdde expert advice as to healthful food’ 
and sanitary conditions and advahta<rcoiis disposal of food-class 
products: it j)rovidcs inHtnjcfh-n in riiriit food hahits for ..,|l rhi!- 
jireiK'ahd it j crrnils. to some d<v:rcc. traini?».r in hincli-room ‘man- 
u^reineni lor \ «>«'ittional cii».ss students. 


irncou \n:\o.\TioNs for tih: sn.ixo .\n*o i ai.i. .:f I'nci. 


1. l^rop fourth and fifth irrado .«cwiii^ in white schools. 

2 . Totrodiice f«»o.il and hoPstdci*epin<5 in ht'ilj ^r.*ade. 

Omit formation of m*w classo.^ in the special foar-ycar course in 
home econoTiiics. and t lie j>!vsent students so that not more 

than twf» sections he mninfaiutMl. 


4. I*ro\ ific a survey course m Inmn* eciummics for all iiinth-^rinle 
jjirl.s and nijidro ihi.^ of al| Ld*i< in th** while schools. 

r>. Add Sll fooil work in tlie sprino f^f Mwi and in the VA and 7\\ 
ill the. fall. of IPiM. Incp* tlie tinu‘ and 'dixidc the instniction as 
sii^j^ested in the pr«*\ ions pa^rcK of this report, 

r>, Pivc.ide lunc'.C" in the* »»radc hnildinirs and place the adminis- 
trifti^m (d t hcsi* in I la* h:Mids of the hoino civuiomifs snpeiuu^or. 

7. Kmpioy trained teachers for the fi^tli, .seviuith. ciirlifh. and 
ninth ;:rnde fo^id Wf»rk and have all S'e\yinrr taii;rht hy .sjieeial 
teaclu»rs, 

H S. Kreet jMHtaldc^iidldinjLrs for hrnne economic.s cla.s.se.s and n move 
the classes from all LO’adc l»iiihlitij:s r.xcept hniMin;r Vo. 

0. Increase tin* amount (*f home economics ^^dven in the colored 
schools. 


If>. Keinov^tlie j»re?kuit food lahoratorv from the ha.M»niem in the 
colored hi^rli .school and place it in a fiortahle or rented hiiildiw:: until 
E new hi^h>scho<»l huiMinijr provided. 


^11. Aild a woman ti*aine<l in foo<l.s and one in clothinir to the. 
colored. tencherH" St thus freein^r the time of the present food 
^acher for the Innch room and of the new food classes 

for the clothing tejicher to sui>ervisc the grade 
courses and t(> prgaiii/o udciitionul work. 



SPECIAL, DSPAKTMENTS AND 8UNBCTS. 
RECOMMENDATIONS POR THE F.>IX OP 10J2, 



•' 1. Hcwpinizosixth-piuie courses in white scliools and utKI instruc- 
tion in foods. 

Kniploy a fidl-tiine supervisor of homo or#>nomics. 

X Incroaso the nimdn'r of rooms and (he, oijuipinont in the <nadc 

srli mIs. - " 

/ 

I. Kstahlish in tensive courses in home. ec/Onoinirs for ^ii-ls over M 
years of^^e in wetions now served hy schools \ns. 10, ir>, and 4; 
ill sertions now sn,rve«I hy 1, 0, 7, 8, 14, and liO: and in sections 
lion served hy Nos. lt>, 17, 2:1, 24, 21v/Snd rj). 4'hcse -c-onrses are 
de.s« rd>ed els«*wherc in (his iv|><»rt. / 

\\ herevei* possdde, <»ix'i iite sch<K>‘/ lunch rooms in connection 
wjtli these* intt'iisive home (‘conornics courses, that a!I cof.i,in;r may be 
\v;tii la!*;rer ijiianlities ami that nmch prietice may Ik* oifered. 

^ «*». J*-.stai>iisIi similar courses of intcusivo home economies \vc»rk at 
at. least one center comenienlly located, that may he ationde*! |>y 
c()e;t!t*d ;riris. 

7. Kstahlish crK>|K*ration with Jiomes of thc .hetfer class .so that 
coeMCM ;dils may have experience in such liomes. 

>. Kncfmrairc and support, courses for adtdt women- and ;^lrls to 
i*c ^dven at times aiitl places convenient for them ami under saniiuiy 
aiitl a^roenhJe condii ions. 

i». Ahaiidmi the present ha.seinent food hilMjrati>ry and open hew 
rofcns on the upfKo* floor of the prest*nt hiph-.s^hool, where ifrod .work 
is rmw ^iveii. If would U* well to dcNote an entire (l,K)r to this 
\pcic ami add to the prestmt type of eipiipme-nt hy arrnin^lnjjr one or 
^ more kitchens of Imine kilchen sjy.e and lurnishiii^^ ami a hednmm 
in whicii to practice housokec|>iiur and care of the sick, 

I>v the fail term of licj;i Wilnnuijtori should inaugurate all tho 
rium^nvs recommended. Newly or^rani zed eotii*sey .should ln» in o|H*ra- 
lion, all home isonomic.'^ slfouid In* satisfactorily h<Mised, trained 
t(*acher.s should emphiycth adeipiate >ifpervision >honUI he supr 
plied, intensive cmirses .slioiild l»e maintained for ^irl.s and women, 
and a four-year course may a^^iii bt» oiferetl. 

ilome economirs whert* ri^iilly supported ami tau/jht ix^mmos 
heaitli education. When *KM>peration is ftdly established between 
lionu* economic.^ departnieiits and those of physical ^duration and 
hiolo/ry. health education may be attiiine<l and lieaith habits ea- 
tabliebed. 

3t. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. ' 

* . ■ - . ■ . .V 

puring thp montlis ,»f Novt>.mi>er ati<l DoteinlTcr, 1015, and Jan^ 
nary, iOlC, a cait‘fnl study wu,! made of cdni-ational and industrial " 
<nnditioii8 in Wilmin{;ton, under the dirertion nf the Commissioiier 


1*8^ SURVEY OF THE SCHOtllTo^TlLJWNOTOH^S^ 

of EdiM'ntion, bj Fre«l (', 'U'hitconib, pmfesM>r }tf iniiuetrial eclu- 
latinn, Miami I'nivorsity, Oxfonl, Ohio. A rejioil «>( tlus Htudy 
was |>ublishe<| by the Wiireau of Kilwnition,' »ii<| iiivlmh d nn analysis 
of the ronditions affeetintr the sch«M)linjr of boys and prls of l‘i or 
13 years of ape and upward, the mrupatioiis' ojwn to or aetunlly 
enpapcd in by these yoiinp p«*op!e. and a deseriptibn of pnm'sioiis 
mmle for iiistriietion in miiniiid trainiiip, borne oi-oiDinies/an.ldraw. 
inp, courses of study’, and shop and iaiMti'atory etpiipiuonl. A care- 
ful study was made of roiiditions in the nuliistries of Wilininpton. 
the educational needs of workers, and eNistinp opportunities for 
appropriate traininp. On the basis of tlre.«e stuilies. “suppeslious 
for a proprain of industrial ediicati«iii " Were foininlaferl, ineittdiup 
suppestions for foundation work in manual traininp and home 
economics. 

Althonph conditions have clianped luaterially «lurinp the intef-- 
veuinp inonths. rhie to the fact that certain of (he rei’oniniendntioiis 
made hrive since lieen adopted and car ried into elFe.tl. and p«)rtiuns 
of the 4 ilan therr strppested would need to Ik> rnorlified correSjrond- 
ii^ly, nevertheir’ss. nntch r.f the analytical artd •h’seriptive part 
of the earlier report is still applicable. 

Anronp the riHornineridations ahearly adopted the followinp are 
of the preatest sipnitir ance: (I.) ApiKiimruent of .a ilirector of 
vocational edircatiorr well (|ualitied by traininp and ex|>erieru-e to 
deal with the problem of vor-atioital erhreation as pn'sented in A\ il- 
iriinptrrn; (P) the o|H’rttnp of eveitiitp vocational classes; (:$) the 
orpani/jition of part-tinre duy <ontittrtation classtrs; (4) the orpuni/.ti- 
tioh of half-time <<H>jM>rative contimiation classes. 

The.se siMwial clas.se.s ap|K>ar- to have U’en orpanized uiron a 
6C)und arnl eflicfbrrt basis, and for* tire most juirt have laren plart**! 
in the hands of erttlursiastic artd earnest tea* hers. In s.»me cases it 
has bei*n necesstirv b; employ teachers .who lime had no sirecial jrrep- 
aration for the work of teachinp. but plans already oil foot lookinp 
toward 'helpful supervision will serve to improve the rpialitv of 
the instruction where needed. 

For administrativ*! reasons the present study was limited to 
what ihipht Ire done iii lb or 11 rlay.s. au*t was tie<*essai'ilv of a 
characUw diffennit from that of the earlier .study. 

It. was |io.ssii>le even in this brief time, however’, to visit all the 
arhool shops, the cveninp sr-hool. all the s|>ecial classes, to visit a con- 
siderable ntimbcr of rnaiuifacturinp plants aiul other places of cm- 
[b with employers, hdror leaders, and others 

,«ib ^ to assist ill set itrinp a fnifly ii4lei|iiate understaiidinp of 
■cohditioiis. The preseid ivinrrt rlisr’.nssr's/r’erfaiii peheral principles 
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SURVEY OK TB^RCBOOLS OK WILMIX&TON. r>KX. 


Mmg, of . .c k.n.J now it will Ik* iK..x-ss.ny (o i„..re.,sc the 

.n.sent hnUu,, „f ^rnnles «.J. nn<l 8 bv app.oxi.nutdy r,.. ,H:r <e ^ 

- an.l .f all arc to ,w..,v. bi;,h.s..|uK,I tn.ining. ..i.s,i„,, f,,ili,V^ ..n ^ 
l.a mcreasc.1 mo,-c thnn tlim-foM. h'or fho ooloro.l schools .-orre- 

spon.lin^rcxpaiisions wonhl Ih> calhMl for. 

However, as in.liratr.l elsewhrte in this report, the r].ar.i<i,.r of 

‘ ‘‘j in the M-h.M.I.s sh.M.hl he a.ri on- 

r. he.I m v.nons Ways an.l the .,„„lity in.pror...!. so then the .ml 
ex ens.on o present facilities wonhl not a.lcH,natelv n.ect the n.aV 
A.M,tn,i,al tyi-es of s. are callcl for. lK>tter a.Iaptc.l to those- 

api rtil to r*.‘tain thenr in a imol. This, in cirect. . onstifiitc.s the 
po .leni of the vo.ati..iml e.liication profrrani. iii.-hi.linfr the im>- 
himn«ry^.staf:c.s ol p.vvocational e.l.i.ation an.l vocational ;mi,lance 

ails inslrn. tion of Ji.e lower 

^The other point einphasi7.c.l by these enrollinent' fi^raivs is that. 
i ar Hh ho piibJic-sc*ho<»l svH(oni is o«»mvnuMl, tlio frio„t prodiii tivo ^ 

miHlf "* •'»<' maiinfa. tnrinir establish- 

mcnts of M I nnn^rton „,„st at present he ,v. n,it...l ahno.stVxcInsi vcIv 
from a supply of hoys an.l o.rls who ,1., „ot have the a.lvantaocs .if 

wh, hlf**’ I’""'"*”" .'.‘T-V .-onsi.lerahle e.xtent fcnMlioM. 

Mho hate n..t even c.mplete.l the clcinentarv s.>h..ol. Tl.at this sita . 

ntcros ts of the rom.nnn.ty ,s njtw coining t.> he fnllv appreciate.! bv 

ho3.ir* ■ "•orki^rs: This is a n..,st 

hopefiil sipn, for mo.st, youn<r persons are infliience.1 directly by-imhlic 
opinion in their attitude toward the vahio and im,K)rtam« of iln. a- 

Ovcr and over apain in oonfcrences with both cmplovcrs an.l 
fW i 1 l7"‘ "'T of "'il.ni.ikon cal 

skill and peneiMl intdlipence. An a-letpiate supply of persons 

nmnp the re.,nis.(e e.h.cational foundation for these’ .piahfications 

hut d has not even Iwn made p<«sihle in tlie past. To assist in 
renior^v.np this lack is the .lefinite ohjedivo and polil of the vcH^rtilnll 
education proprain rec.*ntly inaiipura(e<|. 

rm: i'kkv.kutiox.u, Ki>t-..iTio.v rmwiuM. 

r »i that only nhoiit one-.tbird of Uio children get as far as 

^ I'l! '#**' emphasizes fheimportaEcoftipproprhitc 

- mea^res for the latel years of the elementary schools. This pha2 
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^;,.mont '.nd aas,st»nce in iindoitaltiny work of this Wnd triTSrir 
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WIiCH the btmlies in v<K*Mtioiis »n? (lcvc1o|>e(1 to the t*xlent of \mu 
vi(Uii^,s|H^cial simp and Inb«rat*>ry ef|tiipineut. si> that the pupil 
may enpip* in the actual pn>cesses ami activities sehMtetl for iheir 
educational value from a nunil)ci* of typical vocations, with miOi- 
rient time assijrncd to such ])racticah work, it is ludioved that tin- 
pupil may l»c able to form f<»r himself an intelli^rcnt relative cstimaio 
of hi.s titnesb' for the various types of voralions in which he tlm*, 
cn^t^es. as the basis for the choiec of a life career. To such spc ial 
class has Ikhui pven the title pf prevocatioiial class.** 

The prefix ‘•pre" implies a special kind of traiiiin;r. that lucrnK s 
vwational training, and hence is not itself vocatitmal. It i> dc- 
sijrneil for the |H'i'son.who has not yet made a choice of vocation, ur 
n choice of scluNd course^ in prc]»aration for \ocalion, and wlm is piv 
sume<l to receive therefrom delinite as-istaiicc in tlic iiiakinjf of Mich 
choice. 

The latter part of the term “ \omtioinil ** implies a considcr*ahlc 
variety of activity and a hroad outlook into possible ftiliire carcciv 
There should l>e somethin;' corresp<indin;r to the introductory plniMs 
ofea«;hof the main fields of vocational education f professional. a*:ri- 
cultiind. commercial, iiuhistrial, and home inakiii;:). the opportunity 
t4> enter upon a definite vocational camrse in some one of which piv- 
siimahly would he open a'* soon as a elioicc can lie nia»lc. 


a.\sis or sn.ixTioN. 

Within I'Casonahle limits it nuiy he ar;rncd that the lines of wmk 
indtidcd in the pro;rnun for prevoi'atioiml elusscs should he suhstan 
tially the same fof all communities, since the nndulity of our popiila 
tion prevents any strict limitation of vocational opportunities. The 
lopcal plan will at least include activities broadly typical of occupa 
tions which are of ;rreutest significance to (he community and the 
siirrouiulin;r territory. 

- To assist in detcrminin;r what these occi»pations are, the followinj: 
tables have been pfopa rod from fi;rtires ohi. lined from the (.Vnfral 
Labor Union and the Manu.factiirei's* Association, respectively : 
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- »•«> . m.lMSlrn^^^ Wilniin^*!.,,, i„,.|n.|.. tl„. l.iiiMm. „f sliiim 
•in. lailmii.l nns: taimiiifr an.l linisliin^r csfaa iallv morocm- 

Steel, aiul Iua.l.ine mauufa.diii.,;:. In a.l.liti,.,, t., the om- 
• ••.vees pei nlinr^^ .sl,i,, yar. Is. tanneries. a„.l 

m riuisiilerahlo nimilHM's, • 

1 lies.* lists .1.. ii.it affor.1 a eomi>lete ILst of the voealioiial oinkir- 
niities III M ilmin^rton. since the eoinmereial aii.l .shipping intiLts 
« e^iiot iTjire^^^ occi.pations ehisae.l hv the eeusuTlS 

j f(S.si.)n4^i vnr. an.j “ .loine.stie ami iKM-sonal service.” Dili. 
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• Iii developin/^; a plan for prevorational classes the followinff lines 
of work shonl<l all l)e carefully wnsidered, and as many of these | 
included as circumstances will |>erniit: For boys — mechanical, archi- ' 

tofhiral, and ship d»-afting; carpentry, cabinctmaking, pattern mak- 
ing: forging, niucliinesliop, foundry: sheet metal, olectri<-al construc- 
tion, automobile maintenance and repairing; printing, salesiniinship, 
business organization, and metbods; gardening; agriculture. For 
girls^conimen-ial subjects, salesmanship, and business methods; 
cooking, sewing, and home making. 


ESSENTIAL FEATIJRES, 


Experience in other school systems has shown that certain features 
are essential to success in the conduct of ])revocutional classes. 

1. At least one-half of the time in school should be devoted to 

the various lines of practical and recreational activities. SulKcient 
time must be allowed to accomplish definite results in each c«- 
CjupationaL field. A 6-hour school day, with two sessions of 3 
hours each, ha.s found favor in a number of places. \ > 

2. One-half of the time should be given to related work in 
languages mathematics, elementary science, industrial geography, 
industrial history, and, in general, to preparation for intelligent 
understanding of ami active particii>ation in civic and social respon- 
sibilities. 

3. The work should be olTered, in the beginning at least, on an 
elective basis, hut all boys and girlfe who are likely to profit by Hie 
instniction should be encouraged to take it. This (lepartnient should 
be maintained on the same ha.sis of dignified and serious einleavor 
as any other, and should not be. considered as a special provision 
for incorrig\bles or for pupils physically or mentally bijckward. 

4. As already indicated, there must be variety to the praeticjil^ 
activities undertaken in order to give insight into a number of 
typical* vocational fiehls. 

5. Teachers should be clioson who have had sufficient experience 
in the occupations represented in the course of study to relatc*tha. 
instruction to actuni conditions in the industrial and commeficnl 
world. The clo.<^est relationship should be maintained, also between 
the shopwork anil the related work. T|ie success of pro vocational 
work is dependent in large degree, upon the teacher’s power to hold 
and interest the pupils i\nd upon qualities of adaptability, originality, 
initiative, and keen intcrc.st in the successful handling of the prob- 

6. be lef «5 than ohe yen r,. and two 

K -years (the se/vehth and jpighth), during which the pupil engages lii 
J ^j^Beveral typical lines of shopwork or laboratoiy work successively, 
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followed i»y u of olic year or wore in u i 

in a chosen line. “IHx-wtrae 

in sections of not to exceed 

wliitc «clwofs'Vn!l i>oth hoys and oirls in the 

and develope,! alon- the lines folh>wvd s«!s!!<vess^r!I" 

rt:;,;' 'tT'"' liiV Lt s 

listed-almve The ^nterl f!. 

r'" 1''“' ' «"■ S 

7 "“T:'""- W n.uin,..L 7 a iTL 'ir 

the vorATioN.Ui lan.fATioN .I'll, WJI01.M. 

niolt^ortheln'wiirhuve 'dt •'!>-> to thenC’and 

some na«a.^V Lr;!L! '' Pf<4-atio.» for 

This ideal condition is.porhaps far in the ,lis(a..ec as vet. Mw.n' 

.For this purrwse the h.llowing fnn.is e v- Id f ‘ / 

year 102()rl921: • z t v® .' ’ 

SaliirfcW of teadiers — »lt.r>00 

Teacher tialnlns and .aa'faVv^^^ .— - 97,.'i(« 

... ' *--- •^,(KjO 
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1K*S.IH5 eveiiiiijrs tlie sium- rooins iiu.| sm.n.I 

..s la.«e »« that now work. rn„n..stional,lv. na.xt yrarV 
lm.lK«t shonhl ,,r„v.,le for .lonhie tin* p.-rsmt years Vnrollnu.nt in 
< uaii^ tlas-si-s; indeed, the e.xpcrieinr of the remainder of the year 

may dictate even further innease.s. 

Two recoMiinendatioiis lone. a I ready heen made by. the dire, -tor of 
vo.ati,,na| ed.i, .11101, which should iv. eive favoralde'.-on.si.ieration : 

( ) he h,.st lelatis to ^rrcatly enhirfrinc the .Kcope of the evenin-. 

.1...^^ s ich work in the coinnion I, ranches as is .dven in the 
.. d,s of the clei.ienlary school, as well as many s„hj,.cts .dfer,',l in 

;■ .'hu.y iMusoi.s who left .school with ,.nlv 

io reiuni^r ^ ^^In-ohi.o. and who now feel the need, are iinalde ' 

•'cni’nil ", hi!.! in 

i 1 ' ***' ^ |n‘'htahlv undertake the .special 

”» 

ua>. (,,„r.s..s II, salesi„an.shi|,. modern lili,,,, systimis 
•Ihee j.ra,-t,,v, of c»lc„lali„o ,„a, l,i„cs. ,„in,e,.ora|.h. ami other 

east the follow „,jr: Autoniohile ri, aim, .name an.l r,>j,air: interior 
o^dm^r, inimt,.^. s,,m writing : (ra.lc e.xten.sion simp coiirM " ^ 
'l.e «oo,|workino tfa.h-s. r„a,-hin,. .shop; ami otiaw.s for wl,i,-h sho 
<s|.„pn,ent may la-.-ome avaih.l.le herea^er: imliistrial . hemistry S 
; npl..ye.-.s in explosives, dyes, h-ather. ami chemical w.ui; pS;,:;!: 
a d ,„|,,.,s. ,.o„rs,>.s cspenally .|,*sifr„,.,| for woinei, ,>,„plove,l in iii- 
d..stry. t,. he det,M«„ne,| after further invi-sti-ottion. ’ 

(- l.he se,„n,l rmunrnemlation tvlat,.s to the proiier , o„rdination 

u nil ^ .si hool. and .he ev,.ni„e vo,-ational .s,-hool.’- Wh.‘rev?r nos‘ 
il>le tl,e.s,- .slioiihl all .support ami ivinfoive one another. an,l lhe- 
s,r.rd.s.'"'' ‘ ti>P. relations l.etw«.n (he.se and the dayl 

niiffedT*' df cooperation shonhl lie per- 

ten. It "n'lertnkintr in „„y part «f the sclmol iy,- ^ 

u._ It ^slionld iHvre^anled ns extritynptri<e. f«r exniniile to euiim ’ 

4 *r? f»’- weninp classi. (Ak- t Jl ' 

4 to honrs weekly. If It i.s ,a«,.sihle hy,re««,,nahle readj.tktnients and 
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mutual compromise to adapt these iVutmes of the dav-.scthool etpiip. 
meut to serve both needs. 

^ One of the important ar^^uments in fav(»r of the everuh^^ school is 
ite relatively low cost |>er student, due chiefly to the fact that it mi- 
lizes facilities that are already in existence, and that are necessarily 
a part of a sc1m»o 1 system, wliether evening classes are maintained <»r 
not. Elliirient administration of evenin^r classes -involves the use of 
every possible item of KjHi|>inent already at hand befoi-e proceedin.^ 
furtlier. 

r' 

CAIIT-TIMK ( laSSKS. 

From the standpoint of ivndorino the maximum of •service to tho 
lai-fjt'st nnmlH»r of indi\ddunls at the minimum of cost,4lH» part-time 
claves are i>rohal>ly the most important phase of the vocational edu- 
cation pro^rani. The plan has met with o'l-eat favor in all paHs of 
the conntry\ and 25 States have now enaded le^rislation providing for 
compulsory attendance uprJn part-time classes, under varyin<? eon- 
ditions, by youths in wa/re-carnin^ employment; Tho mrml»er c»f 
houi-s per week which the children are rec|uirc><! to. spend in sc*hool . 
upon tJie employers’ time varies in the clifTerent States from A to K 
Be^innin^ with the a^ at whieli (-hildren may he le;,^:dly c*inplov<Ml, 
the period of c-ompiilsory attcmchince extends to 10, 17, and IX yeju-s 
of acjfc in diffeivid Stah'S. 

In ilfiiin;5ton at present j)art-tiine classes are maintained at the 
Harlan plant of tlu» Bethlehem Shiphui'ldin<r (Vn jmraticm, 92 appren- 
tices, ancl at the Pusey & tJones ])hinb huildin^ ships and jnachinc*ry 
for the mamif.actiire of paper. 30 apprentices. These ho vs r(*ceive 4 
hours of 4nst ruction in crenoral continuation schoed suhjec*ts c»vei*v 
Saturday meu-nin^ in c-lassrooins provided at the plants. Six part- 
time t4*achers and a supervisor ai*e furiiishc'd hy the puhlic schoeds 
and two teiic*hc*rs hy one of the plants. 

The woi-k oi>served here scenuMl on the whole to he c»f lii^h ;rrade, 
with an excellent spirit c>f earnest applic^ation prevailin^^ In c»nc or 
two insUmces the classes are too larf^c for tlie l>est results. In st»vc»ral 
clussi'(K>ms. the tahlos and seats are so nrranp^d as to make it im- 
possible for thc» instructor to ^ct amiind amon" the students for 
indivi<lual attenticui. Under such cf>n<litions timre is always danger 
of too much u.sc of lectum and class demonstration met hods. 

The part-time plan should ho e.xtended as rapidly as possible U> 
other industrial plants, and also to stores, oflice hnildings, and other 
:pl^es where young pei-sons are employed. To meet the ppohahle. 

*1^ Wilniin|i;U)n for pui-t-time, classes and c<K>perative classes, ‘t*) / 
w di^usse will require tlie full time of tlie supervisor for uii 

^pdefi^iite.iie^^^^^ 
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Muol, time arduous effort are recjuinid to locate and lnU>mew 
t .0 Imys and ^l8 an.l their employers, to perfect arrangements for 

"* ■' nrressar}- oiiuipment, .scIumIuIis of 

. as. m«.tmgs. and outlines of courses of instruction, to discover and 
|m.,.erly ..ualilied toachei^, and ffnallv to give tl.o 
Mipervision after the cla.sses a.v, a.tualJy in o,ie™tlon 

i: rLrvs.srs. 

( lo>el\ relalotl to tlwt (yi>e of continuation class inferred to above 
designated « p„rt-tin.e class.’’ is anollmr tvpo of r art ime 
r...J.n, latum class which for convenience is called „ ‘‘cooperative 
.la s ,n oner to distinguish it from the other. lii fact, mipeni- 
tion hv arul Irntwecn the .scho.,1 .s.v.stem and the einplove^. or 

ofm4)loyei-s.i.saue.ssentialpartofhoth.s.-^^^^^^ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

he ^simtial features of the ..ooperative ehi.ss include: 

( I ) A dpfimte arrangement by and lietween the .school system and 

whVh'th Tr '"''"."^7’;’ «>• in oceonlance with 

viu h the thu.rci, cal instruction is given by the scIukiI an.l the prac- 
tical e.Nperience Ks given in the place of eir.plovnieut, ainl both are 

*'7.' ''Iv m ‘" “ P'"jr>-<‘Ssi'3r.hicational pnigram. 

(-) illuigiie.«s on the part of the employer to make .su.-li adjust- 
ment.. in e.]uipnient and proce.s,ses and methods ns are neee.ssarv for 

the promotion of the educational ends. 

tnd "" ‘'r <‘Iimiin.te none.sseri- 

(J) (are Jill .seleetion of employers, instnietoiT?, and student- 
vorkers who ai-e eapalde of In-ing inspire, 1 with a vision of the re- 
il'onsduhtie.s as well ns possihilities of the jihin 

wav 1 •'‘•'•ice of alfernaiing perio.ls in such a 

v«. as to secnr<> contiimons ainl progres.sive action on tho process 

»•"*« •'» 

In any ,l„|| 

a id« d info two groups. „ne gropp being in sehrmi rvhilc the other 
s at work At the end of each period (one week or two weeks) the 

am]"w "KctTiafe Ijetween school attendance 

ami Hage-enrmngr employment. The ^udent-workers are arrange,! 

as fdUoi’r:' cooperative plan may summaHEod ' 
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HKL. 


(1 ) The s;ife;ruar<ls thrown tihont the yonn^ jieoplo in their p)a<*os 
of «»inploymei>t through Uie .supervision oxoivised hv the school ainl 
the coojieration of the einpfoyers sliow an almost iinl)elicvahle inu 
pi’pveirient over the conditions hitherto chara<-terizin^ the emphw- 
inent of ininoi^ in many places. 

(2) The cooperative plan makes it i)Ossihlc for some hoys :ind 
trirls to continue in sclimd, hecjuise of wa;res earned on lialf time. 
Prdlon;rino the periotl of active connection with ihc .s«Iioo| and of 
e(»ntact with sympathetic teachers and advisers confers an im aicii- 
lable benefit on ;rrowin;r boys and »irls ami .shoUhMctuI to a perma- 
nent impetus to better things. 

(3) The plan doubtless induces some t«» remain in scliool. I>ccanse 

ilu* school work is thus made more iuterestin;; and the stiidcm ran 
see a more direct relation Ix'tween schooling and the promoiion ,»f |,,s 
own interests. . ' 

(4) The e.xpcriences involvedproinote a more earne.st ami llio'ii;^di*- 
inl attitude toward, work and the rcspoiusibilities of life. 

(iV) The j)hin disc*ouni<j:es idlenc.^s aiid unwholesome use of limr. 
since the lonjrer school <hiy and year art' fully oceupied with ihin - 
estin^ activities. 

(G) The opptutunity to en^ra^e in piinful einph»yment of half 
time, jindcr suitable au.spieos, has a definite prevocational value. a> 
sistin^ youn^ persons to discover their tastes and pn»bah|e aptitndrv. 

(7) The sueeessfnl operation of a cooperative school or class af- 
fords a convincing demonstration that a reasonabit* aimmiit of work, 
under proper comlitions, can be made to contribute defiiiitelv to the 
development 'of youth in.stoad of bein", as freipiently lieretl)forc. a 
demoralizing, tli.slieartenin^. ami stunting influence. 

(8) The plan ^dves the stmleiit. at the very least, a footludd in 
some industry or occupation, so that ho docs not feci lost when the 

‘Time comes fo leave school and take np the responsibilities of self 
support. , 

(J>). It .should be emphasized that this plan does not needed tlie 
need for ^renoral education, hut insures to each individual an ainouiiti 
of cultural and liberalizin*r education sufficient to servo a.s a foumla-' 
tion for further study, if he finds it possible to continue his educa- 
tion; he ceitainly ^cts more of the culture side of education than he 
, would if he had left school entirely to iio to work. * 

In u recent study Dr. Geor/re E. Myers has analyzed “tlie benefits 
which should be <lefinitely jdanned for” in or^anmn^ part-time 
^eii^sses.* Since these are equally applicable, to the cooi)erative class 

in abridged form, as follows: 


. i%i«i|nilvax,r.art-tlint* School. Mich. State Ilourd of Control . for Vocn. 

1M]1.'212, May, I02o. p. 7. ' 


spEcuAr. iiEPAntjrKXTs Axn srB.^E<’Ts. 
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•o- 
tlieir 


« o in,T«.s.> il„. t.|cl.tiical eHi. ieiu-y pf yoniifr workei-s bv i*n 

>lif far as pra.hnil.le, it.strnction alonfr the lines «f t hei 
U*Ht. 

(!') To lielj) hoys' and oirls <ariy over anti interpret in tlieir eiii- 
plovinent wlmt they learne.l in the i-ejrnlar .lay schools 

' o I, Up employe, I hoys an.l oirls prepare for ,,r.ano,ion in 
(her. i.laces of employment, or elsewhere if their phi.-, I. of employ- 
inriit <lo not jifFonl the* o|>|)ortunit v. " 

'-pU) To lielp vonn- worke.-s adjust themselves to imlusirial an.l 
lmsinrss,li fo. Vi 

( •) 'I., (i.x ill the niiiuls of yoniif: workers that n..t 

.•lid wh.m work lH>frin.s. i • "«s 

!!.'* ‘'f iniii;? for U-tter Aineri.-aBizatioii. 

(.) ,.lo m.still soiin.l i.lea.s of our econoniie ami industrial or.r-,ni 
/.sitjorj. * 

•l..!ra.i n!lJ ‘^"•ploymeiit for which . 

The si/,, an.l i.iiportan.e of the Held ready for cultivation hv the 
|>art-tim,. a,i.l .■oo),erative .-la.sses may he inferred from the fi:ru,.e.s 
xliva.l.v , ite.l. wl,i.-h imli.-ate that at ea. lv a>re from 14 Vears to 18 
t..ars ttiere are in ilnimot.in fr.mi -J to 10 times as many imvs and 
>511 1> i.lle or at work as there are in sclmol. The authorities are to lie 

id thTwonl ^ !'l'-«i.ly ma.Ie in this branch 

am.-i»av TifAf»r. ri..\ssKs. 

There remains one other iype of vm-ational .lass which mar be 
<tilize.l 1,1 the .-ptivation of this fiel.l-the all-.lay tia.le class, 'nie 
Ota dishinent of a .iJay tra.I.i s.lio,d at an early .late was evi.lentlv 
p.template,l by (he Manufacturers- .\ss.Kiation as a part of t1i‘e 
I'lop-ani for whu li it ontrihnte.i (he fiin.l rcferre.l to above. 

' ilhout hepati.m it is re,-,.nimeii.le,l that the devehlpment of day ' 
'■•ad., . lasses k- snhor.iinate.rto tl... other phasi-s of (he v.H-ationM 
;■'l..ca(.on 7.rofn-«m. „utlin,..l in the predinfr pajres. f,;,- the fhilow- 

ni«; rt'jisoiii;: 

(h.iii inn of the other plans under .liscus.sion. A far .'renter servic 
IS rcn.lere.l to the in.liistrial an.l .•.nnmer. ial intei-ests r?f Wjlmin>rtyn 
«s well as t.i the in.lividnals .on.vrne.l. with (he e.xpen.litnre of „ 
jrnen sum. of money, by utilizinjr thesi../,(her plans of instrnrtiondn .i 
|tri.fen*nce to the , jay trade .sell, K)l. 

takahly that there is ,rreat waste of time, effort, aii.l money involved 
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• 

in all-clay tra<ie instruction to l)oys ami grills who have not 

liAci rfiliHjuaie pivliminarv training upon which to base intdli^ent 
choiccjif the occnpatiou lor which preparation is soujrht. Discovery 
of lack of mlaptahility to tke chosiui fnnie afu*r some w(X‘ks or 
nionths liavc Ih.‘cii spcuU in the coursi* i:> the ex|xuienc*e of many boys 
and girls who conn* to the trade ho<d with onty vague notions us 
to wlmt they can do or want to l>ecoine. 

(:i) Sulhcient data are not at Immi with reference to actual in- 
dustrial needs in U'iiinington to afl'ord a basis for jdanning a dav 
trade s< bool. More dcHiiitc information than is yet available must 
l>e secured as to the trades in which there is an assured deiiniml for 
the product a trade school. The director is now gatjiering this 
information, and will be in position from time to time to make de)i- 
nite moinmendations. Kvideni'C has already been secured to show 
that a (lay tradivHa-s in imicliiiu* shop will meet a real demand. On 
this showing a class will k» lorgaiiizcd as sewm as the necessary ar- 
rangements can be made* Other classes should be started 'only whtm 
the demand is equally c lear. 

(4) Enrollment in two-year or thn^e-yi air day ti-ade clas.ses should 
not Ik? open to boys or girls who are so young that Ihev will probably 
graduate kf<»re they reacli the age of advantageous entrance into, 
the trades for whi<‘h they are prepart»(T. Since this latter age is in 
some instances not less than years, the organization of such classes 
would still leave a ga^ unprovided for Ixdow between the age at 
which many children leave tlie regular public schonl and the age at 
which they could be a^Imitted tn tlie trade school 

(5) Ktlicient and economical ailininist ration of the day trade 
school demands a carefully devised plan of preparatorv mi*asnn‘s. 
or “ feeders.” wliich will iiusure a supply of students who know deti- 
nitcly what they want and vhy. and yvliich will sift out tluise who 
will probably not jirofit by tlie expensive instruction proviiled. 

(6) The eificiont devclopnumt of part-time classes. cfK)|>erative’ 
classes, and evening classes will for the lime l>eing take eaiv of a 
large part of the iininediate dtunaiid for vo<*alional iiistrnction, while 
the development of the prevneatiomd program, based on a sourrd 
foundation of manual training t]irf)ughont the entire seliool system, 
will insure for the future a supply of I>oys anVl girls qiialilied for 
entrance n}M)U day trade classes. 

(7) Until such u fully coordinated school system is 4n effective 
ojieration, it Is doubtful whither a sufficient innnlier oD applicants 
for day trade efasses can be found. Pramising candidates will not 
"gpiapie..in farge numbers from the idle and tlie loafers, and not many 
wto are emipl<&ye(} can k imiueed to leaver their jdbs and tlieir wages 
ifa enter an .all-day school again. 
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(S) FinaJly, this is not a favomhle «i„u. to i-i.ler the marko. f,.'.. 

tions winch ran not well Ite dcferml. ' ’ ™ 

For thr«. reasons the all-, lay Innlr classes U‘ tl.« last featnns 

of (hr v..c„t,ona| o.lnr«tu,n p,„;rra,n to Ik- p*.shc.|. an.l each Irh 

Chrs shonM I... ,„!lv a fir, semrin. evi.lciice of „ .Iwinita 

(Iciiiainl to Ik* met. ■ « m mme 

vo» Ano.v.w, khi-c.ation nm oiiii.s .a.nk womk.v. 

" '""’f *’ to the nrc.ls of oirhs ami wo.nm al 

Wt'll Jis Ihoso of ni.‘n mu] !m>vs. In die eoniitrv is wli f 



tocatiomiJ clm ation for women i.s the twofolJ of 1 , reparation* for 
home niaki?)fr as well as wn^o- earning'. • ' 

A niost sifrnifin,ni ami j.romisinfT study of this prohleni k now 
lK‘in:r made l.y a committee of the .National Soei,.fv f,,,- Vocational 
Kdoratton. ^^iss Cleo Mmtiatnh chairman. T,. Z 

1-Zt'l' e .ZmVtcV.Jid ’■'‘•'’■•'•'‘W 

X.wT,h 

f<T 111.; |MTlo.J „f her •.Verkins life, er for .1 • "‘“•'''y* 

niilewiiootl. i|e>iertiiiM eliilitlecdiisi ■ r 1' *'* wile. Ihhwisi* of 

riwi tlfe. returns^rZZrr:^^^^^ 

The further siiooe.stions of this eoniniittec are ree.m.«..... 1 1 
ir ,1,0 fo™„l„,i„„ WilStr,,’ 

THK TllAlNI\<j I KtMJR.V.M. 

Too nna-h in.portan. e can not Ih> attached to the development of a 

. 0 .. . I "1 “■‘'"‘‘"K tl'ioiiKhont the .schools, laih for its 

U K‘inl etlur;itiorial viiliie aJuJ as an 08S(Miti:il fi^iiihlation fm* dit* nl 
s.,nem vmmtio,...d education pro.rram. Alannal ' tnlin^m 
• i in the acu»j)to«] sense of an odin-ational a'^enrv involvimr < 
oidy a i,,etho.| of instruction, ujid « content of vulnai.le sulL-t ,nut! 
t . nil a means of seif-dire<iu«<l, pnrpo.se>fn| activity 
The ohjm.-t in view shonhl Im a 'vcll-or;xanixA.d - and articnlatml 
Hheme of hnm|w„rk. incMporatina: the he.st features applicable to 
;ral conditions that have Imen develo,H..d hy pro«.m,iv« dti«« ti^ ' 
hnes of. work of .sitffieient variety and s.3oj,e to 'meet tlic ap|,rovaf of ‘ 
miMlern eilucational tl,p.i^r|,t and adapted JU, the capiu ities ind needs 
of ihildreii at sue<;e.ssive stamen of i^rowth. 





To Wilinin<rtoiJ belongs the <listinction of bein«x oiu* of the earliest 
cities to intrfwliico inaniinl training into^he hi^h school, the ilato 
liein^ l.'sHOr After some veal’s the forge shop was uhamlone«lM»nt the 
wooilworking shop, inaehine shop, an«l ineelianieal drawing reiiiain. 
The iK|ni))nient needs overhauling* as praeticnlly no addition'- have 
I wen made in 20 yeai*s. 

The r(»loivd high school has one small woodworking, shop, in- 
nde<)tiate]y e«|nip|HMl. and hadly «»von*ro\vded. 

I'wo of the white elementary schools are provided with sho[>s. and 
one other school has two worklwnche.s. Pu()ils from sclnwds not now 
provided witii shops are a«*coinmodated in the <*xi siing /shops at the 
other schtxds. 

^ Klementary handwork is nominally carried on in tjie lower grades, 
and mechanieal drawing a«d I>enchw4>rk in wood in the upper grades. 
There has hecn no supervisor for the latter, however, and the former 
is under the direetion of the supervisor of drawing, who had l»ut 
ixM'ently arrived ii» Wilmington and ha*l uot-yet nrgani/,od her wofk. 

For these reasons it is unfair to base a report on the work oh. 
served at the time this >nrvey was made. Instead, the frdlowing 
general >nggestions are offered to ifidi<*ate tin*. <nreetioiis along 
which further development should tak<» plaee. 

r.T.KMFNT.UlY UAXnWORK. 

Handwork in the elementary school should he emi>loyod In its 
various phases for the a«vompIishnient of at least three distinct edu- 
. rational (Muls: (1) To tlevelop manipulative skill, and the ahitity 
to *n1o*’ things: (2) to impart knowlege of materials and pro<*esses 
of construction: and (3) to vitili/t^ the instrnt'tion in various ^u)»jt‘cts 
of study, such, geography .Justory, and language. 

Tn the earlier grades the best results are .secured when the hand- 
work is taught by the regular grade teachers. It is much easier for, 
these teachers to relate the work to the other studies and activitii^s- 
of the (‘hildretn With the progress of the children through the 
grades; however, the work Incomes more and more con)])licated. and 
the tools and processes more <lifficnlt of manipnlation. Tn time the 
poirrt is readied beyond which it is !m practicable toe.xpcct the guide 
teacher to ncquin* the necessary technical skill and knowledg** to 
carry on this work in jiddition to all tlie other requirements of her 
position. P'rom this point, probably tho fifth grade, the situation 
. may be met by employing s|>ecial teachers or by a. plan of depart- 
rinentalized teachin ’ . ^ r 

|4v ‘ . Ruling the earlier grades the handwortc. should lie substantially • 
: Hie same for boys and girls. AVith the beginning of departmental 
'teaching a gradual differeiitiatioii in the work should be intmdiiceiL 
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In irenoral, tin. mton..ts „f thn »irls,will t,.|.,| ia-tl.c. .lirw-tion of 
v<H>liin^r onil lioim- mnidnfr. ninl the inlen.sis of tlie Iwvg 
tmv.nl shoinvork «n,l .Iraftinp. For obvious reasons the te«che..8 of 
thix,. spe. ml Mibjet'ts f"r boys m tlic ii|.i>cr pni.le.s sImuM be men 
Tn the lower ^o a.les not le.^s than :10 to do n.inutes j>er weeK'sl'.ouId 
U.allowe.| for batulworU. but a more lilK.ral time nll«w«m.e sho.Ud 
. iiM.Ie Jiist as S.K)I 1 as suitable ef|uipnieiit ran l.e pnivide.! and 
ea. hers are prqm.ed to do the work. T^Kimatelv from two to th.x>e 
l.on,s per week should Ik- available. Suppli/.s of materials in 

i'^ t' l7 -*1 i"’ ‘‘‘i “ «"<• •••b.eational should 

W ]>rovnie*l iM’ tin* 

IN ■I'm: ri*i‘Ku chaiiks. 

Kw'U more time mii..-t he allowed for inaimal traimn^r iu the iipjier 
yi.i.I,s if the e.\pccted results are to he secured, and if Imvs and .rirfe • 
who n.ov drop oat « .sr-Imol ia such larjre numbe,^ are to 'be «^ta^ned. 

. 1 it.i the noht kiml of njuipnient, j)roperl.r .|ualifie<l men teachers, 

• r.ml appropriately mmlifiod coum.s of study, from .’i to 7 hoim 
an'kly may he devoted to nmaiial troiniiifr in fria.Ies ala.vc the sixth • 
in the |.revoeational,eentei.s, discusseil olsi-whore, at Ie.u.t o.ie- 
ull t ,e school time should la* devofe<l to imictinil activities in shop, 
anu room, - * 

l*eudin;r the establishment of |>revoc«tioniil contei.s, and for Imvs ' 
for whom,su. h cent,.iH are not available, the iiii.n.ml training oiVihiV- 
aiuties should Ik. materially o^temled mid enriched, nepiiminy. witlv 
tm. miroduetion of dop.nlmeiilal teaihiii^r. the lines of work siioiihl 
It., hale thin wood, lamkhiiidiiie jirintiapr, day. eemeiit. j.hister. an.) 

-I. I. oiher fn-ou,>s as funlier study of comlifions mav indicate 
beoimuiifr with the ..seventh year the l«,ys should carrv .still fmthor 
«i'< l■•<.I.Ie..,.s rn i.rintiaj, and l«.okbii,.lin;r. ami to thi-se should Ik- 
INI. ed waitable work in copper, .brass, iron, leather, n-mei.t and <on- 
< iete elc tru ity. bem.hw.uk iti wood, and medmni..al drawinL' Tlie 
w..odwork may well iadmle some simple f rami i,}r ,,„d carpentry. 

All he shopwork .shot, hi be made as jmietienl as possible. 

The- last ni..t ion in .diopwork and medmiiieal drawing «s now 
jrin ii iiithe high s< Imol emiM Iki hnjiroved and made more scrvice- 
.ah le to the stmlent.s if ii.o,lified iomcwhnt along the following lines: 

(I ) The instructors should do les.s of the thinking and planning ami 
even ,„me ca^s e.xection. of the jmijects undertaken : (2) more 
rlf-diivcted activity .should be demanded of the students; (3) moi»' 
tune and atteiit ion could profitably devote.1 to stiidv of soured aid 
methods of maniifaetiire of materials iiwd in the shop atul in indus- ’ - 
try. ilevelopnieiit and i|^se of topis and machines, ami kindred topici- 
. 52710*— 21 rlO V - ■ 
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(;') To axvi^i jn meonii;; ,Ui.s „^| i^„{stitulc.s. in offoct, tlie prob- 
lem oi the v«x-jtioiml iHlucntion pn)p.-ajn, in,0u.linj; |ho i>it>liiniiiarv 

e.h..«( ip,, ;,m.| u.r,„i.,„„| pni,i;,„KV. «nd the 
lotindafion work la nmniml ti*ainia^. 

(:i) i he pi- It proiluctive »Vi.ay oi‘ workers in tin? <n»iniiuTri8l ana 
m<hi>ti i,.l e>u,Ulishi„e„ts of Wiln,i„pt..i, at ,,,v>ei,t Ih>' ro- 

-nme.! almust ex.-lusively fr..M, a supply of l«,vs ami pirls wlii, do' 
«.-t have the a-ivantap,-s of hiph-s. h-n,l edncutio,,. .u,-l to.a very eon- 
s'-l. n ..0 .Aleut fn.iii i!u»se win, ha\e md even <'.)i|.ph-('i| the eh*. 

II e-ii I V selnM?!. 

( i, ’H.eie isevitleneo tli-t.the imhmtvie,. of W.Iminpio,, \..„U for 

< ,.K of woikeis havinp hipl, jlepnvs of skill uiul 

;!nirr*;i! lUCfli ( . 

( ‘I App, iate II, o, lilie;, lions of the work of the later veais of 
(he eieiiientarv seJnsd slipiiW bo einplnusizod. 

{-.I K.;, these years an effovtive plan of pn-Wational eU-*e« 
.‘Ih»!:..| la- forn.uhited, with an atcompanyinp seheme of viM-atimial 

1 . ' At least two piev.xational et'iUore foe wliite pupils ami one 
i.h piipjl.s shouhl l« provided. 

I he mm in v:w. sfTo-ji.I lie to Hmr.iinate th. mantiiil tr.iinim* 
l,m.r: .i:n. .l,e pivvoViui -i-al pr.-pram. an-l tin- >. ..-•a( i-mal e-hi. ational 
pr.pratii. m.» that nliimately the latter may limk to tl»e Am two for 
a iiij.ply of a|,pl„ anl.s quaiilled/to rewive the maximnni u.lvantiim-s 

fne . tin* i.ppiii-tiinitivs ihariiiay he (iireiv-i. .• 

(!*> Iho seiMce ivmleivd by the eveiiinp sciiool coni, I U- .louble.| 
at pni-lieiiby ho mi.liiioniil exj)ense liey.,ml that for ' salaries of 
I.V.- .vrs. by opeiiuip h.iir eveninp-s per week instea.l of two. 

U-') r.xi.siinp lacilities of ilm ,iay seiiools sliouhl U- made aviiil- 
ah!e for evemiip das.^s where. er this ran l-e arranp,.,l witbont seri- 
f.iN oi elli. ie,i.-y in the .lay .scIumiIs. 

M ; ) llie plan of part-tinie ami eoojierative ela.ss, s slnnil.l l« ex- 
lei, I.s p:,ssil,!e to olher in.li.s, rial plaiii.s, ami also to 

}*l0/ys, OtTK'f* Alhl UillCP pluCe*S; *■ 

(li?) The <levei..pme,it of day ira.Ie .las-ses slmuhl is. SnlKu-.linateil 
ihe oiln^r plu.ses ..f the vo.ational e.lu.-aliou i>ropram. 

(i:?j A comprehensive., well-orpani/e.l srbeme of nmnual Irainiiiff 
Mk.,i|.! be ,levelo,M.d. the s.-liool sy.ste.ui. ineorjH.ratinp the plans ‘ 
•intl metliiMlsjOf the i>est hi<»ilern pntcliee. 

(11) lo C^ry into elfwt the ^ugsrwiions of this report, further ‘ 
detnute pmx iTion shouhl he made for mlDilni.stration.. 

(l.’i) Th^itst elBcieot nml practicable form of orijanbiation for 
admi^isffaiive staff can be tletermined only by Uio supermtend- 
nt tn ^imitation with the director of vocational education. With- 
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out vontnrin^ siJecific snp^ostion on tliis point, it huiy he helpftii to 
call attention to rertain details of the administiative proldem 
nmst he juet : 

(«) The direct»)r of vocational education should he relieved of at 
least part of the present hurden of the evenin'^ classes. This inijrlit 
l>e accomplishe<l hy the assignment of paii of these duties, witli 
others, to aii assistant <li rector, or to a supervisor of eveninji: voi-n- 
tional classes; or hy the appointment of a principal, to have aihuin- 
istrative responsihility for all eveninjr classes. 

(?>) The full time of an assistant director, or .supervisor of con- 
tinuation classivs. will \n* voquireil for looK'injr after (he part-time 
classes and cooperative classes. 

(c) The director should he )'elieve<l <>f inuch t»f (he detail work 
involved in or^ani/.in^ and conductin«^^(l) the propo.se<l day tradr 
classes, (ii) the provocational centers, and (3) the mamuil trainin*^ 
program. In each of these raises the heed can probably l>e niet^in 
the eaVly stage.s of dcvoloi^merit by at)imintinf 5 eeitain teachers liav- 
qnalificatfons and trainin*; for administrative woijc, aind nssi<rn- 
injj; to them certain of tliese responsiljilities >vith their teachin;r 
duties, on a part-time basis. The supervisor of .drinvin;^ shouM 
doubtless he given definite responsiliility elementary luiml 

w.ork. 


(rf) The appointment of a capaWe secretary to the director, who 
•may in time he trainoJ to handle many administrative details,,. is 
practically indispcnsuhlc. 

(<?) In order for the vocational ediication program to Biiccoed, 
upon whiclv Wilmington ha.s embailced with so much <if promise, 
the <lirector must he relieved of as muph ns possible of minor ad- 
ministrative details. To discharge Ids function ho must l»e free to 
study the situation intensely in all its phases, to keep constantly in 
hand the many and varied activities, and especially to keep in close 
personal contact with the commercial and industrial interests of (he 
community. . ^ 

(16) Since there is required an immense amount of travel alKiiTt 
the/city, ior the purpose of visiting scliools, factories, and other 
places of emj)loymerit,-Iocatiug availalde .supplies, interviewing pros- 
pective teachfers, and for other errands, on the part both, of the 
(lirector and various subordinate.s, one of the wi.sesf.;and most cco- 
' nomical expenditures that might l>c made is the iniinediate inve.st- 
ment in an automobile foi; the exclusive lise of the vocational edu- 



tliWtlie voedtiona herein 'can l)e carried ' 

>n fiill imid^ all probability within diye yeai'S. 
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.( >iit of the .1 .schools of all kmcls (hat compiLse the Ddblic-schSol 
sys.en» of W.hmn«ton, I„ these visits aln/ost all ellases in eTe- 
mentcirv sc*hools. re,„vsentati^e . las.ses in ^na.nmar schools, and all 
yj.e.s of aork maintamed tn the lii^di sc-hool were heard. • In addi- 
ta.n .m,nirie.s weiv. made into conditions in the State, the coinmnnity 
and the scliool system i,( Wiln.i.ifrton at laifre. in so far as these iniirht 
affe-t the nm.sic .specdn ally in the Wiln.in«ton pnhli.- schools. 

'viim: ki.k,mi:nt.\ky ' 


AI.Ms wit I'KOCK.v.vKs i, 


I N S‘| |{| ( T|(,\. 


Xo attempt need he madcc to deline the lar^n. „(• nhimnte aim 
ai.PLopnate to mstrmtion in mnsi... .neasurcTof such 70;, Jion 
l,a.s l^cm MK-lnded in reimrts of sm vc*vs of nmsio in other cities a« 
pnhhsiKd hy the United States Bnrctn of Kdi.c-at ion 7, ^ 

1- hn.rean. The reader i.s refer, ed in ticnh u 

r- IM No. 4«. ThePnhlic Sc-hord System of 

m: iruji; v"‘T"v\^7- •'^<--ia.-y Sell.:;": 

tin c, o’. V -o"- 7- ‘ Survey of Elyria. Ohio H„He- 

|.1,> T^nnessU'’ ■ System of Mem- 

rite neai’ and partial ends that aie ohvioiislv sought in Wilmiinr 
ton judged hy oarefnl and e.vteiiSive <di.servation.s of what is act.iaUv 
la- ingMlone mdlie schools, may laj stated as follows- 
I. To g,ve.every child the use of his singing voi.-g and pleasure in ' 

^ .song as a means of expression. 

^ i.'. fo give all Hiilciren .power to read (at .sight), and to write 
rp, the iiotational language of music. 

'e'uh'hty of these aims is not oja-ii to <|iiestion. .Mm |, must be 
Mud. however, ,n favor of adding atid actively furthei-ing addition^ 
aims and the methods adopted as necessary or heljifnJ tct tln- attaih- 
ent of these two aims, and the degi-ee of success realized in Wilinintr 
Ion in Iheii- attainment, must lie snhjVcted to ainilvsis ^ 

* . >M»X»»ToN*Ks. 

In order to give every child the me of his singing voice it is iieois 

hJeWf chihlreh 41 years of «ge who arc ' - 

? ^ ’ to, wrre^ the monotones. The mimher of these j' w 

mthe Wilmvigtim sohoblsis^^v^^^^ ^ uiinott or tnese ^ 

^ Jt shrtidd he imderstond that the mphotorte; espeeialiv at tjic’nge 
isnsually not aurally defective, :The pupil hiis, In all prohabSlty,' 
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US curreot tin ear Us the children who sin^ in tune, but lacks the ability 
to make the proper niuscular coordinations necessary to produce the 
tones heard. Instead the pupil uses his speakin;^ voice (which covers, 

. g:enerally stattMl,a ran^q|^>f little more than a major third, centered on 
middle C) for purposed of sin^rinjj:, with most unsatisfactory results. 
But an easy and usually s]>ecdy cure is quite possible. For (iractioal 
purposes it may be said that the child merely needs to Imvc revealed 
to him a new voice (which all chihlren liaxe) that is produced veiy 
largely over the arch of the palate instead of coming, as tlie speaking 
voice of such a child does, almost wliolly straight fonvurd from the 
throat helmy the-arch (»f the palate. rnlcs.s ihe <-hihi belongs l.i I la* 
negligildy small gi'mij) of ilnise who are tone deaf, his ac<iulsitlon of 
this other voice means his vocal emanciputiou. • . 

Full aijowaiuv must he ma<Ie for. the fact tlial the mu.sic survey 
began with the fouith week only of a new school yeac At such time 
the monotones would he relatively numerous. Yet after this fact is 
taken into consideration it still is true Unit much im[)rovement may 
be made in the proccsses\hat are undertaken in Wilmingtcm for their 
cure. ^ 

The childi*en classified as niomdones in 115 rooms usually Con.sti- 
. . tuted from 20 to iicr cent of alt the children in the room. In one 
or two case.s only it ascended to oO per cent, and in one extreme c.i.s* 

. in a .foreign quarter, where mo.«t of the children did not know the 
English language, niul were on half-day sessions besides, it was 
per cent. These extreme cases should riot he thought of as rejire- 
sentative, however. .'Fhe iinifonnily of the lower percentage, which 
is still much too high, is of rrtore .serious nature. 

By the rogadar method of procedme in Wilmington the monotones 
are brought forwanl in tlie room at ‘the lieginiiing of each iimsic 
lesson, and formed into a. group of “ li.steners.” Such a plan is open 
; to .serioas (piestion. Its effect upon the chihrs evaluation of liiMs»*lf 
with relation to music may ho lastingly unfavorable. ITiongh evciy 
sympathetic efffu-t was made to avoi«l w'ounding in the slightest dc- 
, ^ee the sensibilities of the children, it was impos.sihle’to avoid at 
times the feeling .that they felt them.selves s^'gregated for somewhat 
uncoin pi inrent ary reaswm.s. They did not have the atrno.vphere of 
. success. Again, while a nionotone must listen in order to li»arn. he 
' must .also |)ractico singing. The amount of listening done by these 
children was excessively great; the amount of singing was negligible. 

^ ' They were therefore becoming reticent ns w’ell us a little polf-con- 

observed was ihnileqiiaW, arid not very successful. ’ 
^ jt >yrts m or examination rather than I The 

‘ t ’ ^ sound a tone to the .syllable “ loo/* and the cliildren, 
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s| a -t. htWc clef) , w Inch is loo h>w to convey the riiflit sense of vocal 
mljustinent to tlie child .Some oim or two children in the {tro,,,, often 
nni .ilc<l correctly, and dccusHmally these were trie.l further on hits 
<d n.clo.ly. am it u-um .successful were returned t,’. the com,, any of 
Mii-'cs. l.ut Uic ones who faded weie not im,, roved tlnm and tl'.ore 
TIkv were olteu tried rci>eatedly „n the .smue elfort, ,,erhaps with 
some .njunction U, siuk think hieh, hut no new ■•esourcc.s fm- their 
n..V weie exhihited. 'Ihe im,,rcs.-^ion -,,.1,1, .j „h.siuvation of 

nmiu .such Icssons was that, the monotones Kradmd'o cured- them- 

1^' Ih /f “'“^.“‘" 1 - ''*r’«l*ors of. the class rather than as the 
ivM.lt o, the u-ache/s in.structiou. (,)f c, nr.se, they will do ihis if 
t.mc .,.11 tocy .slioul.l he «iven niu.-h more .lir.vi lud,, by the 

mir i.m c.Hm'"''* ii. !*r.st -year classes in ‘Wil- 

o ould he cured m-si.v weeks. Meanwhile they should sit 
luth her. •o.n,, anions and .sinp: us well us ti.ey can and daily receive 
-p-nue m.stn,et.on that helps tlnuu. The diasonance they c:eate in 

i-y.nskia., them i,. .iu.r 
•sol (wl.u u d.cy should ,lo anyway for their own henWit'i and the 

H. *n.euou should 1 . ,d a miturivthat will make then, Ll'thlt tlu^ 

I. 1' V .III uniuualh .Idlicull aecoiuplishfucut hefore t hem which they 

Mioiinrjual ciipauilily. i i 

In order to ydve rldldivn plea.surc in .con;r «.s a mo.ans of expre.s- 
. -p only innst nmnotone.. In- cuivd. hut the cl.d.Irci must sin-. 

so„,.s ,.f some dc.. 0 c-of per rhai ni, with mice: 

■ • .H| .mpy and l>lepaut ly p,mli,..cd and that will he phousaut b, 

p. »-v pood e.vamide und instruet:..,, ai.d hy fh.: ukc of ^mo.| 

‘■■•i -u.. incse n..,u,r..mcnt.s ai-c admir.ihly f„!(i!l..d in \Viimii...ton 

llle (oiw'crmr*^ '"‘"'■""‘t, 

IH lorn, . lull and full ivithout lieii.o forcml. the spirit in- sin tin 

1.^ m u.n.e. hardly d.,«erves «,u:,||y l.j^h praise, Jmt i<; verv corn- 

rr. ll r' f |..•ucti.■c•pll,•tly 

iI- M-i.dilh f ‘ '“"r -f the pu,,il.., of 

I P'‘“'’t“-'« upon <x»nventiomd c.\erei.si-s, jftid n-irtl v 

piiuBo plpvsup delipdit in sin,dn,r .sometimes ..utwei,d^ Uw Ikmsum 
^at mipdit bo taken m the mom quiet enjoymeiit of the arti.stie A'rnces 
. .. ® . kinging is niQietiincs vocally eituherunt without / 

T? “ ■? r*''* ‘^“"•'1' .MM »i; 
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. But in tlie yi*iir. uiul to^a lesser extent in tlie seventh, the 

voire work fails with one ^roiip of pupils, namely, the hoys with 
chanpn;; voiee.s: ami the nnVertain perfonnanee of these f»ften 
threatens the vocal as well t\> the musical prm^tice of many other iiicni- 
hers of the class. Nothin;:, imlee<l.,cnn entirely overcome the cxcrl. 
lent vocal hahit> and stamlanls created in the. lower trades, especially 
in the third, fotirth, fifth, and sixth years. But the music texthooks 
. throu;;hoiit the entire schoid sy.steni an* under;rraded — a conditinn 
that will he dwelt. iiptm at leii;:th when^sioht sin;rin;r *«« <liscn.-sed— 
and lM»oks of nnisic for treble voices only are almost uniformly used 
with seventh and ei;rhth ;rrade classes that contain many chan;;in;r 
and chan;red vnice.^. Much comparatively unsatisfac tory sin;:ini: is 
theoTsult. 

In AVilmin;jton the seventh and ei;rhtli ;rrade pupil.s are ;rronped in 
four orammar schools, in which wf>rk is tiepartmentalized. Such 
«s.si‘ml>lin;r <»f lar^re ^^roups of s<‘venth and ei;.dith orade pupils al- 
ways results in excvptionally favorable opportiinitie*^ for work in 
miisie,. Pupils in these two oiades arc* on tlu* midcllc ;/i'ounc| that 
Si‘parates childhood from inatnrity. In nmsir theC arc* comjilelin;' 
the techincal am! thc*oretic*al instruction lM*;rnn six t»r sc*ven yei;r lu - 
fore, hut no less do (hey instinctively desire ami c]c*servc a type of 
imisic cast In hir;reivancl freer forms than those useci in the* ;-hoil 
sc>n;rs c»f clnldlicMul. and eom*eived in the spirit of the mas^ c*horus 
rather than in that of the shoi-t exerc’is* or sono for unison .^idit 
.sinoin;:. (\»n;5repitc»<l in lar^re minihers tliey may advanta;re<ai(ily 
]»e i^iven ample c»ppc>rtimity to snti>fv this proper ami rapiclly do 



velopin;: interest. • 

But this opportunity in the ;rrammar schools in Wilinin;rtcm. 
which contain all the si?venth ami eiohtli .;:radc* j/npils, is cpiite lost 
so far as care <»f the* c*han;rinj^ \ oiees is eoneernecl. ‘flic i;rm»rin;: of 
thesi* leads tc» re.^nlts mneh ;rraver than the* men* retardation cif the* 
vocal clevelopinent of the .‘^inall ii.nmlM*r of pupils direelly affected. 
The development of their ^reneral ninsic al know|c*clge and nmicr* 
slanclin;: also suffers. For six or seven years (in the ^raclcs lielow) 
these pupils have lofikecl at notes oh tlie treble edef atul irnnslatt*d 
tlieni/mtfi tones tliiit repre.sented a c*ertain .vocal adjustment on their 
: part, ancl therefore a certain conception c>f the* si;rniHcance of the 
staff in its representation of j>itch. As their voices chan;^e. the 
tones representccl hy the staff recpiire quite new vocal adjustment.*', 
lind hrialiy they singt|uite new tones (an octave lower tinrn the tones 
in response; to the old and fainiliar symbols. If 
not clearly explained, to tliein and tlieii* voices are not 
inb^p both to the old treble staff and the new bass 

on which their future cx|)eriencc must neces.sarily lie; they 
y*" the .staff ainl jH'sort Ui sin;^iiff ex- 
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|..•ri,acnf«ll.y ‘H.y «ir ■' The inevifable .osult «f this is that they 
>.n- thp -air. or sopn.iu.. an o<tavr lown-. Ihit rvon tJie »mrano 
sun- .n tl.c loner octave will f.vqueiitly ascend Iwvond ti.eir ranee 
aii.l at siu h points they will either sinj; entirely out of time or drop 
.. a se. ond octave WIow. t'siially they fall hetween levels for a 
h n tones at least an.l fn.p.ently for long stretches, giving rise to 
ni.uhh dissonance whirl, embarrasses them -and freqncntlv brings 
ni-" •liein the sns).ieion and even the accusation tliat ihev are 

Since basses especially nndevelo|>e«l on.>s, can not sing satisfac- 
',ii\ on the light and ilexible soprano parts written for seventh 
and eighth year trebles, miisie should lie used which ilwa not iin- 
(his mipraetieable effort ..,,on them. .S„eh music will Im 
<M u»«rnl:ir bjis.s parts, (o l»o snn<r in. roniKM-tion witli two 
or iree treble parts, or two treble pails and a tenor, or a .so-called 
alto-teiH,r. (oiintles. schools legiilarly ii.se good ninsic .so arrangeiL 
an. legnlarly obtain with it results of such excellence that thev pre- 
>ent to the iMihlie attractive conceil programs by seventh ami eighth 
glade cliorii.ses that sing flii-ec-part and foiir-|)ai1 imish- 
Nome of the evil results des.-ribed that are likelv to nri.se from 
neglect or niisircalniciit of changing voices are not present in the i 

liiiington s«li(M,l.s to the degree that might be expected .\etual i 
mismanag^-meiit of tlie.se voi,-es. or any others bv rca.son of the ih- 
Jiciice of these, i.s rare. B.if while tone pro,hietio„ eontiimes g.md, 
(he ensemble ... some ela.sses was^eloudcd bv the ...leorlain effort^ 
->1 (besc ehangong-voiee singers to find the tones tliat Mould har- 
n....ix.o with the mnsie the cl„s.s was .singing. The musical inK.lli- 
. i ce of the low-voued s.nge.-s and. to an extent, of all. mn.st also 
s.. lei positively heeaiise of .sml, juggling with the facts of tin.- musi- 
-al n..t«tion. ami negatively bemiise of failure to attain manv hroader 
an.l finer n.i.sieal developments that are ai>|m,priute ami’ ,,ossible. 

In ijaitu nh..- t he natn.al.hromleiiing of both the general and innsieal 
ntelligi-iiee of the |nipils leads them to .set-k mnsie that is written in 
l*aits. l he training of the ear to appreciation of manvwafiiw of 
nnisieal .strm t.ire and development of approeiation of mnpi<. in gen- 
ual Imnigh eoneerted singing is la.ssil.le only when si,eh .singing is 
- eveloiied to. the point where the singers can Iml.l indeiK-ndcnt parts 

. ri";;r;tTl"^ s^^ng constitutes 

.."“•wllUli* 

. Ji^lNniN^rAXI) NVrr^VTIONl " , ^ 

The first step toward sight siiiging is m'ade in Wilmington by'< 
(eaching the scale by rote, using syllable naDle.s, ami then VarioS^'/ 
sneyei«Joii8 nf scale tones, before- thcviirinteil inntatUh to luL^ 
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kurnei'S. The result of this practice is to establish the necessary 
association of names with toiu?s. It is e(|ually evident, however, that 
attainment of this resiJt will m»t carry with it coumu'usiirate al»ility 
to Bead from the stuffy inasmuch as the third association, that of 
position, is omitterl from the training at this time. 

The second step in AVilmiii<j:ton is intiMduced only after the a.:so- 
ciation -of- names with (uik.s (in that order) luis been linuly estab* 
lislied by uuich thorcHi;ih drill. It is iiUciidvd to o.Mablisii tiie 
ciution of toikcs with (la sucli onlcr), 'riie iva» !n*r sin^s, to an 

indclinile or .su-cullcd iuMitnd syliublc, >’i« h as ** hM*,“ a svru-s of 
'tones in .si-ale ortkr (i. c., without skips), and (hc*cliil*ln*n. !vsp<iud 
by instantly siu^iii^^ the tunc.s I>ack to t!u' tcaclur, appiyinj; t!ic 
correct s\ liable names. This is known as oral tUctuthuL 'Flie chil- 
dren do it very snccessfully. The only criiici.-^ia ihat cun l»e made 
upon tl^ eniclency 4jf the piVtiec, leaving; a.^^iih* of its com- 

pleto validity, is tliat, in all lessons 4>oserved. individual children, 
who volunteered by raising- their hands, were almost invariably se- 
lected (o' make the re.spoi»st‘, 'rhe surveyor could thciv fore, not iVel 
sure timt the ^ival niiiuhcr who did not raise their hatids were 1 h iii^ 
ttdcipiately instructe<l. Imlividwal respoiiMj ls^•ertainlv profcrable to 
concei-teil vvtirk. but it sluaild l>e system a ti/.cil in taich manner that 
every chihl is rcfxularly call* *! upon and his abiliiy is •<) nrule kti^v. n 
to the teacher, and the children who do nut volunteer should jUuh- 
obly he calhal upon more fre<|Ueutly than those, v ho do. Neverthe- 
less, the bedief <»f the surveyor is Unit tliis instruction, like mast of the 
musical instnn-ti<in attenipted. is exlrentcly tHi( dent, Ihit ai^^ain. it 
must lie. evident that this step, like the lh*st .step dcscrlhed, m*j.dci U 
the indispensable association of U>lh tunc, and name with stalF. pu.d- 
lion. ^ \ 

With the thinl step practictMl in Wilmington, iiowevcr, we come 
m>on u systenmtie elCort to tssteblish the third as.soci;ition upon which 
tlio si jflit -si Hirer's tec|init|ue. must rest. It comu.sts in ilm children 
writing upon a staff drawn iip«in the blacklK)urd little .scale succes- 
wons. first ria-o^nizcd and syilabi/e*! in tlu; manner <diaraclcri.<tic of 
the second step, The process is known us wvitteii diclation. Rhytlun 
is^properiy entirely <iisrc;rii rded fi)r the tiinc, all the tones bein^^ 
represented by wlnde notes. The \Vf»rk is done by Vidimteers. all hut 
a few Iren in a class thus having no opportniiity, durin^ onc 
lesson,^o do more than ohserve, criticistn ujid sajir^cst corrections. 
/ AH should instead be provided, at tins .stufre, with iilusic pHj>er, 

; Specially ruled with a. widely spaced staff, on wliicli they write 

^^itniiltaneously^ ^ V : 

^ be thought that with the introdiictipn of tlds lust feature 

factor necessary to a sound system of iitetriu tion in sight sin«- 
been secured. But this association of position on the staff 
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witli tone and imjiie is (ik> 1oji«; defenvd. This id un error! It leads 
to weakness in kM«wlc<l;;e of .sliitl notuiion as compared witli tonal 
knowl.sifrp: „„d tins weak.iess is. and will l)e. in exact proportion to 
tlic. extent of .such post poll emt^ul <»r rK*^itTt. 

llic asMHiiition of tone and name is rightly and beautifully de- 
by !on<! drdl. l)a!-e<l upon indtatioii. itiit just to the extent 
1 1 ;>! a ciiilds anility to a|»ply the rifilit name to a tone iieiml is 
the r.<idt of haviny had Ihi.s done for him. soiwii! his ability to 
, the ii_ditVi.;:ne to a note Mvn l-e the resiili of havino had this 
<loy( lorhtni. lly (lie jnou'sti of instniction in AVihninrrton the child 
teroi^'iczes that cmarn tones hiimnied to him iiro /to. /r, Jo, ti, Jo' 
b<>' ti-e he lia : |;ear,j iiiiiuhteralde. When he* 

se.> tnese same tone.s repr/.-ented upon tin- stall he d/K‘s not know 
lid! s,, well that (hey are /.to. rr. ///.. //. /to. Hi,, visaial iveofmition 
la-; tar bvliind .'.is aural rem-nitioii. 'riiouirhl fid and observant 
teailiers have b.no sime e/nne to the < <»iiylu.sion th.it to ii.se svllaliles 
tliiN III :i.s.s.„ iaii,>,, with (ones in advanec of (he pivyentation of^ 
Ihe.s. upon (he .<iair is. not /miy a waste of ell’oit but is .K)sitiv«»lv 
oeli i rent, (o eslabli.slnn- later the a.s.s<sdntion /if name.s and tones with 
p* 'Sit ions. ‘ . 

'hoiher error lav in (lie method of approaeb to stati notati/m 
when It ,s i.n/l...-.aken. Instead r.f leadin? the ehild to a.s.so/aate (be 
roneet name, (ar.d therefore tone.s) with .staff )iosition.s bv (be same 
'pr-.. esses ot di reel ,dilrmation and imitation rbat were einpbived in • 
Ih. !ii.sl in.s;,, i.,; rather than to 

to Icnou tl^em. Beean.se (be eitihl atllii*: .st:!<re knows (be order 
(d ..e-ession of the ,-cale (one- bv sylbtble names, a.seeiidit../ uul 
<1. ..embn,.-. k tb..,i£/bt that be sbould know ,r ,,,^. 1 ) the staff by 
lei ei tiiv' tl! i.. .1.. It is in the next jio..!ti<in ab/ive Jo. it u,<iMf be re 
Jt eeems to b:- for-otten tlial It’c lea-neil (bat the ^un„J above do' 
wm <Y bv lica.rifi: it tailed so. ajid lliat he sboid.J similarly learn 
that tl.o xtaf! ,'//w ai>ovc J„ is .'r-'by lieniinp it ealled so. If instead 
ot ••/• be IS eon flouted with f„i or no! (f/iilowirio dirertly after Jo) 
he enlers upon .piiie an ardmm.s ealeiilation. Indeed, the only hoije' 

(,f Miecess in siiiirin^r fr/ini the, staff in the first twti or '(liiee {trades 
til tv dminuten lie. in riirid adlieience to tonarsiieee&sion.s tliaritiake 

no skips. 


, liirre is Kliil anotlier systemic error of .instruetion. V\’e have 
spoken of fhti imitative, drill {riven <m the scale and on variou. sue- 
cessions formiM out «f, and limited tt'., the .succe.ssion.> found in the 
toile. .These, sue, in efinjtiiiet motion are in n eompii/ratively 
few s«d forms, which are repeated Until they are memorized entire ,.i 
by .the chiblmi. its tunes. Not firtly do tltey fix'/the sdnl,e-traek in 
the jiiipil s niindi hut they come to form s/> mniiy brain-tracks tliere. 

As the ehild, when he tries. to read from the .staff, is hpt.«4|iia|ly well 
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ilrillod on ronvontional fonn.^ in tlioir visual representation, it often 
Imppeiis thnt^a l)rftin-traclv and a melodic outline upon the staff 
interfere with eaoli other. A melody may he^rin witli a few notes 
that accidentally follow One of thesf» conventional tracks, and then 
^ fliver^^e from it, A^ain and apiin tlie surveyor heard the (dildren, 
under these circmnstanees. continue alon^ the hrain-tnick in placid 
<lisrepird of the printeil notation. The very exercise's that wore 
sii])])ose<l to aid in ^ivin^ them comp<*tenco in si^lit sinjrin^ proved 
theii’ undoing. 

By the system of instruetion in Wilmin<r(on, childreiv he^dn to 
write notes* U*fore they endeavor to read music at si«rht. In this is 
fonml aiiotliei* root of ilic diflii iilty. 

As was saitl above, in descrihin<; the third dep in iiifitmction in 
Wilinin^rton. the approach to the problem of statT iioration, whcoi it 
is iiitrtMluce<h is thmuLdi written dicta(i<m. The scale, reco^rnizod 
and syllahizetl hy the children, is written hv the teacher upon a staff 
drawn at the timy upon the Idackhoard for the pni|>ose. 11ie teacher 
then sin^^s the scale, (he pupils followin^^ (he notation closely. anr| 
the pupils siii;r it in turn, imitatively, while the teacher points to the 
notes. Otln*r siicre-'-icms of (one's in scale forniation soon follow, 
tinder a similar |d:i*n of presemtatjon. 

So far. the method of presentation is not petla;roeio;diy unsound" 
So niiicli as it is exc(*s^iv^*ly restricted in applieatinn. In otlier worik 
the pr<5ccss hcLons with imitation (rf a direct, aflirinative example, 
hut the example i'^ a redricteel. ce)nvontional. mnsical form. Bnt 
We must imte next tlint the pnaTSs is re.stricted hy heiner sharpiv 
etirtailed in [)oint of continuation. .After a small mmiln'r of ox- 
ercise> have been «h>ne in this way the teacher ceases to write the 
> e.xamples u))on the stall*, and instead the <hildren. after first recoK* 
ni/in^r hy <*ar and syllahi/in^ the tones. a< laTore, l^o to the hlark- 
lK>ard and write tliern. Theii* success from this point on uo longer 
dei^ends iijwm dire(*t in.stniction and imitative drill, hut ujum reflec- 
tion and deduction. They are supposed to write, //o. //. la, 
for instance, hy reckoning staff de^nees in lenns of the .scale-track. 
Tjje plan is unsound poda^mrrically in exac tly tin* same way that the 
alphabet method. of teaching roadin^r was found to 1 h* unsound. Tt 
temdios the children (in so far as it does teach them) to S|)oll notes 
instead of to read music. Tt is likewise inconsistent : for if names 
are to !>e linked with sounds by. use of direct affirmative example, 
they should In- linked with notes on the staff liy the same j>roccss, 

. and for exactly- the same TOisoilis. ' * ' 

- Th^ pnf>tJ In WirTirfingfO!i identifies note^ the stkff hy eom- 
. p'l|ta|ion. ‘These notes ai?a in eonjunet series and ean he renulily 
■ .coinripnted.^^ Skips are- ^uppo^d to he employed early in the finest 
year in Oral dictsation, but are not introduced tinti'i later in written 


^ 
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.hrtation. Tins ujrain lovoal.s tli«* iiri<l*Tlyin}r fallaciojis thoncht that 
the l.nnn must h>o,r w.M, ,^i„ti„n must »w)!an 

«.tl, respect to v,s,i«. matters. The overwheh.iinjr j,rei>on.lerance 
of pnictiee in Uilmin«rt«n, however, for the fii-st two „r three years 
am w.th respect to Iwth oral ami written dic tation. i.« n^tricted to 
scale-track melodic hits. Practically the only skips employed dur^ 
in;; tho.se years are those laitween tones of the tonic chord and those 
in one of the conventiiinnl pntterfs so insistently tiiinrht which re- 
c|m.vs a return to ,/o from each tone of the s.:«le:tones''in turn: e g 
do. t,. , cfo, 0 7... r7o,- do, t!, 7o, »o7. do: do. f,% 7o, ,oi: fa, c/o, e£ 
TI ..S of course, dck^s not give practice in .skips so much as it demands 
M-tchticui ill mem^^^^^^^ with which each .fragment c 

hcgm.. Meatiwhi^ thef great variety of skips found in real music, " 
ei.u of the .siiutdc grade appropriate to ihildivii of these veare 
sue), as .«kips of thinls everywhere in the .scale, skips of fourths S 
most places in the .scale, ami skips of fifths, si.xfhs! and oetn^L in ' 

Sy »>■«- ".-c. ,r- ; 

IJiit .-iioli skips as are formally studied are presented at the point 
ol flicii iiitrodiK-tioii w:o,,;;|y. Do, mi, ho 7 , do (the* tones of the 
mmc chord) are more clo.sely ,«l«te,l (J„„i are four siifcessive .scale 
oi.e^. Kxpei icnce teaches that they are imicli more readilv sung in 
nmc and rcoomzed aurally by children tliui, al^e scale ton^s-a nat- 

tli.ee do, iija.i! three .siictyssive lines or three successive spates, they 
=..e more readily recognized. But instruction in Wilmington reste 
..pmi practice in conjiim t motion and the Hief Uiat nofis on the 
Mall are to he mkone.l, not known. Skips an.-, the.yfoi-e, intro<luce<I 
me iia.^-sages from which some notes are rnis.sing. This method ‘ 
...of presentation ,s siicli that the child sees ski,«s rather than heam 

m.'ihoil ** ' out ihe erivr of this 

K.\K-TM.AINI.\fj Ajjri) KLK.MKNT.^Itv TlIWmY. 

iMDin what haf, lieen said it is evident that ear training and theo- 
M ticul knowledge of .staff notation must k* lietter devuloped in Wil 
mmgton than sight-singing ahility. With reference to ear training, 
tliere is, iiplee.l, hut one criticism to he made. Its proce^ are en- 
tirely good (e.xeopt for the important fact that only individual vol- 
unteers receive- the full knefit of instruction in any one lesson), 
hut its niaferml is loo abstract and formal. Ear training in not » , 
separate hrunch of study, requiring separate and ahstniet material, 
dit 18 a form of reaction of the mind to the musical experiences that£«! 
It meets These musical experiences should he such as we desire for < ' 
the child, kcaiise of their musical value, gau^d to appropriatehesip 
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tiolayotl ono y«u- or more, in iKinnoiiy with the f<:enenil umicr- 
•;nuiin^. Imt it is liehl haok fnr in oxtSpss i>f that point. IndiH'd, 
there is prnrtirally no part sin^inj; jit all in Wilmin^rton. 'Only in 
two or three classes in elementni*v Avliite s<*hools was any piiil sin;;- * 
in^ attempted ihirin^r the field survey. In one of these easi^s the 
residts were admirahle: in another they were fair. Yet part sin^inj; 
is absolutely essential to the (levelopment of a rich nnisienl under- 
•standing. 

Since iiiusieal practice in WHiniii^doiK as tlerive<l fi-oin exercises, 
has not been pm;r tussive, it mi^ht l>e'well now to l>e;rin with imisiral 
practice and derive the exercises from it in •siich kind and de^ri'e 
as may l>e indicated by the |>erfornuince of the children. In the 
prammur schools, where the technical re.*jiiii*einents are loft very 
indefinite in the outlines provided, this, latter method has at times 
been adopted. The results, as observed. Mere <leci*ledly satisfactniy 
with resi>ect-to^the hroad mhsical development of the pupils ami the 
|.wer'tlint music .seiwcd to la* exercising;* in their lives, and their 
t^dinicul knoM Icd;^* ;ind skill did not ap|KNir to have suffered in the 
feli^litest de^nee. 

(VUwlUlKI) KLKM i:\TAKY SrihK»LS. 
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Since the colored elementary schools ptiifaie the same coni'so of 
study as the white, the «:i*eater' part of the mmlysis made in the foi*o- 
paj^es applies e<pially to Imth frroups of school.s. Some minor 
differences exist, however, and will not l>e devoid of interest^ Tliey 
arise chiefly, but not entirely, from differences in racial temperament. 

The Negro has quite ns acute' an ear for pitch and rhythn* as teis 
the Tvhite. It is probable that his native annd capability is even 
superior to that of the white; hnt his greater freedom from self- 
restraint and sclf-cons(*iousne,s.s, especially in swinging, may accopiit 
for this seeming sU|>eriority. Mf»rcov(T. he develops physically more 
rapidly than c1(M‘s the white, and in curly years, age for age, /hiay 
readily surjiuss the white in all tlmt rests solely upon physical dc- 
vdopment. (’ertainly the voice of the Negro develops more r(j(.pidiy 
t^n does that of the M'hite. " / 

In. relation to music those characteristics usually cau.se the <*olored 
thihi in primary grades to sing more freely and often M’ith a better 
quality of tone and better voice control than the wlute child of thd 
name age displays. In Wilmington the nnmbef of monotoneis segre- 
gated in primary rooms in colored Schools Tvas much smaller than 
in coriyspq in wWte schools. In other re- 

jj^iects^ fcowev^r, there was much je^ difference than observations 
iniide the surveyor in other oiti^ would have kd him to exp^ 
The vocal quality wa^ not better, nor was the singing freer, Indeed, 
^ siniging of the primary rooms in. eplored schools ms 
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wnu-nhat represscl-a surprising fharncteristir for such group* 
Tl..^ .vp,vss.on may have been clue to e.traonlinury elTort tf.^Td 
IH- .00 cxul.en.nt and hearty singing which is nsu .llv n.o.x? 

.--.I freun such children; but it was cx-rtainlv Jrte „„d 

"S'x;;::::; 1-- i.;r 

l also ... the colored sc hools. We |„ne .liscualcd''the n^ultTof' 
<1-^ M«dcrgr,,d,ng ,n white schools as related to part singing 
n.ul,. ace even K-nous in c-olomd .scho.ds he'-ause ..f t ra dl 
l-»-.cnsJn.s. The l„>t of these isfhat the X,.gro has .. endte ei 
* (racMminy harn.omc scuisc*. tu.d call either improvise or lean, to 
cari.v ...dcpeinlenl j.arts far more easily than can the white It is 
c|U. e con, .non m n...xed schools to .hear alto p«.u improvised l.v 
c^uld.e.. ... pr..nary nnm,s, and such children ...x* i..vari. hly c^red 

,\c*lctj>!i.g it a..c| de.elopi.ig the pupil bv means of it Th"* . 
gn.d..,g in Wilmington then.fore4-n.s Ztn- ZZ“t :Z.g 
cdccl c l.ilclre.. than a.no.tg white, so far as this pa.-ti, ul„r for... of 
.lmlop.ne..t .s eo«ce,-«ecl. Secondly, the voice! of eol .U7 l .^f 
cb g,. ea.l.e.- than tho.se of white, a.td eolu.-e.l hovs a.x-. ...o.JZ 
hkel.v to Iw ala.ve-age for grades in wi.icl. they a.e placed IW 

!n4‘”^ f fon.,d in low grades a..d are'abnn.him inhiHer 

^raclus. If part smigs wh.eh i.se bass clef arc ...,t j.n.vided tlie clilli 
«•.. ..e.s c esc-nbed i... Connection with white schools n.x"Z., t, ^ 
...ore acute fern... In one eigl.t(.-grude ream. i.. „ ,ohZ 
«l.o«d .. so..g lor two (rtcble parts was sung. The class included a 
...jcc ,m.nl.er of h«s..es, most of whom could do not|,i.,g better (ha.t 
. 1 . Ibe ..,p,,,no part an octave lowc*r. with ocrasional lapses in 
Alien i|„ M piano a.scendcd hevemd their i-a..gc-. V son- f.,? 

ulT, T',“' I"*'':' 

l.ctti'l (‘(li|r:it lojiii) results. 

rudergruding i.s „o, e,|.,ally ....fortunate in its ,es..lts in eol<,red 
mIiooI.s with .espect to technic,. I instruction and sight .singi„.r The 
Negrc, h,ves to s.ng and has e.xcellent m,.sie«l e...lowments bu 

tnm. jt t.s line that the abstract technical stn.lv <h«cribed in the 

u .W.IIIS wnis mere liopefelj- remoli- fn.ni llm ii.e.k 

eal„rel c ,ilcl„„ „hi„: I,,,. ,,,, ,|J .< "1. " ' 

t, "m 7 ' '! is lli-«(ore 

W.lm.ngton as well as the most advanced work on m,„enU«l forim 
and ,.v _^xtte., dictation involving eomple. rh^hm! /Zde Z 

•I ' ■ ii I I ,,11 ■ • i- « ■ ■ * 
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tation) came from a colored echool. On ,tbe other hand there Ls no 
greater uniformity in attainment in colo^ schools than in white 
' sdiools (and in these latter, attainment varies greatly), and a niim- 
l)er of colored classes displayed but Small knowledge and ability. 
On the whole, however, music in the colored schools is equal to that 
in the white schools with respect to the qutdity of singing, knowledge 
of theoiy, power in sight singing, and interest on the part of the 
pupils. It may he, indeed, slightly superior. If so, that is due to 
a condition that must be discussed under the organisation of the 
department of masic. 

wiLMixoTov inoti sciiooi, (wintin. 

Almost no - instruction is given in music in Wilmington High 
School. In assembly programs once each week the Ivord’s Prayer 
is chanted a.nd a hymn is sung. The singing of the latter sometimes 
develops into a'brief chorus practice iip<m it. An orchestra, trained 
and directed by a local niusician not otherwise attached to the school 
system, plays for assembly exercises. 

One aswnibly program of this type was attended hy tlie surveyor. 
The singing: was much morii spirited and general than might linve 
been expectcrl uijider such conditions,. but the pupils were not divided 
ac(»rding to- voices, and tlic singing was congregational in type . 
The c.\cellent training in use of the voiev given pupils in the grades 
below the high school was .manifest in the interest displayed and 
the good vocal quality that w’as heard. 

Tlie orchestra which played niimlMired 10 members. The in.stni 
mentation was as follows: 

a • 


0 «rRt viollriK. 

rt Hecoiid violiDH. 

1 

^ lirst c«niot«. 


2 #oompt8. 

1 trnniboiie. 

1 drum niid traps. 
1 fdaiio. 


Tjie members of the orchestra indiviflually iiiul very fair technical 
I ability, but their concerted playing was not what ‘ it should am! 
could hjive heten. The com positions ‘used wcredlimsy/and they were 
played in both a blatant and perfunctory niun nor. if any effort had 
been made to teach the players to love, the finest beauties and* purest 
effects possible^ to their respective instruments, it was not in evidence 
. on this occasion. Orchestral playiiyt* like till schcwtl music, should 
be used to advance d he student into closer syiiipathy for 

Tke spirit of r^pect and reverence for an ideal pf.pure 


- itsapiMiw inmi uie piayers. i.i such spirit does, not 

,perm value an aii-art, which is the value 
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that justifies ite place in the worhi, is lost. TJ.e most modo-st effort 

in tins . spirit i.s valuable; the most elaborate effort, lackiii<r it Is 
comparatively poor. • . “ 

IinWARI) IflOU fiCIlDOL (COLORED). 

tm! nSsvw T ir*" Wilming. 

C l2 Mnr ’ f” effort heiiiK made and to 

f.itt II at small enrollment gives opimrtunity for tf high degree of 
concentration of this effort. ■ 

pniMl.s, are held every morning. The entire period was devoted to 
music alone until just at the time of the survey, wh^n Serinture*tJ»d 

•nil iXivin'' 1 ?”"“’ ’I'*™ “l>')ituati, dioriis pmiios anil orchia. 
tral jilayiiig. It is under the pereonal direction of an assistant to 
tlie sn^rvisor of music, whose field is exclu.sively the colS 

Ik .students were gronj)e«] according to their voices on the occa- 

■ quality aiuJ exprestiiou v.gjre very irood Thft 

M.prano, alto and has.s j.arts were excellently carried: the^^ onlv 
-s weak und uarx-rtain. .i:pon inquiry it was learned tLtT W- 
inftiiic parts were extemporized hy the singers, vet tliev were carried 
»s.f.imJy as thpugh they had bee.,: nmd and\;arefuli; rth^rS^ 
f , tonal evidence of the remarkable harmonic sense of 

K. Negro, nientioiied in coniasition with' our ob.ser vat imron mul. 

m the colored clementaiy sdiools. AildiUonal diseuasion of the same 
v/ nf *•* survey report (Hul. 1919, No 

A pt. a. Music), previoitslv referred to ' ^ 

viroloiwir' T the students sang « 

lie, ()Tlv r! "'^t be said in favor of this prV 

ii g in Sh r cnr /'‘t^^ '•‘■““•t from dcvelop- 

each lac, nil its dce]>, native qiialities that are good - and ite 

own ^irt and literatiiw, sin,-erely develojieil, arc powerful agencies 

t .«ard such happy realization. The .^vnipatheth- attentum S 

oi,s,a«usrie^s of the. Negro that he has here something all his own 

In this aswmbly exenase some choruses Wj6re also sung The.se /= 
, . cip from a late, an, f extremely gc^l higlf.^^ chorus l«£k 6f ad. ' 

'aiicid n^cal apd iechnical grade. Although the supplv of tlwt • 

'cr, good: If all singers were provided with books and give/ the 
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time for practice now accorded some notably ^ooil chorus work 
would result. 

The onrhestra consists of two first violins, one second violin (the 
music instnicior), one cornet, one dnini, piano. It played a ;^ooil 
piece of imi.sic with ;rood tone and in a musical way. It is proceedin;' 
alon*r entirely ri;.dit lines and is a most promisin^r feature of the 
commendable work in the school. 

The training .school for colored teachers that i.s liousod in this 
buildin*^ will be mentioned in the next section of tliis report. 

PA.ST AND I*RE.‘SENT OROANIZATIOX OF DF.rART.UENTAL WORK tN MTSIC IX 
wii.MiNcrrox, \s nr. vifiNo ox rm: ntM*i noxs i»Ksr*i:nu:n. 

Music has been taiij^bt in the Wilmin^jion elementary .schools under 
the direction «»f a supervisor of music for at Ica.st 2*» ycar.s. .Vlthou^rl, 
progres.s has been made, the <|ays of Wilmin«rlon*s musical majority, 
so to speak, have not been many. The reason lies in traditionid 
stamlards in the State of Dclawaro at lar^n*. With respect to imi.sic, 
there have been juio tically no standards at all in the schools of tlic 
State. Teacliers in the State and in Wilmington specifically have 
been nntraineil in music, and often most mea^rerly trained .in ^(‘ncral 
and professional subjects. The supervisors of music, when the\' have 
been in advance of the general schoul-niiisic standards, have consc 
quently had to wf>rk against a dead-weight of traditional iuditfcn*nce 
and ignorance as to what school music should be. At times and in 
specific ca.ses this in<lifference has developed alnio.st into positive 
opposition. Music has hot, therefore, had merely to grow, it has 
been under the necessity at the sarhe time of cre.ating an environment 
which would not stifle it. 

Tlie present supervisor of music in Wilmington was appointed less 
than one year ag«». In the six years preceding the foiin<lations of 
the present modern system (»f musical instruction were laid. Before 
that the ground was Imf being pre))ared slowly and imconscion.slv for 
the builders. 

Besides the supervisor of music for the entire system there is an 
assistant who attends «lirectly to the musical instruction in colored 
schools exclirsivcly. In each of the four grammar .schools there is 
also, a si>ecial teacher f»f music. In one of- these schools the music"' 
teacher also gives all the instruction in penmanship; in another the 
^*aeher gives part. of the instruction ,in art, In the remaining 
imi&ic, teachers give instnictioniin music only; There 
i|;|; K*ves instiMic^pu in music anti physical 
‘P one cdemeiitarv school in which all 
< , sixth ^ IS departnaentalized. . W the addition of 

r)'' the orchestra director in VVi1min»frm i 
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toar|.^ ot music is complete,!. All instruction in music not «iven 
■1.1 cly l.y tl.,.s .-or, IS must be given by regular graile teachers. 

in be ciTv ' VS,? M "ork for all schools 
m ,lu ,.1,1. ,ai schools, and gives or ob.sc.rves the instruction 

Mwn (O .■ach , ass. I,ol,|.s meetings of grade teacher for the juirposo 
of msf ucng them tea. hing music, and conducts (l.e .singinl in 
asHin .ly e.xcv.sc.s ii, riming, on TTigh .School. Lower eleinenrarv 
sch.a.ls are VI. sited more frcjnently than the upper elemen,arv oV 
|ri.iiiii,i.i, .s-hool.v, b, ■cause the .special departmental teachers in these 
I. dc. :nv better prepare.! to carry on the work. Al.so, eW.ItlTv 
-chools are vusited mtef,ually. a,>cor,ling t.> the needs for special help 
Ilia, may . evciop. However, most .si-hooL are visitcl o,!ce in .-ic i 
nmnth or Im,. w,-oks. Unles.s the regular gra.le teaclier.s are e.x- 
(lenic y eompetent i„ ,a frying on the music .luring the interim this 
,.er.o.l i.s p,o lou^. The practice of the .snpervl.s:,. i.s l.?V„HVtl,c 
.hisses Ms,te.l. giving m„.Iel los-.sons, rather than to observe the work 

'•>' the 

<;ia.!e tor of caeli gra.le, from fiis.t to .sixth 

(er \ I ‘■■"•’'''•'•IW'I- at the lK>giiining of ea.-h .semes- 

ICS ..|.‘ h.-M i.eekly. W hdo the call to tho.se i„.-elin!rs has not lioen 

who.se atten.lai.ee was «.,,.,este.| have come 

l-.,dy an.) eien ghully. The kiii.lly, c.>ope.-utive sphU i„ 

-I.nce 111 the si hools generally i.s manifest in this r,. spouse 

.<■ assisiap, who .■onduets the instruction in colored schools, at^ 

^la.le .la.-- in eol„.e<l scliools on.-,. in three weeks. The closer 
sipenisioii thus given .•olore.I schools (impo.ssil.le for one super 
-r Ml white .schools) is one fa.-, or condneive to .siiperi,,, woini 
I..-C sc|..,ols In a.ld.tion. the a.ssislant t.-a.-hes aii.l .lireets all the 
nowar.l I! gl. .School, and in ll.e teii.-IierV traini.m .'lasis 
-i-.il.. . ...1 in that school, an.l instructs at l...,sto„e si.Nth-griule class 
I.- one M'umth-gra.le . lass Itonscl in the same building 40 minute-i 

Vo'??. ? tha speoinj twicliera in gramiBnr schools and School ' 

Xn. .» fan ..l..n,enl„ry School departmentalized) gra.le leachets civo ' 

.. I r,M,ia.im.g regular musi.a.l i,istr,,,4ion.: This' .hies n,it mean 
u-\ei . tliut .•a,:h an.l every teaeher giye.s instrimti.m her mvi^ , 
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dass. There, is considerable depurtmcntalizatioii of instruction in 
the elementary schools. Wherever there iU'c teachers »vho are weak 
in music and an exdiajige of subjects can be eil'ected betwecji them 
and a teacher of ability such cxchauKe is etfected. In' the opinion 
of the writer variations in results are not in ecjual ratio to the 
variaUons in ability between teachers, e. a teaclur who is 2:, per 
cent better tluui the regular classrocra teacher \>Lli get results that 
are hardly any better, some jtower being lo^t to the pupils timMigli 
their chaJiging from one j)ersonahty to another. 'I'he wi.sdoin of 
dividing work among the regular tc‘,nehers in a school, uidcss .some 
of tliesehave coDij>ai'iUiveTy great s]M?x;iul uhUities, is tluTi foxe 
open to grave doubt. In Wilmington some teachers are totally im- ' 
piepared to teach iiiusie, and variations in ability within any school 
are accordingly liliely to be sufficiently marked to justify depart- 
mnnlalization. 

But the question as to what training in music these teacheis re- 
ceive before entering the .sdiools naturally arises. The truth is that 
they need not have reeeivefT any. The State does not require imish 
to be part of a teacher s |(iuipnient, ami ha.-,; taken prudically no 
steps to encourage the study among prospective teachers. Jn this 
It IS Imhind a large, number of other States which not only le.piiie 
that music he taught hj all their schools hut prescrihe a minimum 
number of lunus which students in their normal .scIhm.Is sii.ill devote 
to its study. For in-stance, the requireiiiHits iu the. StaU> of reiiiisvl- 
vajlia are as follows: 

Abt. 4. — lUiTfiic. 

All aroiip.s, fnurMi .^ciiKbstpr, 4 pcriorlw, 2 Iiours’ (TCflit. 

Tills .•oarso i,resapiios..s „ UimwIHgo of tluM’leio-iits of irmsio. The purpose 

of tins .-..ars.- Is to lit to toaeli aiosU- j,. ,t„. schools. The 

Willeat feiitiires of this coar--.' are; A trciiliiiont of the ehlhl voici- o stml.T 
of the lotml ami rh.vfhinic prohleins of each grn.le, cap- tralaiag. ni,.|„.lv wrii- 
ing. sight mnliag. nm! part siagiag. a stml.v of the song aiaterial iiilnpl,..,| t.i 
each giii(l<57-(lie uhj> of the i.honogniph to develop aiaslciil aiipreeialion miii iJiv 
deve!..,.»„.nt of imi.sie:,| ,aogr»i„.s .Siudents (oiighl hmv to apply the 
stnadiihl tiKisifal ti sis p. disco-, er musimi tnlwU. ' iliscrvatioa and practice 
toachiiiLMin* u mpiimru’iit tin- roUrso, 

^ Wilmington slioidtl similarly safeguard the iiiiisical iiisti’iictioii of 
its childmi by icpiiririg a knowledge of music on the ioiulnf teachers 
entering its schools. 

Mention lia.s been made of a department for traituiig colored teach- 
ers, maintained in connection with Howard High Kdiool. Thitil 
Mceptly the city sc^ol systeUn waintaintjd #lso training school for. 
Its white' tetichers', but tbis has bc6n dlscoutinuefb At pi'escti| the 
" ;metobcm df the liortoal classes for colored 'stiidetits irre pursuing m 
cxeellent two-years’, course of study given bjr the instmetor in music 
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lu colored Bch«wl«, and this plan lias been niiiintainod for yeai-s iiast 
llic ranks of die colored ffrade teaihcrs ii, Wilminpton are la4elv 
rermted iron, these clas«^. that thf^erircntaKo of 

tenduMs teaehin- their own music is proater than that 
•ri.M in the white seiiools, and mud, of this teadiinj; is very ef- 
/..-lent Il.is ,s die other factm- that jnakes for any en,mrioritv in 
umHc tl.at ma.v ».e found in tlie colored si-hools, ^ 

II, e time allotted to rnnsic is. in pcneral, l.'i minutes ,H>r day for 
o ver armies. .>0 m.m.tes per day f<,r upp^w grades. This i^nM 
•1 I-' I. lilt Is III ilciord with the piactiee in eoiintless other Hties 
Ml III many „>om^ m Wilniinoto,, there 'is {;, -oat deviation from this 
Maoda rd allotimmt. I„ many lower ..rad^s halfdav .s.^s.si,l "esnU 

sulW^rTr’' ' " "'f mifsic is always an early 

of such com met ion. In fourth, liftli. and sixth 
.ladcs ,.|as.se.s of im.ised friade, such as 5B. r,A, and 6B (to take an 
exceptional n.stance), result in erowdei'l sdiednJcs and cousequem 

I uf .ill iM onrt*. Ilio c.on(iihoi»f< in this Iasi respm 

;ir7ru'r 

UiifJ ol he city, .sneh as may p<«sil.lv >rrow out of the school 

erar’thm h I r'!!l""'i ^ «<> 

: , ' , ***** icitamly iwi Uii further. In grammar 

S'te,o|.s cad, peup receives ordinarily two 4(i-mi„uU- lessons in 

M.sn per w«.k. J|„s is not sullicient for the attainment of jrood 

Is. It ,s made, smaller than it would normallv he I.,- the pmssure 

o ti e clepartnienlal do-minutc- schedule. MeU-een *two US' 

ilm-l. Ks under the normal amount, and three periods, which is over 

ule U', wevtu' "d "" t uiediariism of a sdied 

•Man I , »«• dictate the edncational pro- 

: ; , ' I"-'- 'veek, a sctl.e.lnlc should Ixi clevi.sed diat 

v d «.ve them that amount. Pupils „t this a,.e need idsci. a.' ims 

■ « III an caiher sec-tioii ol tips report, two 1-vpes of iiistruc-tion 
103 should Ik* a.ssemlded in small /rroup.s. in adiic(, the individual 

■ - eun he heard classified. i,»,d trained, and i„ which ead ini 
' I. ua1 c an 1«. la„;rht to curry an inde,«.„d,mt vocal „a,t m.d t 
Htr it. renew and st,e„;ril,en his knowle.i^rc of musical theory etc 
^ the.} .should he ussenihled m larjrer groups in whid, their interest 

. .S.S (hoiiis practice may receive rec <mniti<u, and their capabilitv 
II iimss chorus smpmp ,„„y lie developacd. 'I hcse needs hail ofut - 

, hwm hiet by a plan sulsitaritiallv^^^^ - ’i' 

a..,i .f. . ronslMrJlitf or 5T» fo Of) ntmila 
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OO one 1\’» to 40 miiiitfi* imM'IimI m ,- week in partisil or jroiienil assembly (as 
all file sixth yeni* inipJis, or 'seventh year, or eighth year, m Huim* two 
or all IliiH-i* t»r those e«nnhiue«l> ; the pupils to l»e seated ni-curdin;: p, 
voice par^, and ilie period to i»c devote«l hir;rely lo enseml»ie .viimin*.' 
of s<»n;;s pivviotisly studied in tin* smaller nrroitp ivhearsaHt. 

If this jirognftn is skHlfully worked out, ii will leave tlie asseitiMv 
programs as enjoyaMe as l»el’ore, will take no more time ir«»m le^iilaV 
subjects Ihan innsic and assemldy programs as now schedtiled lako. 
and wi41 result in \a.s( improvement in tli'* work in musie. as r.,ni 
paretl with, the present plan. ' 

>1 I'eiar.s \m» r.Qi ip.mknt. , 

t 

The eotir.s* of study in alt the gratde^ calls for the nst^ of bill one 
I)ook of musie during any one period. .Vo Mipjileiiieidary honks of 
iiinsie are .Slip) diet I . pi*eseril»e«|. t»r recommended. Hlaidv imisic' writ- 
ing hooks in the hainis nf all the ehihlren are preserilanl l»v the 
jinthor.of the sy.stein. and these are. indeed, ind only desirable hut 
imlispen.saf>le to a )»roper juvsentation <»f the cmirse. Xoiie nf these 
blank b(s)ks bus ever been introduced in \\"i!ntington, * 

It is iinfortmiale that m. sn|»pl'*memai*y bonks <*f music an* at 
band; for while it i.s <juiie right to use one set of bonk- as a ba-ie 
text, supplementary music is es.sential to a rich or e^■eu adefjiiate 
courst^ of instruction. In scNeiitb and eighth grades in> j*«*irti 4 yi:ir. 
at least two complete sets nf material are uece.ssarv. Manv seyenth 
grades contain a number of ba.«s v«»ices. .\ll standard botiks iiever- 
tlieless |)reseiit only trel'de-vorce music for the.se grades. Simihirlv. 
eighjth grades often contain no has.s voices: but all stamhud books 
present bas.s-def' music only fop eighth gra«les. In such case- a 
iloiible amount of innsic for b(»t!i treble voices and mixed voices. Imt 
of the .scope and (piality apjiropriate to the pupils, slmubl he sup 
plied. We do not forger that nt present the grammar >cho«ds in 
Wilmington are paying little <»r no attention tn these vocal reipihe 
ment.s, blit they .should do so, and the problem sboiilcl be met r»v an 
aiJetjuate supply of music. The situation in cojored .schools deinainis 
even more careful cimsideration of the kind: for here bass voices 
jire likely to ap|»ear in <*onsiderable uumlaus very early, ainl iiegln l 
of their re*|liil*eiin»nls means the ruin of musical .etlects ainl nm.sp.ai 
education,'' even if it doijj^ nd result in permanent iiiipa irinent <d 
voices. 

The lack of the pre.scribef) mirsic writing books is eipialk lu'ifnr- 
tuiiaV, perhai>.s more iinfortiinate. The author of the .systein truly 

th(^ l)est means of securing iiuii vidiial 
have mentioned repeatHly the iieed for 


;,vfo^ tljaf would enlist all piinils at once in their 

The’lilank >H»ks, or, in defanlt of those, blank 
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^ iuviilnii1)I(i 
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^ But infinitely more (lisastixuis is the nientrer suppl^- of the hw^ks 
tlmt itre providtMl. ' Dunn-j: the entire fieh.l survey there wj»s a most 
•lisiressin/; Jc^ss of time aixl aeeomplishnieiit due to the fio-t that no 
jiiusir l»Hoks whatever were in rooms entered for purpose of ohservn- 
fion. One set S(»rne 40 hooks would Ik* iised in seyeral rooms sue- 
<rc^:vely. and Mould neetl to he ^^atheivd up and earriod from room 
Jo room hy piijTils.- (olleetions and dist rihiit ions <»f ho.»ks often 
rousuined as mueh time as tlie sui*'eyor could ^ive to the r(*t*itatiou 
:ifhr (lie |it»pils were provides! with hooks. It is small Avotider (hat 
maii\ ?<-ontv (•Nporieme «liflicidt\| in securing tlic prescrihed time 
hn lunsi*-. ' 

J'jrtoli pipes an* adei.uatidy juovided, Kverv teacher is supposed . 
tit oo siip|»lied with a piteli jiipe, and hardly any sliortaoi* was ivo- 
lirid. It should ite said, t(»o,.liiat fiiosl of tiu* teachers used tlieni 
freely and eorreetly. Staff liners, teachers* mamtals, a rotf*-son^^ hook 
for c:m |i teacher, ami. in short, all e(|uipnicnts for teachers, wore 
Mvll >u|»pIumI. 

Almost every .school is j»rovidcd M'itli at least one piano. . The* 
(•»arif»s an* pian-d it) cla.ssnmms, amlitorimns, or lialis, as the londi- 
may indicat**. Tho-c in ;:ramnmr svhool.v wen. useil to tIu* 
.id\ania;rc. 1 he pianos in • Ia.ssro«»ms \\ere not used half so liherallv 

they siioiiltl Ii;m* been, so far as the surveyor’s vi'-its revealed. A 
pjimo in a elassronru i.s a<lvanta^(*ons it tised as nolhirt;; more than n 
'itpci ior pit< h pipe. Tsed for accompaniments it enlar^ms ^neatly 
the musical hoiizon of the p*ipils and adds infiniK*ly to their mu- 
si* d cnjo\ hiciil : and ii‘ also provides an unrix aha) means for ear 
tnmitnjtr. ••.\plauat i»»n of f^cah composition, t'lm idation of rliythmie 
[•lohiems (as where two or moi*** contracted rhythnn* jtroceed at om*e, 

• u when* h»n;f noic,s^n*«* luokcn into siioitn* ones), support of one 
part a^nii*i: t another, and so on. 'J'lie full iiieasure of its values ditl 
m»i >ccm. Imiwcxti', to he umlcrstood. It was ne\crtln*les.> delightful 
to lind piaiios in such numiKUs. 'Hio day will .vureiv come xvlien a 
k«-vhf>ard insli'uiiient (piano or- one .of the modern small j)ortahlu 
*cljoo| i.u’oar.s:) M'ill he reifardeil as an essential factoi* in **vt*rv nin.sle. 
li*>son for every class. 

1 lie tIistrihutioM of pianos i.-, nnovei|. Some s«*liools are rieldv 
.Mipplied, some an* destitute. The eause of this is that every piano 
ill the school system (if information obtained is entirely correct) lias 
been pureflused out *d .funds not supplied .by the hoard of (*tlncution, 
hut obtained by school entertainments and other forms of l.ienefit 
perfonnance. U Idle (he spirit and the disinh»fe.sted efforts of those ^ 
who \v«p ked ardiiously to (>l>ta lit. these insti-umettts arc dosid‘vin/« of; J 
the highest pniist*. there is nmeli that is ohjectiohable in this form of * 
procedure. Pianos an<L other keyhoard instniments should, lie re- ' 
^mrde^us iiecx'ssary. for a If schools and should he pro-.^^ 
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AtMs .vNo or that a«k ,.Ar«,x« ,x miAi.N«n,K. 

A im,.orh..nt aim fvr j>„I.Iio-s..I.o«I uu..sic- is to make U articu- 

) V ' «'hI inter, ^ts of the adult community 

an- those of tlie, a. u t mu.si,-«| worhJ Kenerally. While tl.is aim \s 
r,.co,.mi.ed ... Wiln,i..j5ton as so.u.d in ,u i„ci,,l«, tl.e most 
SCO, .s defect u. the comse is that the forms a..,l s,,iril of inst.nction 

iIli'a'.to,r " ’ /JiverocK-es, away from iU 

- !« a in..sichu, (and tI,os,> wlm are res,K„,siide for 

tl.. iniis.e ... ^VlI,u...;;ton aie ^ood innsirians) will l.ave a tl.ousand 
,,^.e,at.o..s eallcl u], l.y some rl.yih... that su-r.-sts tl.e music' 
‘l-ra,te.;.st.e of a ,.e.ta.n rac-e, or that cha.ac, erir.es son.e TIJ 
'-‘•n|.os,l.o,.. Tt 1 .S not ri»ht tl.at this ri,l. cult.ue of the teacher 

iht n‘‘‘T,. ' ‘il the minds ofthe 

M d.,n. ^e the surv,-yor het.rd no sinol,. w.„.l in anv le-vson in 

","Tf "'1 I' n."si.- i.. tho «wlJ U 

2,',!!;:; ii; ;s."' "' 

Tl.e wi.ole Held of iiisirnmentarmusic. whieJ. is so strong and ao 
.d.na.y a.. ...teresl w.th so many chihl.en, tl.,ew sea.eely «.m v bf“ 

The,e is no m\,si,-al-stu,ly dub in Wilm*in«t<m: hut tl.e fact that 
.. sei.e> of eonemts ,s pv, n. ..s..ally hy the Philadelphia Svn.i.ho^ 

id.estrn. su^r^r,.,(s oi.e ...o.-e way in which the schools mav Im inked 
with the eoiiuminity. *o“., i,e jinhea 

1. mi-h( he dilliei.lt to iuaupmrate in....ediate!y advanml ...usii-al 
•'uses ... .hnu.trton II, ol. School, or I.. h<>}rin oiviii.r instri.etfon 
p. ...<trun,en(al n.usie „„.|..r s-hool auspices or at school expense 
Son.e ,ue„M„c of M.nly of .....sieal ius.rmuen.s al.vadv exists W 
eier. amonjv pup, Is llumisel n>s outside of seho,i|. SymV.atheli,- 'reeoir- 
nil.oi. of It and eucouiairi'ineiit of it are at least nossihle < *h 
»-< l,.,o| syM,.,n. The lack of any echo of sudi study in the sehool” 
r.«.ms led th- suneyor to eo„c|,,.le that there must 'la, i„ Wilmin- 
<.n con,pa,,,..vc!y little of .ud. Mudy. An investitration v"'; 

•"•■I tl.<- rcs„h.s of the investigation, sef forth Ind 
u. the next sertion of .his repoi-t. will slniw IS 
(•mclnsion was amiratr or not. * * 

.•it.\ ATF, srui>r OK Birsio AAmws.i*piu;m.seit<>ot, • 

inquiries are reprc.sehted‘ b)- -the following. tJibK^ ' 
in Ltr. HKwtain the ndmlajr bf pupils enuring 

private study, the mist of such study, and the distribirtion pf H 


mi 
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witl^resimt (o tlu» instrmnont or hranHi of nmsir stiidictl; IV 
tiiblos also pivsont tjio ^(cnjrniphlcai ami p«Thaps llm social aspects 
of tlic distriiiittion in AV ilmin^top.. nn<l the <1istril»ntion with refer- 
ence to the a;res of the pupils. The secoml in»phrv son;:ht to a.sn*r- 
tain the extejit of the yoralional. as «1i.-tin;rnishe(i from the 
. cultural aim of the stinly nmlertaken, with similar relate<l fact> re* 
^anliii^r the .listrilait ion of the .Mmly. 

Xeitlier imptiry was a«hh*esse«1 to joipil.v i»rlow‘ (lie fourth ^^rjulr 
Tlu're is eoiKsitlerahle vtmly of' mnsi<* in the a<5j5i*»'^^ate helow 
^ratle. hut a (rue concijption'of the amount of .'^tu^Iy can prol.ahh 
he arrive*! at more « ertainly hy oinittin;: flm.^e pupils, win* e^uistitute 
a small iMOvenla^e. The ituinirv as to the amount of \ oeational/in- 
torest wa> a<MresseJ. it will ho uote.l. only to pupils of <evemli tu 
twelfth ora lies, im Iiisive. 

hnr coin i*nieiee in tahiilation. the terms ‘’elementary** aiisl 
‘Miierh ’■ have h(*en use*] in their or*rmary sioiiifieancc. So use<l. the. 
term ‘‘elementary’* imlmles tlie jLM’amrnai-^eho.’il orach < (sixth. >ev- 
enth. ami eiohth o;;nle>l in Wilniinofon. 
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The pereciitiioe of the whole nuinher takino les.son.s is *JI.47 per 
yont. I’he a verajre eo.st per lesson is 83.0 cents plus, 
fy'"* Tlie percon pupils stmlyinfr is hi"h. How high it may be 

with relation to other cities ran not (>o stated, for very few inquiries 
, of the kind have been made. Only two are known to the surveyor, 
and those wid e made in Jlemphis, Tenn.; and in Koehester, X. V. The 
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))cn. nta}re takiii}; |,.s.v„ns iiUhe same grinu-s m |{,Klt«stor. which.i^ 
ex(r;mi(hnarilv ...Iv.inviMl in estviiJ un.l .|ii:iliiv ..f imisi.nl stn.lv 
inis - 4 .-I, pn- ronl. Tin- awraj;,. pri.-o p,.r lessnn in l<u.l, ester whs’ 
.rnts 1 he .-..iiespon.linjr iiereentiiiro an.l averajr.- eosi per 
lesson m ,Afe,np 1 i.s can not l.e stnte.l f«i- .-omparison. as «|,e basis 
a.lople .1 lor lal.ulation fh.-re iv«s not f|..it.- th.. same. The r.-a.ler 
will. i.exertliele.s.«. tiii.l otli.V^.mpaiis.ais wiih the Mempliis r.*port 
(o l*r a!i<l of roiisiJvnilth* 

Thone.xt tal.h- oives fa. ts ..f ov,.,. ^Mo.,,..r sionilian.e ...oanli,,., ,|,e 
mil h il u\{vvx^i> of piipils. 

I'M.-, :! /o:r.,oh,f, h, . I. I..-.,, 
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Th tn I • I ‘ tVilinino...,,. 

a tivitr in the ''r' '“•‘••‘'.'•ino limitations of innsi.-al 

tmtx m the sonool.s an.l .•onnnnnitv. an.l .•..nsv,p„.nt li.nitaf ion.s in 

'n- -rno is n..t. stn.ii...i wi,ioiv i.v 

l< nenfan- seh.axl pupils anvwlleie iM- aii.s.- of its-sixe. hiit Inilf-sixe 
aie lea.Iily |..ro. nialil«*. an.l r-.ii.e .stn.ly 7.f this imble instriimeTit 
• nel.x iniyht be e.xpe.t.-.| m a . ity of tb.> si/.,, of Wilniiiifrton. The 
. ..ms total i^rnonnjr of elaiinet is anotl.or strikii.fr featiiir: an.l 

..n. 1 "T t t.y>.nl,one me .lisre;rimle,l to an - 

»n M Ml , xtent A systematic effort to establisl, ,(,,.1 btiibl up praile- ^ 
sliool orchestras wonl .1 ,n a tenn" of yean, nnqnestionablv .liani ' 
•Ins .-on.lition «,eatly for tlio lietter. On the other l.an.l, the attention 
eu to or-„„ (unless we, l orpan is meant) is very tinusuiil aml, . 
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highly gratifying, and it is pleasant to observe that liUlo effort or 
money is being wasted on the banjo and ukulele. H4>wever, the 
mandolin, which has no literature and no artistic sco|>e cbnii^tuble 
to that of some of the insti*uinents omitted, ooines in for an undue 
sliare of attention. The givat attention given deserv^Jy. to piano 
aut] violin is in juTonl with usage over the entiiv KuDi|Kuin and 
American contineute. 

Tawi.i: 4. — t’jtrtil ami t'ost of /trivatr iutlnu'lion in tlviaiuttant srh-iuU - 

Colamt. 


SrhtMi)< l»v Mninlc'r. 


No. Kt 

IS 



T2 ; 

29 


ru|uLs 

ausM'rr. 

li'K-. 


311 

i ^ 

.! W 

IKS 


Toiiil.. 


f^*l3 


I UrpoH* j Ixeporl- 
inKin- 1 
si nit't ionj lio) 

( fri'O. } known, 




1^ i 


n ' 
■i: 1 


51 'M 
30 
.10 

.vin 

l.’LN 


Uto pcrcentnge of pupils taking Icssons^ is ir».:»*4* pvr rrnt phis. 
I'he avemge cost fH*r lesson is rskr>5 rents plus. 

Tn this table the rnneli lower |K.M*<*entage of pupils faking hsMins 
is notable.* and also tlie niurli lower averagi\ prirr paid per .l(*s.’< lii. 

T.Mtt.i: r >. — hiMftJhulum of /nny/oiw/; Mttolj/ omauft Httrrial ItraurhcM pi rf^'ninttaru 

Mrhttnls — Cofoiy‘*t. 




l»y ninnlM'r, 

N«i. i‘i i 

H . . 

rimiH. 

.1 

M.iiuliihn. 

1 

Piann. 

iWI 

1 

Vii'liit, 

-1 

.'I ■ . . i 
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■* r 
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The Jimitiitions in variety of interest are mneli the same in tliis 
table as they weiv in Table. !( will Ik* obst»rved, however, that 
the.' banjo and ukelele are not being studied at all. 

In tlie next table both ainonn't and distribution of study are in- 
eluded. 

Tai»i.K 0. — /VP;#i/»* histno'liaa ainoiifj Mhith*nt< in. Wihainiitnn ifitth i^rUaal — 
■ * 


imsweriug , • t. 2C4 

Pupi ih tfi ki iia icKsoiiH „ : so:i 

’ ; IVrffeniiiae taking Icsiioi is-.-, 23. 8R-f 
. lag Inst nietloii fn*e 6 




Iteimrtiiwr e/»Kt. i*ot known ^ 

Sr*eHf.ving erKit-,. <272 

Ajumat e»»s(. kTi . 1 .. $ 12 .fiQ 

AvtMMgo r«wt fH»r Iosmoii <1.11 + 






8 PRC 1 AL DBPAIITHBKTR AW 8 nR.TR(!TR. 
Tile .listrilHitioi, ..f the foie^roi,,^, ^ii.ly follows; 
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Oirni-I 

Unnns 

Flutr * 1 

I 

MiIIkImIiIi |(f 


21 1 j VIoIkikvHo ; , 


- 3, violin 

IMiirm 

Siixopltont* ^ 1 i Vo|**» 

Tr<iinl...ne 1 N"» !<|m«i Iii,m|..'"1. 'j 


Mils, table IS eMrenielv fm-mirafrinfr. The pri.e jht lesswn implies 
.wi-H.iis, we l-.leterm,«e.l slii.ly. Altliou-H the pre.ssmv of „e:„leiuie 
•S.I.OO work. Whieh often bli-lus the Klii,|y of ,„„sie for (he re- 
niaimler of the stmletit’s life, is {irowing heavier, the i)creentaj.e of 

impils stinlyiii^r ,j,„„ There --s a 

s^hl ;rrowth too. HI tile brea.lth of musi«il inteiwt. hs evi.lent in 
t n- a.l vent of.fliite ami eello into the tables. I f outside instrumental 
slii.ly wei-e civen R h.ml emiit. „m| if the hi-h s. l,ool p.md,«.seil ami 
einouia-ed tV rtmly of all instruments neeessiiry t<i oivliestral .om- 
pleieness and richness, one <-4in hot but bi-lieve that Wilininifton liid, 

N:hoo would very sjion attain enviable place amonp si.|kh,|s tL 
aiy aehievinjj (listinetion laxaiusi* of their tnnsieal aeconipliahmente. 

Ilie next iable ,s one of Biniilar content, but i. in <-on.»Htioi, with 
HMoiftI oi (lie sumo ii^o. 




ui:sfrurtiini stioh'utM 

I Colttntt. 


rjfitnin! 


NiiimImt iv|»uriiie4 . V K)| 

lossttii.s . . o«| 

I.ikin;:/ i V s .'i o n s 

<tM*r oonO . . ./ 27.88+ 

ivii 


-0.1 i„t| kjioxvii 0 

SpOfifylii;; ^ . oj> 

Aiiittiarf'O'tt s»t rcpnVhvl . Jf780 

A\orntfo »*o»«i jM*r Ioxkoh 

07.2-1 + 


' RepoiUnp Instniditm l*r«v_ o 

1*1. .:i-^ 

IV .listribution of the fon-oin;; study is a. follows; l»i„no, 22: 
v G; Voire; I. ’ 

The most sjirniticant fact in this tnhie is the InVIi la-reenta-e of 
pnpds takiiifr, lessons. Coupled with the low cost jht lesson, it 
mieals a |<torv of siroiijr inipidse%litin;t ajrain.st ill conditions. The 
umety “f '7t«*ivst is ivd.i.-ed to a minimum. The iinpi.cntion of 
Jimitetl outlo^ik tiiul oppoituuitv is here. * • 

The linal tuMo. with respect to this phas.- of o„r irioiiirv. is of 
8f.'!rrcffates. j . ' ' 


T.mii.i; s.— / 


owl .«./ „/ liou i„ ,,igh 

' Hrhot*fs ruuihhiV*!. \ 


Total pupils 

Tuklii^i priviire iiiHtnn Mon / ~ 

I'mviiia^e tikiiijr y* 

SluM-ifyiii^ J» 8 t of liiHiruriioii -- ----- 

lto|M#infij;r fiistnielloii 2 fm* "1. .1 

Nor 1;; pitiouiif of ro(st . j 

Avepige prif |«r leawn. for iIioh.- «i«clf,ln^ oisi (reiiw. iiwirlj^K.', . 


aa'iti'ir . 
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Audu«i] ^»> n*iMa*toii . 

Aniiunl outlay of those (8S) noi siM'clfvin;,' amnimi 
hltorl at avera;;o price (St;.:;;! cents) p<r lessnn_ 

' ‘ -s. 

'roial aiiHMiMl <»r nuilay for iiiM lau f ioir 


»r (•(►si. ealen- 


SM, 121.21 

s:{.01.\81 
s.'i 1. m;t. 02 


Thp (listril)iition of stihly nmono tlic 1.0:i'l music .student.'^ in 
► ^schools comlniifMl, with roferonco to (he special hram hes pursued, 
as follows : . , > 
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1 

1 

J- lO 

l' 

H 

4 


.‘1 i 'rrohiiMijM' Not s]M*ci!i(*'l. _ 

• . ^ 

I'livie are several new fealnies in (his tahh*: 'I'he animal outlay, 
now first eojnpuU^d. is reckfnio^l -on 'lite basis wf do lessons per year for 
each j»u[)iU There are doiihtless some wlio do not take so many : hut 
on the other hand, tiiere are many who t'onliinie lessons (tiirin^^ the 
.Vimnieiy anti syelf lessons jirohahly balance those lost. I he cost for 
those pupils avIio rci>ortetl takin^r private lessons, hut did not knou 
or failej to state the c(»st, is also caliMilated and added to the total. 

The table reve.ii Is that more flian 1 pupil in every . 5 in ail the Wil- 
mington juihlie .sc hools, from fourth irrado Tincliisive) up. is takin;: 
private jnusic les.sons. He is doin^^ tijls with |)ractically no eii- 
rotiraj^einent or siippoiL from the 8cliool system. 'J'he jairents of 
theiie pui)ils are .‘-jiendin^ over anmially 1o ^ive (hem siicli 

in.st ruction. Thi^ e<jua]s a consider.Mhh* jien’Cnta^e of the cost, for 
instruction of all kinds ^dven within the schoed sy.stem. No other 
subject has^anythin*^ ai>proxiinatin/r Ofjual attrntion ;fiven it outside 
of school: and few, if any. subjects have ecjually little attention 
them in school. Wilmin^doii ds far from .siii;.rnlar in (his ies[ied 
Ihit tlie situation i.s |>re.sejUed sfpiarely here for consideration hc- 
eaijse. wliile Wilrnin^rtou is not by any means at Uie bottom of the ‘ 
scale with relation to her .scliool music, hut is, indeed, dom^^i certain 
- portion of, imisical work well and faithfully, she i.s stil) far"%[‘low 
her possibilities. In view of the very cxceptioniiTl intei^'st of her 
scho<d constituency in imi.sic, as revealed in this .stnVty of thtMr out* 
o;^.school activities, tin* schools should make efforl of ^reatcu* luvadtli 
an.d decree. ^ 

Voc.xINoxal iNTCKKST a:uoxo pven.8 TAKiNo rinvAtr; i.kss<»ns. 

’ '•^Ijejjecond pha^c of the inquiry is of. very different import. The 
^ ' of |».m’;atfeJBtiu3y' r opregafttg, of ron rse, g ou-l- 

"jfiritrjEterelit^ Q.f 'SusiO’’'||v 'ptlhljgv\sc;h,iw^^^ gliova. idf ’ 

of mhskn'nvill ftgt' fhfg is'th^, moi'i ' 
|j,yg{h"i»hJe inkfrest: to ;ifflim.lsiE<} j.for xieti jioft "•itli the mass/’S' o'f. peofdc 
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as they do, they come to roniprehcnd that to (it music into the lives 
of al ^is greater than to fit a few into ti musical li fe. But to-day the 
«hic:..t.onal world ,s paying large attention to vocational subjects ' 
and III doing tins, in.leed, is making small .liscrimiiialion between vo- 
cational activities that create wealth and tliost^that produce wages 
orsalary To the extent that subjects receive attention because oJ 
1 1011 lotatioiial i.nuuise. music deserves high rank : for not onlv does * 

It stam ^iHte near the top of the list in the nuiiibeis followinfr^-t vo- 
-atioi.ally lait it pro, luces an imoine that gives jt goo.l place, while 
iiMii'ug the musi.-ian of good surroundings an,l associations. And 
«dl. all this .Iocs, like literature ami art ai.'.l beautv of all kinds 
vmitc wealt ,-not ,.f a material kiml. sucl, a.s tin- fanner creates,’ 
iHit of a kiii.l im.re iiiipalpabb-. which, for want of a more e.xact word 
«(• lim.'-t t<*rrii s|>intti:ij. ’ 

1 ?,'r '"' f * is init lately iliscovered. It is 

.loiibifii. uli.dlier. Ill nine out of ten. it is even dimlv sus- 

liKtcl; yet these .smne oities are likely to be spending ten times as 
mm b money and effort ort some subjj-et that has small vocational in- ' 
.^''7 niu.sic, wbk b has. large vocational in^rest. 

It. Mdmington xvc have fonn.l that the .oursc i„ ,he schools toAds 
lo< r,-ate little bmadtl, of musical intere.st. ami that’ that Which is 

'uthiii the .schools. I he expe. tatioii would therefore l,e that slight 
uKatioiml interest w„uld he fouml. The tables following sjumbflH! 
sludieil 111 th.ut light. • ^ • 

Tuc < 1 , ' r.^ 0. .a,,"-.. ' 

>rlion?s art*lfrn#fr<, ' 


Musir 


Piflils aii.swrrtnf; inituiry 

mont-y throtiVh 

Kspwt to ctirii mciM-y tlinojgh utijsiV.*' * ** 

Tt nohill); iifftno — . 

roohiii); vinliit ' 

TrAohing voioo | 


"■ufiuiiii piayorn . ) 

^yliig ill rihfwl or ffrohcHtrH •* 

Jo^h rirganifff!!. • 

»Ti«ir iigorff * *• * • 

Jiwwri performiTH. ! . .* .*] ! 1 . ! ! ! .‘ 

. **'■ 



, — 

j No. 1; 

7 A «, 
1 NAB. 

,1 

! N*o. 4, 
7 A 11, 
1 N A B. 

. 

343 

334 1 

' 27 

■ ,5 

31. 


R 

1 

1 

1 


*•^**•*2* 

....... 

. 4 

......Aj 

I , 




^ 1 N 0 . 2 .S i High | T«tal. 

7.-^ li, I 7 A «, I 7 \ U ! M liwl 

V A B. I fc.* n t « t i»* I vi*ftT.s. 


•V.3 I 

t 

0 

1 

i 

4 


yoars, ; 
V- 12 . 


1.251 ! 





25 


13 . 

R 

10 

e 

I 


3,024 

*50 

•212 

MOO 


48 

3 

2 . 
2 

1 

22 

13 

18 

9 

I 

4 
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The tahle nec^ls much interpretation. It will be observed that it 
inc^kides pupils only from the .wventh to the twelfth year in school, 
incnisive. Ifiese reported past or present vwational uctivity, then 
future or jfrospective activity, an<I full professional intention, whore 
there was such. It is impossible to estinjatc the number of <luplica- 
tions inclmloil in such a repqrt. Thus a puinl iimv have earned 
money in the past, may expect to earn money in the future, and may * 
expect this future eaniiiifr to constitute his entire, income, ami may 
report all three times. (>n the other liaiid, to make im|uirv onlv as 
to past, activity,' or only as to future intentioji, would ^ive un*r*'rtain 
refills. Kach of the. three (pieries has si^nilicanci* in itself, ami each 
, forms to a de<:ree a incans.of checking on the others. There ran cer- 
tainly l>e no question as to the vwational aspect ofniiusic in relalion 
to the n»ore than l.r»5 |>er cent of tlmse wlio have already earned 
moneys through nitisic. And, even alhiwiii^ for wmie youthful 
dreams that may not come ti‘ue, the 7 per cer*t plus exptH’tiii^ to 
ea^*n mone>» in the future through ninsie is of outstanding si^hiti- 
cance. It will la?, noted that just half of tjn?si‘ expect to make iinisio 
I their entire source of income. Jhis is on the assumption, too. that 
^ those who declared full profe>isioiml intention also answered ailinu- 
ntivelyon the pieced nest ion. A hri^dit pupil who looked ahead 

through the questions mi«j:ht easily have |a»stponed his aiiswtu* until 
the jHiint of chief or entire source of income*' was slated, in such 
case, .some of tlio.<e who replied anirmallvely at the latter point would 
.need to l»e‘jidded to ilu* 7 jH*r cenj replyiii ;5 allirmatively to- the ques- 
tion preredin^r. ' 

Douht as to tlio roliahility of the answers, if there \i*ere any, or 
, us to the positiveiiess ^f intention, is removed wlien one e.xamines. 
the list of specializeil activities chosen. While all the w1m» claim 
a future V(w*ational interest do not specifv the, line of activitv lliev 
expect to follow, I IJ» are definite a.- to this line, and 4 snv frankly 
they (M not know. I liis makes a total of l*J’l whose intent inii.< arc 
certainly fi.xed: and this is more than the numher (HMV) de< liirin»: a 
fwjl professional intention.- Iiitrin^tic evi«lencc on the paptu's justi- 
fies tife bed/ef that oversi^^ht or imeertuinty as to thei wav to aiiswef 
was miielv rm»re effective than va^uene.^s of intenti<»n in re-straining: 
the renminder of the 21L* from specifying their prospective lines of 
endeavor. , ' . . 

i Whether 7 per cent or per cent he the more reliable indexi the 
yocational interest is large enough to justifv.a (Jea for its greater 
recogfiition. Kew other highly speciali/«l fields'would, it is pi*ob- 

more to 

tibie holds/ ^en 6f a s^iecial kind: 
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T*m.E lO.-r., i„„n„ in omun„ p„„iU of „uhlie X0. J6 

{t'olorr.fJ), 




7 A n, -R , , 

H A I*. ;a Tolal, 


J I 

J-*- I- 

13 I 

II i 

I':?.. 


■?| 
4 I 
1 : 
.1 I 


2 <H 

»V 7 

*« 

• At 

1 .*; 

1 
7 

2 

A 

1 


Piipibautt-criniriiifuiiry . | 

n;iv(? *MnnHl i>r ar.i Piirnut)! moiirv'iYiroutfh miLdr i 

F.spi'' 1 1'H‘nrti rnoiii'v ihr^.nrh mn'.ir 

f i« i ••i!i>'f <T ..,.1 if« MMinV irf ii.'.™;,:; ; ; ; ; : 

yfHtii it Itr 111* li*-j of (ir.u li* i' intr.-iicfl or roiitomitlalitJ' I 

T*'-' liui;» violjii. 

Hayitirif* t»Hn<l «r»Mvhc-tra. ..... 

(huri li ! I 

fiiti'rrt m-rfjirmrri • 

Nitj*'- .!'•!!!!.!'!!! 

< < )r m.ire Ihaii i».k ,h.t c»nl of thw n^orjint. • u».n IO.i*s imt com ^ 

* .More Iti^n 7.r,: per mtt. 

Tlj<> (.x-pi.„mti..n.<i mad« in mnncction will, the first table apply 
.,ually well to this final one. The sjK^eial feature that i.s of para- 
mount interest i.s the frreatly increased j>er<eupifre.s of those xrho have 
camiMl, or export to earn, ail or a part of their livoliliood throiiHi 
mii.SU', Instead of per cent pin.s who have. earne,l sPme money 
Jv means ol tlterr musical a.'tinty, we now have 10.:>-v ,„.r .-ent plus. 
The per. enlat.-e who e.vpeet to eahi some amount of nu.nev in future 
i^eousulerahly more, tl.ah doubled; and similarl.y there are' more than 
!«iee a.s many who expect U, make, music their chief or .sole .sotirce, 
nf iiu omo. I he natural aptitude, of a race not vet moulded into- 
(onfortnity with our scientific and industrial type of civilizHtion 
speaks here. Art d.a^not pn^^pej- when a race ,-row.s absorlxal in 
cilculatintr m terms of material advancement. KlizaU-.tlian' litera- 
liin' spranf- from a w.mparativdy simple stage of Rngli.sh li fe, . Sini^ 
iJarly the. adolescent age of (iermany. when men lived «n the basis 
'.fliiiman impulse, gave birth to that great m.isicurart whirl, that 
-Jimlry Jias. since .s,, completely pas.sed Ixyond and di.scredite.l. 
Int out of Australia we have Percy Orainger : and from the colored 
nic. before they reach their shrcw.l mi.hlle age, we may expevt 
thosi. frapk impulses that lead into all forms'of art expression, of 
one grade or another. Years f.f sophiatieation will be ncce.ssary to 
ic hniil snppfession of tliese native .lesircs, and the aiiKstitiition of 

Y 't"''* lio a mistake to try to suppress, or do 
aught hut encourage, thew\ natural tendencies. The. worhl will profit 
J i ncouraghng from^all the la-st prmhiet which their special apti- 
tud^ can produce. If the Negro ean earn his livelibwHl by pro- 
jimig mastc for hi. s own race or for white rucea no harm to Ly 
■of tlieiu can ^me from full development of this racial capability. 

' 'N TiIe rOMMtrNflT ifi; TMB ITTBjpip SCluaiUV 

^ We have (llreiopmeht in the Schools was ni' 

mmepsuriite with timt in the winymnity. This hohls tnie only 
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in respect to and in view of the. private study of mlisic jNist disni^soil. 
Music in Wilinin^rton ^ecms to he lai7?ely individualistic; In one 
^nse this is entirely ]»idpcr and desirahlc. Music is valuahle when 
-it IS aproprialed hy the individual as s<»methin^r within his nwn ‘ 
breast to which he can turn and from which he may re*vi\c ^errc^ri- 
ment of spirit at any and all times. But just as reli^^ion. \vhi* li in * 
its idtima(i» nature is individualistic, extends its ministrations lo 
more men by forms of public worshij). so must music rc^H•h others 
and <)iii<’1{eii its own tendency to service hy rorins of prothiciion in 
winch many lake part. In such socialized, coinimmily form- of* 
musical activity ^Vilmin<rton i.s comparatively lockin;^. ft ha-> no 
musical ehjh. no iai^c. amateur or professional oi*ciic-<t ra>. or Ivtndv 
with a p.roor(‘ssi\c inusinil .lim iinderlyiiif; ihcrn. no rcirnlat* ami 
permanent. seri<\s <»t cimccrts, under local management, seeking' to 
brin^^ the best in music to the ^^meral public. Its proxintiiv to 
Philadelphia is d<»uhtless a deterrent inthicnce, Imt the ^rcat mass 
of Wilmington s <*itizens do not frcipiently to I^hiladclphia to 
. hear frood music, and oven if they did they would profit miicii more 
by niakin^^ 4msic amon;^ themselves, for themselves. The cofuvrt- 
given in Wilniinoton hy the Phihnhdjdiia Orc hestra are very vahi- 
able, hut thc»y do n<*i readi the tnasscs. One is di"Coura^cd \\ hen he 
thinks of the little opportunity the children of the c*ity have to Iicar 
good music, and of thc» little stimidns they icceive outside* of the 
6chof>ls. a.s well as within titem. to pn;secute the* study in wirn li this 
. survey finds ihein engagcML The (^unmimity (’honis directeil hv 
Mr. Harry Barnhart has. from information obtained as to the at 
tendance, nature of the programs, etc., performed a. most valuahle 
servic'e in a sittnition pec-uliarly in need of it. The Orpln*u> Cluh 
and the Westminster (Bee (^iih also contribute toward the m*ed for 
organized musical effort: aiicj during the war a mcaistire of com* 
miinitr aetivit^* in music flonrishecl. For the rest, the chui^t music 
in ilmington scorns to he the phase of e.\pre.ssion that is'yiost in- 
fluential in forming the musical aims and c*oneepts of tiu* rispig gtai* 

. ©rations. Doubtless thi.s accounts for the niinilKMt of school pupils, 
small in an absolute* but .strikingly large in a relative way, who 
announced that their vocational intentiem was to Ijecome c hoir siiti'crs 
or Organists. It is dmibtfiil wlietlier an e.c|U ally large percentage 
so intentioneci cvmid la* found in any but n very few* erfher cities, h i 
is signific^ant, too. that this tendency is mo1*0 general anmng the 
: yhites, whose churc|i music is romt>Jvralively outstanding, •^than 

It is admirable in itseff, luit sbonld not 



• — Ml. 
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Ki:rMArMi:M>ATIo\^;. 


T( is ivoom mended ; 

I r hat monotonys sl.aM >i<.i W hut ho seated with, and 

),i t 111 all I.v, tiu'ii- . lasso, tli.Miyl, they sIiouhKiiii; 

M.fdy and with a small voice. . . ^ 

urn i^!' "<ncd in .IcfinitcMops l.y which mono- 

.tA hi^l, an.l frontal placement to the voice, incoiporated in tonal 
muc^sions hat heoin on K Hat or K . fourth space, tkhlc clef. 

■ ' .nuMcvritin;: I or at leas, hlank music paper, 

j. provided all pup.ls from se.coi,d to eifrhUi ^a.les. inclusive; ind 
i; l (he hooks or i.apcr so i-rovidcl foi- hover or,-.d.s !,.■ specially 
nilc.l vMtl, widely spaced staff lines. 

I. That the l.,;.ks now in nsc k> iminedialely re;rra,led according 
> the mtentjon of their author: and that a „,„;ii larger ,.art, if noi 
.11. •f.teihnical instnicti.m be then specificidly related to the song 

material found ,» the hooks, amH,c j.r.‘semed as; . oriehiteil to the 
Hings and helpful to their mastery 'tiaico to tlio 

•V TIuit musie te.x^^ Ui„.l «, ^radft.! 

. .uichase.1 hy the hoard of ediieation i„ n.unhers suflieie,it.^p,,lv 
vaehj.ild with ail individual eopy o,f the hook .Icsigned for his ' 

ti. That music hooks issued to pui.ils shall, after all pupils aro 

J. That silpplonientuiy laioks of musi...eoiuaii,ii,g n.aiiv good songs 

pails he puirlmsed for .supph^nieiKary u.se in fifth and si.Mh years, ‘ 

"' v r. r !" *'r'r " «V^I y«,r.s; such 

.'icut cr 7 l r 1 ' """" *" 

0 I • t f r m.-«feri«l using 

juh tiehlc clef in amount siiflicient for those two veare; and that 

mont iin- h 't ® ! «>**terial, witli such complo- 

merit, y wl.nical iu..f ruetpg^a,.,l eliici.hition as may he nevs.s.sa.iT. 

hat hfiok.s or sheets of music containing bass parts Ijo used for 
II seventh and eighth grades in which k to l^er cent of tlie^unib .. 
,1'f (The technical grade o^f thS 

i aim It * wl" ft ’ ‘ concentrate^ effort ' 

SIS .? ’’*‘8^c>ef notafiJin as rek f 

' as^nS”; ‘^*"*^* ^atnined; ‘ 


stnivKV OK ^ilil 8P 

pnpil l»e infiinuo*! of tin* i»f liis voi^'ornHl l)i» stssi^rneJ n suitable 
part to sin^. ♦ . 

In. That 7o nnniUo?: por week for.tii'Sit anthscrorul "nulos and 100 
minutes |vr.W(*<*k fur all ;rnules above be rcfooldxed as the slaud^tnl 
tinio allotted to unisie^ and that crery elIo:*l be made to ^»*ive all 
c•l;^^.si‘s. espe(‘i:dly tliosc of si»veiitli and ci^rhtb Veiw,s, >urh amount of. 
time.' . 

11. That pupils wha piny j nano Ixh .sought out and reciuesied to 
■piny iieeoinpanimonts. mnrelu'S, etc., whenewf sueh s^rvieo wouhl 
contribute t«» tli<* enjoyment of the pupils. 

12. That pupils whf» an* studyin^^ nnisienl instruments W* iv*|nosted 
to play oenis ion ally in tlieir i*onms, as for niominir exeivise: su'li 
numJ^M's ns violin or piano solos, violin duets, cte., licin<r solicited. 

13. That every effort made to encounijre in tlio orade s< honl- 

lar;rer ami more permanent or-fr^inizatifms of instriunentnli.st-. of * 
the natnre^pf school orHust ras. ' 

14. That flit hoard of ediieatinn purchase music ^or any .smh or- 

pinixations that may b<» formed, and also pn»vide llic instno im ov 
dimrtor for each, if no ft*aeher in the pn'sent staff ran unde»1;.ke 
such duty. " " ’ ' . 

15. That in the hi<rh' sehords. credit town i^d.<rrad nation he pven 
for spc^iali'/^d technieul study pursued under ‘teachers outsid** the- 
sch/)ol. on condition that this stiwiy is suljmitted to ohservatiou an.| 
exaininelioii 1)V the s:upc,i visor of music in the .sclr»o!.*^ to sm h,. 
l>ody of e.xamiifirr.i as may stdfH-ted. and is fomuf worthy. 4 

10. 'J'hrjt at lca.srf»fie |u;fUo in each schofd 1 h* considered as/a funda- 
‘ihoiital part <)f the c*piipmcnt of a scluKd, 1<» he provided at s» Imol 
expense; and that the !»oard of CMlnration hejiin i^ystmiaf indl v... and ^ 
jw rapidly ns possihle, to .supply all seh(K)b: in Wilmin^rton md nhw 
so provided' with at least <>ne piano.' 

•^.>17. That in Wijminclon. in Pittsl»ur;r.h, Pa„ where the hbard 
of education .rtirnually appni]>riutes ff»r the, pirrchaso of or- 
chestral instrmrn nts, a’ sum be .se> aside annually for the pfirchase 
^ of oiyh(^tral instruments that shall In* the property of the .scl. ,ol 
system and 1 h» loaned to dcservinjj pupils so lort^^ ns they take ^rood 
caro of them and ittiidy faithfully to prepare to enter. thh hi^di school 
orchestra, or so lopj» as they are .sati»factorx; memlH*rs suMi or- 
chestra; or failing .in sncli -appropriation, or in addition to^any that . 
may be made, that ciitertaiiiiuents, such os schoid concerts, etc., l)C/> 
♦^given, fhe:ptr>ceeds'to he ijevotert to the pufchijise of orehe.sfral in- 
; stniments- and that the mstruments pim^h^if 1)b those^ nw to 
completeness onlinarily onmed hy ^^ pnpilH. 

ha$.s V iojs, violas/ v u doiiyeflos, -(da riiVelts, t r0'mboiie.s, French 
oboje^ tVfiipMi. ' . 

--t- \ i' • 

'V- • ^ 

• 1 .■ ■ ■ ■; : ' 
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1ft. that cre«lit towiinl sraduation l)C piven l.y tiu*. hi};h .<ioli<K.| for 
sati^faclurv |>laym<r in (he lii^r|,. school oirIic.s(ra, 

Ji*. l hat vijxoron.s encourage, i.ciit !« {riven iinineiliately to tl.e or- 
«amzatioJi, u, the In-h .sc|»k)Is, of chorn.ses an.i {t|,h 5 cltibs of mixed 
voi.es ainl al.-o of tiel.le voi.e onjy; iiieinijership in such cla.ssc« or 
»n.n|..s to Ih- fl<*.;iive or |,y s.*lection, the work to'be earnest and pro- 
{rrcN-iw. and to cre.hte.l, iioiir for iiour of rwiiation, ciually with 
any Mil.j.vt not r<'.pnriii{r outside preparation. 

’/"■ in hnisieal appreciation Ikj formidateal and' 

otr. rc.1 in Jn^rh scla.o|, .such conrst, i,os.sil.ly to be. for a time, a ijopu- 

'•l>l''-'linfC to lare,> mnnlairs. an<l de.si{r„tHl to {rive a {Treat 

proportion o( tune to Ji«-ariii{r the k-st and {r„.„test in music rather ‘ 

lli:iii to analyy-in<r it iniiiutely. . 

‘Jl. -riiat soUfTH for use in hip-h-scliool as.semblies be provided in 
sulli. i.‘iit <pninuMe.s to pwc each pupil a copy ; an.i that {f..o.| and pro- 
Kressiv.. . horus w..rk U; furtber ai.Je.l by {rivintr time for rehearsals 

•"..I a.l..p|.n;r a jdan of .seatiii{r (),at wUl permit of bcttcr-voice 
^rMii|)in^rs. * * 

That earnest an.i nnreinittin{r effort 1« made in .the direction 
of an :f ly e.st;.ld. sh.no iu the r.i{rh^ci..«.ls cnirses in music that shall 
.It incin.le hannony (-2 years), music apjirwiation (2 years), 
(•h..ni>. ...•.•hestra. ami the cr.>.litin<r of ..utsi.lc imisi. al .slmly. ac.;ord- 
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once in tliree weeks at most, can be su<eessfiilly mxlert iken bv 
the two. 

^4^ 24. That the speoinl instructor in imisic in **olored schools be 
allowed a iiimiln'r <»f rhonis hooks sullicieiu to supply evt'rv sliulont 
participating in assembly exercises in Howard Hi<;!i Sdiotd witli 
an individual c<>}/. and tliat a<KM|uate pn>visi»m of orchestral music 
for the orchestra ^ore also 1 ti‘ made, in order tlmi tin* excdleiu work 
under way in that school may In* further <)eve]oped. 

2a. That etlVn’t i»e madt' to ailicuJate imicli more closely the uiusi( 
department in the sc hools u illi the musical interests in the c(»muiuhit\ 
outside. As aiding toward this — 

(</) Musicians, -ingly nr in gnnij)S, could lie invited to contribute 
liUnibers or entire pritgrani' lo bigh-school assembly yxenuses. 

(ft) Professional s'mgcus and jdayers on various instruments <-ouhl 
give lecture recitals, (‘xplanaiory of tl>e U‘clinital or artistic cii.ir- 
acteristi(‘s of their medium of e\|>re>sion, to higli-school students 
gathered for assembly exercises. . 

(c) Jfiisiral prograUKs by high-sdiool students, assr^ted b\ local 
professional niusieians^ (onld be given. 

(r/) A local manager might be induced (o oiler a >eries of good 
concerts. <4) which scbc»oJ vtudeiiis could seca'Ci* odmis'-ion at rcMhuv-j 
])riccs. « , 

(c) A vigorous campaign sboidd 1 m‘ inaugiu’atcd to sell stiidcMils 
and teachers ti» kel'< to t)u» j’onceTUs of the iMiibuhdphia Oiudicstra 
at* reduced prices. 

2G. That: some cdigihiiity rcc|wirements in mtisic for all grajf 
teachers in M'ilming’fon and in the Slate of Delaware be formulated 
and ado])ted, these recpiiremeiiis to specify (liat all teachers to be 
certificated must at least know the rudiments of music to an extent 
which Would be represented by a r*cmrsc co\ering ’id semcsl4‘r liours, 
preferably distributed at the rate of one hour per week of rc< itation. 
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Table 7. — Enrollment of the Wilmington High SchooL September, 1920, dis- 
tributed aci'ording to curricuhOus, Jncxvs.vnd grades. 
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1 Tho hoiisoliold arts and cooperative rurriciiliims have been in oporalion for two only. 


Table H. — Teachers in WUwinqion High *SVfw>/W (VV) and in lloannl High 
School {H) , disirikuted according to gnears of trainlrkf/ hcgoitd elementary 
school or as to degrees earned. ^ ^ 


♦ 

Years of training iteyond elltnentary 
scliool. • 

• 

Teachers 
holding no 
degree or 
diploma. 

Holding 

diploma 

only. 

* i 

Holding 

bachelor’s 

degree. 

Holding 

master’s 

degree. 

Total 

toachers. 

W. 

H. 

w. 

IT. 

\v. 

}U 

w. 

! ir- 

1 

w. 

H, 

Between 1 and 2 years * 

2 






( 

1 

2 


Between 2 and 3 years ^ . . . 

] 


• 




!••■■■• 

1 


Between 3 a^id 4 voars 

4 







i 4 


Between 4 and 5 years 

5 







1 '5 


Between 6 and 6 years 

2. 

1 

2 

1 




1 .-1 

1 4 

' 2 

Between 6 and 7 years 

3 

2 

2 






! 5 

2 

Bctwceji 7 and ^ years 

2 


3 

1 

3 



i ■ 1 

! 8 

1 

Between 8 and 9 years 

1 




11 

5 

1 

1 

16 

3 

,5 

Between 9 and 10 years./ 





2 

1 

1 

1 , 

1 

Between 10 and 11 

M 




2 


2 

i 

5 

Eleven or morejpeiriC. * 







5 1 


1 












- 

Total 

21 

3 

V 

2 


6 

5 


54 

/ n 

Pereeutages.. 

38.9 

27.3 

13 

18.1 

38.9 



54.6 

9.2 


100 

100 


» But less than 2 years. , ^ 

^Arttoachor. 

> *Biiiith-Hui^ias cooperative teacher; has both B. 8. and C. S. 


* ■ 4 
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TABr.E 9.—8alarle4 and experience of Ihe teachers in the tim WUmington high 
* • schools. 


ERIC 


Teachers without college degrees. 

Wilming- 
ton High 
School. 

1 

j Teachers without college degrees. 

i 

Teachers having the ) * - . 

various afpounts of { Years of ex peri- 


( 

Years of ex peri- 

i Teachers having the 
various amounts of 

»mury uiiu 

ence-. 

ex peri- 

1 ence. 

Amount. 

. ence. 

salary and 

experi- 




paid as 



r ence. 







salaries. 



1 



T«tal. 

! 

1 Women. 

1 

Men. 

! Ex- 
1 treines. 

Median. 


'Median. 

Ex- - 
treines. 

j Men. 

Women. 

Totnl. 



1 


. ».I,000 1 

2. ,'•.00 
2,400 

22 

! ■ 14 
! 7 


. t 


i 




22-4 

t » 
»3 

1 [ 

» 1 

’! 



4 

1 

1 

1 

i ' ‘ 
'' 


31 f 

2,il00 ! 

2, 100 i 

, 11 

, 


VI 

1 

. ! 

17 




2 

1 

»2 


31 

2,000 1 
l,8.'i0 1 

1 1 


1 » i 

I...... .. 


1 

hV 

1 

1 j-t 

J 

' 44-ir> 

31 

10 

12^8 

4 

1 

^ 4 




7 

1,750 



I 


a 

* 1 

i 1 

i ^ 

lf^-10 

11 

1,050 I 

8.5 

16^5 

1 1 

3 

4 


; 1 


2 

1,.').50 
1,4,‘iO ) 
1,400 i 

4 • 

5-1 1 

G-al 

1 •} 

3 

2 


2 

1 ’ 2 i 

V 

' 4-2 

3 

' -4. 5 

1 

5 

o 

i 

1 1 , 



1 

2 , 

1 


1 

o 





1,3.50 i 
1,250 1 



2 


! 

L- ' 


‘M + 





2.S 

1 22 

6 

-n * 

! , 


!.. . , 

11 

15 


L__J 

L.' 


1 


. 1 ' 1 







HOWARD HIGH SCHOOL. 







1 . • ; 

! !• 

2,4.‘K) 

2,000 

8 


i Y 


1 

oi 

•f* 1 

t 

1 2:M3 

18 





? 1 


2 

1 27-15 

21 

1,850 

9.5 

12-5 


4 

4 




6 

l-,350 

1.100 






t 




5 



1 


5 

• 2| 

1 

3 







• 5 

6 













* ‘Sdenen and athletic coach. 

* Hhiith-Hughes cooperative and manual traininKHcacher. • 

* Principal. ♦ ” 

'» Domestic science loacher. 

"f Acting principal and head of history department. 

♦ 

Table iO.—NniAher of recitation sections enrolling the various numbers of 
pupils indicated, distributed by (Lepartments. 

WILMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 

Number of pupils In sections « 


Departments. 

N5 

5-10 

1 11-15 

1. , ..... . 

15-20 

21-25 

2Gr-30 

! 31-35 

1 

j 36-40 

41 or 
tnore. 

Total. 

u rnber of sections In— 



I- 








Knglish 



1 5 

10 

10 

17 

i 

1 


AT 

Mathematics.....,.,,. 


....... 

0 

0 

12 

12 

O 

9 

1 


47 

Latin ... 



3 

3 

13 

7 

2 

1 1 

[ 

w 

Modern lan^age * . . . 



5 

4 

10' 

2 

V 



22 

History and civics. ....... 

Science . . 


1 

3 

2 

5 

5 

9 

0 

5 

4 

5 


1 

i 

93 

(’oruinerce 

1 

3 

10 

3 1 

1 6 

9 

1 



jCri 

Household art8 


4 

4 

11 { 

1 8 





— 

Oil 

27 

Manual training, drawing, 










gymnasium. 


1 

4 

8 

5 

11 

5 

1 

3 

38 

Total, all departments. : 

1 

10 

42 

V 62 

78 

72 

32 

2 

3 

292 

Per. cent of all classes. . . . 

o.a 

3.4 

14.4 

17.8 

26; 7 

21.6 

10.9 

a? 

LO 

mo 


HOWARB HIGH SCHOOL. 


Total, all departments. . 
Per cent of aH classes 


18 

15 

17 

4 


30.5 

25.4 

2a8 

6.8 






A9 

loao 


O 





